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OV OVERNMENT. SCHOOL OF MIN] ES, AND 
G OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE AR 

DIRECTOR. 
sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, DCL. M.A.,F R.S., &e. 


‘During the Session 1858-59, which will commence on the 4th Octo- 
ver, the following COURSES oFr tea RES AND PRACTICAL 
DEMON STRATIONS will be given 


Chymistry. By A. W. Hofmann, heh F.R.S., &e. 

2, Metallurgy. By J oA Percy, M BR. 

Natural History. By T. H. iruxley. F B.S. 

ining. | By Warington W. ott M.A., F.R.S. 
log Ramsay, F.R. 

Applied mechani, By Robert Willis, M.A., F-R.S. 

Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A., F. RS. 

nstruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 


‘the fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) is 
30., in one sum, on entrance, or two anni of Chis of 20 
Pupils are reccived in the Royal College . hymistry (the lahbora- 
tory of the School), under the at a fee of 
10, for the term of three months. The * yao fee is charged in the 
Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets 
to separate courses of lectures. are Mag at 1l., 1/. 10s., and 2/. each. 
i it India Company’ 's service, her 
ajesty’s Consuls, acting mining agents and managers, may obtain 
te ets at reduced charges 
Certificated schoolmasters, Pupil | teachers, and others engaged in 
—_ are also admitted lectures at redu fees. 
is Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibi- 
uanan om others have also been established. 
For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
TRENHAM REEEKS, Registrar. 


INERALOGY. KING GS COLLEGE, Lon- 
. Professor ape F.G.S., will commence a 

COURSE of LECTURES on MINE RALOG with a view to 
facilitate the study of GEOLOGY and = e application of Mineral 
Substances in the Arts. The lectures ited by a 
extensive collection of pee ng gg mi 
OCTOBER 8th, at Nine oech, 
each succeeding Wednesday 
2. 2s, 


~ 


Beseore: 











in on FRIDAY, 

be continued on 

and Fetiag, af the at the same hour. Fee, 
ELF, D.D., Principal. 


HE. SCHOOL OF ART AT SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON, and in the following METROPOLITAN DIS- 
TRICTS, will RE-OPEN for the Session of Five Months on 
FRIDAY, Isr OCTOBER 





1. sptatelds_Crispin Ste 

2. Finsbury—William wireet, Wilmington 84 Square. 

3. St. Thomas, ouse—Goswi 

4. Roth Tammar Paar =o ford Road. 

5. St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields—Castle , Long Acre. 
6, Lambeth—St. wary’, Prince's Road. 

7. Hampstead—Dis ry Buik 





ding. 
8. St. George’s-in- e-East, Campin Street Road. 


At South Kensington, 37, Gower Street, Bedford Square, Spital- 
fields, Finsbury, and I Charterhouse, et Sa — ; 

For. Prospectuses, &e., apply at jive ools, 

By order of the Rule of Council on Education. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Shockhekige, 
Hants, Dunbridge Station, Salisbury Branch, 8S. W 
GEORGE EDMONDSON—Principal. 
Natural Philoso hy and Mathematics—Frederick R. Smith, LL.D. 
Chemistry—Dr. Henry Debus, late Assistant in the Laboratory of 
Professor Bunsen, and Chemical Lecturer in the University of 


arburg. 
Classics and itistory—Dantel Hughes, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford. 
Modern Languages and Foreign Literat ure—Mr. John Haas, from 
M. de Fellenbderg’s Institution, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 
—Mr. Nicholas So eal ad r, from } . de Fellenberg’s Institu- 
tion, Hofwyl, Switzerland. 
— Surve ing, lasting, &c.—Mr. Richard P. Wright. 
Drawing—Mr. Richard P. Sent 
English--Mr. Daniel B. Brightwell. 
English—Mr. William Trevor. 
Music—Mr. William Cornwall. 
Terms :— 
For Boys under 12 years of aes ne per annum. 
»  #bovel2 and under 
” abore 1... somes » 
Laundress and § 3. per annum extra koneene 2 in the case 


of core “4 more pupi from the same family, when this charge is 
o 





” 





RAYS SOCIETY.—The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 


MEETING will AR, — during the Meetin the British 
Association at Leeds. ER. Presi 


tion, will take the ch 
man 


— F.R.S8., D.C.L., ident of the 
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and 
Side of all oo acies, are now 
y for delivery to 1 snow 
Huxley's work on the Oceanic a with numerous plates, 
2 pecovered to salecribers for 1858. 

Sscription, one guinea annually. 
Subscribers from the beginning can still be supplied with Alder 
and Hancock's work on the Nudibranchiate Mollusca. 
By order of the Council, 


EDW: v D. y. 
8, Savile Row, W. IN LANKESTER, M.D., Secretary 








RYSTAL PALACE.—PICTURE ro eh 


—The GREAT 


‘OTTER BULL, and which excited great interest at the Art 

Exhi anchester, now on view in the new 
- » Above 280 important ancient and modern pictures have 
within re ene ae eo Collection now formed in the New Gallery, 
oan PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, sitelogo 2! ewe 
per at is now open, and contains several class 
‘Applications for space fi 
id to the & spa fend the exhibition of sterling works to be 





ee AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
met 1238 2, bondon wy 88 cuts for 13 stamps.—W. Alford Lioyd, 











WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER (IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
SESSION 1858-9. 
The College WILL OPEN for the Session on eth the 4th 
October next. The Session will terminate in July, 


Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B. * 
Courses of Instruction will be given in the following departments, 


viz. :—Languages and Literature of Greece and Rome—Comparative 
Grammar, English Language and Literature—Logic, Mental and 
Moral ee ay! SE oars ne and Natural Philosophy: —History— 
Jurisprudence—Political Economy—Chemistry, Elementary, Analy - 
tical, and Practical—Natural History (for this Session, Anatomy and 
Phy siology of Man and ofthe Animal Kington) —¥ rench and German 
Languages and Literature—and Drawing, inc 
Anatomical Drawing, with Painting. 

Evenin@ Crassks FoR Persons not ATTENDING THE COLLEGE AS 
Srvuvents.—The Evening Classes have been extended, so as to in- 
clude the following subjects of instruction, viz., Eng zlish Language, 
Logie, Classics, Mathematics, History, Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy, Chemistry, Natural History, Frene h, and German. 

AppITionaAL LECTURES ON WHICH THE ATTEN NDANCE a OpTionaL 
AND WirHovTt Fres, viz.:—On the Greek of the New Testament. On 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament. On the Relations of Religion to 
the Life of the Scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The following Scholarships and Prizes have been founded for com- 

petition by Students of the Owen’s College, viz 
The Victoria Seholarship for er in “Classical Learning 

annual yalue £20, tenable for two years. 

The ‘Wellington Scholarship for competition i in the Critical Know - 
ledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament; annual value, £20, 





tenable for pone ne year 
The Dal holarships, viz., two Scholarships in Chemistr: y> 
annual ae » £50 each, tenable for two years; two Scholarships in 
Mathematics, annual value £25 each, tenable for not more than 
two years. 
Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be offered. 
The Dalton Prizes in Natural History, value £15, given annually. 
re poets will be provided within the College walls for such as may 
esi 
Further particulars will be found in a prospectus, which may be 
had from Mr. Nicholson, at the College, Quay Street, Manc shester. 
e heged will attend at the College for the purpose of receiving 
sper on nes the 4th, and Tuesday, the 5th October, from 
A.M. to 2 
we @. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
St. James's Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 


OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
BRIXTON HILL and ALDERSGATFE. B Voluntary 
Contributions. Patrons: Her Majesty and the Royal Family. — 





seri} are earnestly solicited for this Charity. It attords a Hom 
‘ing, Maintenance, and Education to o 3 and other destitute 
children of its once in e Next Election is in 


February, 1 New candidates | Prout be immediately nominated. 
Subscriptions to the General or Special Funds will be gratefully 
received by the Committtee ; Messrs, Spooner & Co., 27 Gracechurch 


stomcs, or by 
2, Walbrook, E. C. E. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 
IGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, M. P., Se- 


cretary of State for India, late President of the Board o 
trol, after a Photograph b ry ee — the PREMIU aM PORTRAIT 
resented with the ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD of 
turday, September 25th, and the followi ing wood engravings :— 
Statue of ag Ma — in the Town- hall, Leeds—The Mayor’s Suite 
of Reoms.in hall, Leeds—The Royal Procession leaving 
‘Woodsley touse—Her Majesty’ s Drawing Room, Woodsley House— 
Her Majesty’s Bed ‘ ley House—D. eparture of Her Ma- 
jesty from Leeds—The Mayor’ peieers Town Hall, Leeds (full 
page)—Triumphal Arch Erected by the Woollen Cloth Trade— ince 
rea’ s Frigate at Babelsberg—Harvest-Home Gathering at East 
Brent, near Weston-super-Mare — The Comet—* Sunbeam,” the 
‘Winner of the St. Leger. And all the News of the Week. Office. 
199, Strand, London. . Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and 
at the Railway Stations. Price 6d. ; stamped, 7 








UST READY, MONTHLY PART VIII. OF 

E “ ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD AND 
NATIONAL BURT GALLERY,” containing Portraits of J. A. 
Roebuck, Esq., ;.Mies Amy Sedgwick ; Albert Smith, Esq.; 

and Charles ickens, "Esq. 5 and 64 pages — beautifully illustrated 

rpress. Price 2s. ; post free, 2s.6d. To be had of all Book- 

sellers and “Newsvenders, and at the Railwey Stations, or direct 

from the Office, 199, Strand, London. 


UST READY, FORTNIGHTLY PART XVII. 

of the “ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD AND 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY,” contaling Portraits of 
General Sir Archdale Wilson of Delhi, and Sir Robert. A res 
Carden (Lord es and 7 pages of beautifully i uetter- 





uding Mechanical and | 


(+ UARANTEED PICTURES BY LIV ING 

ARTISTS for SALE, at very moderate prices, at MORBY’S 
Picture Frame Manufactory, 63 Bishopsgate Street Within. 

Specimens of Frith, R.A. itippingiie, Lad Ladell, Beavis, Lewis, 
Whymper, Collingwood Si Smith, y Perey, G. Cole, 
E.’ Hayes, Shayer, Henderson, Halle, W. Denee tt, Rose, John 
Absolon, Horlor, J. W. Allen eld, Meadows, Mogford, Waine- 
wright, Bromisy, Soper, Shalders, ‘A. Wee z. C., and Walter 
w illiams, A. Montague, Vickers, Bouvier, Haynes, Williamson, 
Rates, Fuller, Hankes, Watts, &c. Cornices, Girandoles, Looking- 
glasses, and Frames. Repairing and re-gilding. 


rT . 
URORA BOREALIS APPARATUS. —Now 
ready, GEISSLER’S TUBES, for exhibiting, in connection 
with Ruhmkorft’s Induction Ap ‘tus, the beautiful Mees ey 
of the Stratification of Light, Imitations of the Aurora Bo: s 
as copenibes by Mr. GaSsiot, Mr. Grove, Professor Pic cker, 
These Tubes are exhausted of air, and contain dilated atmospheres 
of ‘Titre erent chemical agents. They are mounted with platinum 
electrodes, and do not require the assistance of an air- pump.— 
Price from 15s. to 20s. 


John J. Griffin, F.C.S., 119, Bunhill Row, London. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCVIII. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher's by the 4th, and BILLS for insertion by 
ae 6th of Octeber. 


50, Albemarle Street, London, Sept. 18, 1853. 


DINBURGH REVIEW. No. CCXX.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to 
be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 


London: Longman & Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 

















Adapted to the purposes Soe Teacher, and equally 
devised for 


Just published, price 5s. 6d. 


a 
AVET’S LE LIVRE DU MAITRE; ou, 
Traduction frangaise de tous les thémes, &c., du “ Complete 
French Class- Book,” accompagnée de dictées, de uestionnaires, et 
de notes grammaticales, littéraires, historiques e géographiques, 
propres a fournir des sujets intéressants de lecture, de conversation 
et de composition. 


London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co. 





FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
Tenth Thousand, large Svo. strongly bound, price 7s. 


HAYETS COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
K is the only work required by beginners, being also 
adapted to the most advanced Students. It contol” A Practi ical 
Reader. 2. A French and English Dictionary of the Words in the 
Reader. 3. Vocabularies of Daily Use. 4. Accidence and § as 
exhibiting a comparison between the Two Languages. ench 
Lessons illustrative of all the Idioms. 6. Progressive Exerciees. 7. 
Conversations upon all Topics. 8. English Selections (with French 
Notes), to’ be translated into French. 

“We have oon no other book so well calculated to make a coi 

lete modern ch scholar as M. Havet’s admirable and compre- 

ensive wor! Ee lish Journal J ihe Education. 

“M. Havet’s popular ‘French Class-Book’ is by far the most solid 
and ee production of its kind. It contains’ the rudiments, the 
usual practice, and ep niceties of the language, all in one volume 
lucidly arranged, a set forth with an intimate knowledge of what 
is easy and what is dificult to English students of French.”"—Conti- 
nental Review. 

“ No language can do justice to this ahalae work: to be appre- 
ciated it must be seen.” —Military Spectator. 


London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co. 





Just published, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


r r ~y 
NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LANGU. AGES, 

translated into English, and with illus- 

trations Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical, with an extensive 

Index, Bircopier ; to every important word. By the Author of “ The 

Newspaper and General Realler’s Pocket Companion,” ete 

“The advantages of books of reference are now so aienem 
acknowledged, that it would be superfluous to endeayour to recom- 
mend the y Bony by dwe! on its merits. Every 
one jd share in or other nc Nad w . , however opm 
rily, any D newspaper or other publication. 7 — now an 
then find the ogt ey~ of having access to the « ictionary 

i) pA Inde: ee. greatly en- 

eis the value of this Dictionary By the aid of this Index a 

passage ma) where only two or three words of a 














by ny post, ‘o be had of all peckdaees and 
Rewavenders, and tgaitway 8 Stations, or direct from the Office, 
99, Strand, London. 


OW READY, VOLUME I. of the ‘‘ILLUS- 
TRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD AND NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT ead. ”’ in a beautiful ornamental binding, gilt 
edges, containing 360 pages of Letterpress, nee illustrated 
with Wood Engravings, and 21 STEEL PORTRAITS. Price lis. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsyenders a) = phone Railway 
Stations, or direct from the Office, 199, Strand, Lond 








mms x3 rere OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 
S MANAGER OF THE 


OYAL PRI NCESS'S THEATRE.—This 
Theatre WILL OPEN on SATURDAY next, 2nd OCTOBER, 
with the Farce of DYING FOR LOVE. To be followed by the 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
which play will be performed for a Fortnight, and then withdrawn 
for the production of Shakspere’s Historical Tragedy of 
KING JOHN, 
which will be revived on Monday, 18th October. 


DROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.—POLY- 
GRAPHIC HALL, King William Street, Charing Cross.— 
TWO HOURS OF ILLU ’SIONS.—For One Month only, previous to 
r Frikell’s departure on a bit Tour. Every Evening, 
at Eight. ica’ Bete Afternoons, at ag Private Boxes, One 
Guinea ; Rox, Stalls, 5s. Orchestra, Stal ‘Area, 2s.; Amphi- 
theat tolnees ae ir barr. reraphic Hall, and at 
Mr. Mitchell 8 wher sale, 33, Old Bond Stre 








have been ae by the ear, or remain upon the memory.”* 


FF London : —— F. Shaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, Pater- 
noster Row, 





Boun’s Stanparb Lisrary For OcToBER. 


EANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY, translated 
from the German. Vol. IX. which completes the work. With 
a general Index to the nine volumes. In two : 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Puitorocicat Liprary For Ocrorer. 


OWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprising an account of rare 
curious, and useful Books ov in England since the invention 
of printing; with ps phical and critical notices and prices. 
New edition, revised and enlarged, by HENRY G. BOHN. To be 
Oy oe in 8 penta,” ‘forming 4 vols. post 8vo. Part III., price 
3s. 


bls “The former edition had wi the last year become so scarce as 
to sell by auction for upwards of £7. The present will be a full and 
complete reprint, with extensive corrections and additions, for 1/. #s. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Bonn’s Inuvsrratep Liprary ror Ocroser. 


OLBEIN’S DANCE OF DEATH, and BIBLE 

CUTS; ae tik: of 150 subjects beautifully engraved on wood 

in facsimile. ith Introduction x Descri by the late 

FRANCIS DOUCE, F.S.A., and THOMAS FR ow DIBDIN. 
2 vols. inl, Post 8yo.cloth. 7s. 6 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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On September 30 will be published, price 6s., the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XIV. 


ConTENTs : 
I. CARLYLE’S LIFE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
. THE RELATIONS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
. THE SCULPTURES FROM HALICARNASSUS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
- WOMAN. 
7. RUSSIAN LITERATURE AND ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. 
. THE GREAT REBELLION: MR. SANFORD AND MR. 
FORSTER. 
. MR. TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
. THE ZOUAVE AND KINDRED LANGUAGES. 
. CHARLES DICKENS. 
. PROFESSIONAL RELIGION. 
. NOTE IN ANSWER TO COLONEL MURE. 
. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
ConTents For OcropER. No. CCCCLIV. 

MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

RABY VERNER. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ASHLEY.” 
THE PRINCESS ORSINI. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
ADVENTURES OF AN OLD SAILOR. 

WHO IS SANE? BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. BY HEBERDEN MILFORD. 
PRISON HOURS. 

MUTATIONS. 

TOO OLD, BY MRS. BUSHBY. 

HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A PEEP AT THE FAR WEST. BY AN ENGLISHER. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 
Crown. 


Contents For Octoper. No. CCLXIT. 

ST. CANICE’S CATHEDRAL. 
A LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 
WINTER REMINISCENCES OF ALGIERS. 
VOITURE. BY MONKSHOOD. 
THE SEXTON’S BROTHER. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON I. 
TWICE AVENGED. 
YESTERDAY—AND—TO-MORROW. 
MAZARIN AND HIS NIECES. 
FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. BY DUDLEY 

COSTELLO. CHAPS. XXXIV., XXXV., XXXVI, AND 

XXXVIL. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


BY W.CHARLES KENT. 





MR. FOX TALBOT’S NEW DISCOVERY, PHOTOGLYPHIC 
ENGRAVING ; 


M. CLAUDET’S STEREOMONOSCOPE, WITH ILLUSTRATION. 
These, and other articles of great interest, appear in No.3 of 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS” 
For this Week. Price 3d. ; free by post, 4d. 
London: Petter & Galpin. 





On the Ist October, crown 8y0. price 2s. 6d. 
($OSMOGONY : OR THE RECORDS OF THE 
CREATION. By F.G. 8. 

London: Thomas Jepps, 12, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, Part 16, price 1s., to be completed in 24 Parts, 
HE HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPADIA; 


or, Family Dictionary of everything connected with House- 
keeping. This work is calculated to supply a want which has long 
been felt by the heads of families, particularly by those inexperi- 
enced in the judi ofah hold 

“It is a praiseworthy toal ledg 
things.” — Weekly Times, 

“A more useful publication has not come under our notice for 
some time.” — Plymouth Mail. 

“Tt is sure to meet with much approbation from the ladies.”— 
Sheffield Independent, 

“ The work is intended as a repertory 
the careful housekeeper.”—London 

Now ready, Vol. 1, price 13s, 6d. cloth. 


London: W. Kent & Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 








of common 


of everything essential to 
Sentinel, 





Now ready, cloth boards, 4s. 6d., Vol. 5, re-issue of 


ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, 
containing, in addition to the numerous branches of Education 
es of in the hes hag already published, sone in a 
sook-keeping, i ings. mt one sf 
Geometry, Greek, Itatian, ‘Physies or Natural Phi poophy, Reading 
and Elocution, and Mathematical illustrations, besides a variety of 
other useful information. 


“ The execution of every portion of itis masterly. The success has 
been enormous; it has oceupied and filled up a field of education 
— and most important to the community.”—Dublin University 
Magazine. 
“We oe recommend the work to the continued approbation 
of an intelligent public.” —Scottish Press. 
.““ The work is esteemed a complete manual of popular informa- 
tion.” —Leader. 
“ Can be recommended as an excellent repository of valuable in- 
formation.”— Dumfries Courier. 
“We would most earnestly recommend this cheap and most useful 
we The reaee oi eeain Pe on 
re-issue 0 ’s Popular Educator is a fa 
the times.”—Ipswich e83. casenesn . 
, 1gd. each ; Parts 1 to 29, 7d. and 8}d. each. 
each ; also to 


1 to 1: , 
be had in double Vols. price 


ready, Nos, 
and Divisions 1 to 18, 1s, 
8s. 6d. each. Cases for binding single vols. 1s. 3d.; double vols. 1s. 9d. 


London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 





———. 


This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8vo. price 36s. with a copious Index, and Illustrated by 
32 Steel Engravings and Numerous Woodcuts, 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688, 


? 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 
In a Postscript to the Fourth Volume, which concludes this Period, the author says,—“'It is now almost the inyayj- 


able custom in all competitions of students, to divide their examinations in 


History into two great eras—the 


riod before the Revolution, and the more modern period. For the period to 1689, either Hume’s or Lingard’s 


istories have been generally chosen as the works to be studied. I 


may venture to affirm that, in our immediate dg 


the growth of a sounder public opinion repudiates such a choice of either of these books, in some respects so valuable. 


The political prejudices of Hume,—the ecclesiastical convictions of Lingard,—render them v 


ery unsafe guides in the 


formation of the principles of the youth of this kingdom. Without pretending that I have supplied the want, I trast 


that I have made some —— to such a result, by an earnest desire to present a true 


opinions, as far as I could realise them.” For 


the reason thus stated, the narrative of pub 


— of past events ang’ 
ic events, and all the sub. 


sidiary details of this First Drviston of the Poputar History are treated as forming a SEPARATE AND Compiitp 
Worx; with which view a Corrovus Inpex is added to the Four Volumes. 


The Second Drivisron will come down, to that period of the reign of her present 


lesty which has become a con- 


stitutional epoch in the important change of the commercial policy of the country. e author, in his Postscript, 


expresses his earnest desire to bring his work to a close as speedily as possible, consistently with his purpose ; 


not to 


produce a mere superficial summary of a century and a half of England’s greatest progress. 


** The First Number of the next portion, being No. XX XIII. of the work, will be published on 
the 30th inst. 


*As an immense store-house—some two thousand 
pages of facts bearing upon the history. religion, literature, 
arts, manners, and life of England e Romans to 
the Revolution of 1688, Knient’s Porutar History or 
EnGLanD is beyond all question a very remarkable work. 
Not the least remarkable feature in it perhaps is the 
freshness of feeling and the catholicity of mind which 
still inspires a man, whom many yet associate with 
nothing else than the utilitarianism of the ‘ Useful Know- 
ledge Society.’ ”’—Spectator, 


"Mr. Knight’s book well deserves its name; it will be 
emphatically poyeiee, and it will gain its popularity by 
genuine merit. It is as good a book of the kind as ever 
was written.” — Westminster Review, 


“A History of England for "y' ung “men and young 
women—nota ‘Child’s History,’ like the pretty little 
volumes written by Mr, Dickens—but a book to be sought 
after the age of childhood is past and before the critical 
age has yet arrived—a book that s' be li and read- 
able, without being superficial—full of pictures rather than 
critical dissertations—a. book for the parlour, the co i 
and the school-room :—such is the work p: i 
Knight. The idea is good; and the first part of the work 
—all that is yet published—opens the subject well as to 
style and literary execution. Mr. Knight prefers the plea- 
sant to the stately. In his hands History lays aside her 
robes, her crown, and her majestic utterance; she de- 
lights to linger by the wayside, under shady branches or 
by old crosses or ivied porches, and gossip, about ancient 





roads and peoples, quoting quaint old poets and romancers, 


BraDBury & Evans, 


whom she would resolutely ignore in one of her graver 
moods. Her gossip is very pleasant and entertaining,” 
—Atheneum, 


“Tt is not the history we have been accustomed to 
read—it is not stately, pompous narrative, sounding de. 
scription, characters created for princes, statesmen, and 
warriors, as these dignitaries might be fancied to have 
thought, spoken, or acted; itis, in fact, just the reverse, 
It is a narrative at all times spirited, often conversational, 
of the most i it movements of the nation, and of 
the nation’s intellect, and of the men whose intellects and 
acts or swayed the national c! ter, drawn 
from a careful collection of the ample sources which are 
now available to every student. It is a careful selection 
and appreciation of the results of the acts, laws, and 
customs which influenced society, and either pro 
duced or ‘flowed from icular s of national 
character. There is another feature in this work 
that must be noticed with commendation — the judi- 
cious and abundant use of woodcut illustrations and 

rtraits, The qualities we have indicated as the 

istinguishing characteristics of the work are very 
_ aheromag es displayed in the occasional snatches of 
oreign history, which are necessary to render more 
intelligible and interesting the annals of our own island. 
But, as already mentioned, the striking feature of the 
popular history is its tion to the really important 
object of an historian’s labours, to the illustration of the 
formation, growth, and devel yo of the national 
character and national mind,” —Glasgow Citizen. 
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On the 30th Sept. will be published, price 1s., No. XII. of 


THE VIRGINIANS. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Parts. 


Brapspury & Evans, 


11, Bouverie Street. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. postage free, 


A REVISED CATALOGUE OF 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Also, gratis and postage free, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF 
RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 


AND OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
FOR CASH. 


Cartes Epwarp Muniz, New Oxford Street. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH PLANTS. 
Now ready, Part IV. of 
BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, ILLUSTRATED 
B E. SOWERBY, 


c ». DESCRIBED_ BY C. PIERPOINT 
" in 20 Parts, each cont 
and Descriptions. 


Price, coloured, 38 ts. 6d. per 
ice. » . 6. per 
Part. Also, Part XI. of THE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITADY 





John E, Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth, 8S. 


This day is published, Byo. 432 pp. illustrated by 12 Colourec 
Engravings, and 26 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


EEDS AND WILD FLOWERS. 
By LADY WILKINSON. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
LIFE OF LINNAUS, 

By Miss BRIGHTWELL, of Norwich. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 18mo. price 2s. cloth. 


HE ELEMENTS OF INORGANIC CH E- 
MISTRY. ByJ.C. BUCKMASTER, F.C.S., Certificated Teacher 
of Science by the Department of Science and Art, &c. 
London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES AND STORIES OF 
THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 


On Friday next, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


LANETON PARSONAGE, complete in One 
Volume. Being the ninth work of the new and cheaper wnt 

form Edition of the Stories and Tales by the Author of “Amy 

Herbert,” now comprising the i— “ 

AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. CLEVE HALL, 3s. 64. 

BARL'S DAUGHTER, 20, 6d KATHARINE “samen 3s. bd 

EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. | MARGARET PERCIVAL, ‘s. 
*,* The 

plete in 1 A 


9 vols. price 17. 10s. cloth ; or each work com- 
ly as above, 
London: Longman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
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BARANTE. | ftudes historiques et biographiques. 


2 vols. TE 


B AR ANTE ,, Etudes littéraires et historiques. 
BONN NECHGSE. (EMILE DE). Histoire d’ Angle- 
CAPEF IGUE. LiBglise pendant les quatre der- 


niers siécles. Vol 3. 5s. 
CARREL (A.). Gavres politiques et littéraires 
A = ore ee et ae dées d’une Notice biographique 
tré et Paulin. 5 vols. 25s. 


CHERBOURG “UT LANGLETERRE. Nouvelle 
CORRESPONDANCE DE NAPOLEON I. pub- 


liée par ordre de l'Empéreur Napoléon III. Vol.1. 8yvo. 6s. 
COMBES (F.) La Princesse des Ursins ; essai sur 


ga vie et rr , Vapres de breux documents 





inédits. 8vo. 
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T. XV. 1713-1715. 8vo. Each 6s. 


FERRARI (I.). Histoire des revolutions d’ Italie, 
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al 8vo. Beautifully printed. Lyon. 10s. 
LAUZUN (DUC DE). Ses mémoires (1747-1783), 
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L.Lacour. 12mo. 


LA VALLEE. a recits du vieux chasseur. 
12mo. 2s. 
MAISTRE (I. DE). Mémoires politiques et Cor- 


eee aimee avec commentaires histor. par A. 


MARTIN (HENRI). Histoire de France, depuis 
les temps les ve reculés jusqu’en 1789, Tome Xi. Qua- 
triéme Edition. Each 5s. 


MILNE-EDWARDS. Lecons sur la Physiologie 


tte Y. og ed — de Vhomme et des animaux. Tome IIT. 
lation dusang. 8vo. 6s. 


NAHUYS *(COMTE). Histoire numismstique 
re Ro ote yt Hollande sous le régne de 8. M. Louis-Napoléon. 


NAHUYS (COMTE). The same. Coloured plates. 
RENAN (E.). Histoire générale et systtme com- 


Préface par Jules 


a ——- sémitiques. Inde edition, revue et augmentée. 
0 vo. 12 
RENEE (AMEDEE). Madame de Montmorency. 


Moours et Caractéres au XVII. siécle. Svo. Second edition. 6s. 
ROSE (H.). Traité complet de Chimie analytique. 
Tome I. Analyse qualitative. lére Partie 
ST. SIMON. Ses mémoires completes ‘et authen- 


— —— sur le manuscript original par Cheruel. 
vols. 


8vo. 
St, SIMON, © ‘Vol. XX. (Tables des matires.) 
TEULET (A. F.). Les Codes de!’ Empire Frangais. 


8th Edition. Stout vol. S8yo. 10s 
WETZER ET WELTE. _ Dictionnaire encyclo- 
ique de la Lg eo a ztraduit par J. Goschler. 


Fonts, “ave (A — 
VILLARD DE  HONNECOURT. (Architecte du 


XIII. siecle), Album Spat oe en Facsimile, annoté 
et suivi d'un gl par J. B.A. Ow —- _ au jour 
par A. Darcel. Royal ato. profusely illustrated. 
German. 
KITTLITZ (F. H. v.). meray ch 


h dem russischen | 
iene Kamtschatka, 2 vols. 8vo. 


KONIG (H.). Marianne, De um Liebe leiden. 


's. 6a. 
MANNHARDT (Dr. W. ). Germanische Mythen. 
Forsch 8yo. % 
MOMMSEN ). 


eiten einer 
esien, und 


Die Rémische Chronologie 
"Bimische Mythologie. 12mo. 
SCHLEIDEN Pe. M. J.). Die Landenge von 


Sués. Zur Beurtheih des Canalprojekts und des Auszugs der 
iretten ats Aeeyplen Si ‘mit und einer Karte des nord- 


SCHOENE (Dr. G.).. Bada- Sagen. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
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Just published, in one Vol. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


The Confessions of a Catholic Priest. 

“ It certainly contains some remarkable illustrations of life and 
character.” — 

“ He attached himself to the Hungarian army, and charged, cross 
in hand, at the head of columns. It is needless to recapitulate the 
well known events of the cam » which our author describes 
with all thespirit and vivacity o: an eye- -witness.”’—Saturday Review. 

wane, tory is interesting from many causes, and will well repay 
rusal.”. 

“ Throughout the writer shows the most intimate acquaintance 
with the niceties of Hungarian life and politics. The pen nm which 
F roned these scenes is an able and often an eloquent one.”—Literary 

azette. 


Ex Oriente. Sonnets on the Indian Rebel- 


LION. Feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Uriel and other Poems. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. Also, 


Poems. By the Author of “Uriel.” Price 


ky bat grand poem, ‘Uriel,’....the most] powerful poet of our 
country and our times.” — W. 8: Landor. 

“Power, emotion, and a ...His characters talk 
subtly and impressively.” —. 

“ Power working darkly....the charm of that song.”"—Atheneum. 

“ Sterling and se power.. .Before us stretches the broad, rich 
land of poetry....a man who can write thus would have done well 
in leaving his learming.”- "Critic. 


Scraps from the Kit of a Dead Rebel. 


Edited by C.D. L. Feap. 8vo. price 1s. 


The Catechism of Positive Religion. Trans- 


lated from the French of AUGUSTE COMTE. By RICHARD 
NGREVE, M.A., Author of“ The eae Empire of the West,” 
&e. 1 vol. feap. 8yo. price 6s. 6d. clo 


MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Library Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. 27. 2s. 


. ° 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A 
HISTORY. By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

“Mr. Motley’s volumes oye re ay Bongo "—Saturday Review. 

“ This is an admirable book...... ory is a noble one, and it is 
worthily treated.” —Daily Nee. 

Tee History’ is a work of which any country might be proud.” 
—Press. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


Theism, Doctrinal and Practical; or, 
DIDACTIC RELIGIOUS UTTERANCES. By F RAN cIS 
WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of “ The Soul,” “ History of the 

Hebrew Monarchy,” &¢. 1 Vol. 4to. price 8s. 6d. 


The Soul: its Sorrows and its Aspira- 
TIONS. An Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul as 
the true Basis of Theology. 2 FRANCIS WILLIAM NEW- 
Ly A pA Ray ae of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 


Phases of Faith; or, Passages from the 
HISTORY OF MY CRE By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEW- 
aan Author of “A Tistory of the Hebrew Monarchy,” “The 

Soul jits Sorrows and its Aspirations,” &c. Fifth Edition. Post 
v0. 


Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. 


g 4 Author of “ Three Experiments of Living,” &. New 
ition. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
First Series, embodying the capreceine and Additions of the 
last American Edition; with “Introductory Preface by 
THOMAS at ‘reprinted ty permission, from the first 
English Edition. ost 8y 


Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Second Series. With Preface by THOMAS CARLYLE. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 


William Von Humboldt's Letters to a 
FEMALE FRIEND. jlete Edition. Translated from 
the Second German weaition y CATHERINE M. A. COUPER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


A Retrospect of the Religious Life of 


GLAND; or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free es go 
hy. 3 “JAYLER, B.A. A New Edition, revised. Large po 
0. 78. 64, 


The Religion of the Heart. A Manual 


OF FAITH AND DUTY. By LEIGH HUNT. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Popular Works of J. G. Fichte. 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12. Gages ‘te the Vocation of the 
Scholar, 2s.—The Nature of thezScholar, 3s—The Vocation of 
Man, 4s.—The Characteristics of the Present Age, 6s—The Way 
towards the Blessed Life .—and, in addition, a Memoir of 
Fichte, 4s., by W. SMITH. Each of these may be had 
separately. 


The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco 
WHITE. Written by Himself. With Portions of his Corre- 
spondence. Edited by JOHN HAMILTON THOM, 3 vols. post 
8vo.cloth. Original price lJ. 4s. ; reduced to 15s. 


The Rise and Progress of Christiani 
By R. W. MACKAY, hepa ioc o of “The Progress of the 


Intellect as n Development of the 
Greeks and Hebrews.” Large post 8yo. cloth, 10s. ta. 





The Progress of the Intellect, as exempli- 
FIED IN THE =o DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
GREEKS AND HEBRE W. MACKAY, M.A., 
pom “The Rise and 5, a of Christianity, » 2 vols. 8v0. 
cloth, 24s. 


The Creed of Christendom; its Foun- 
DATIONS AND SUPERSTRUCTURE. By W. RATHBONE 
GREG. 8vo. cloth, l0s. 


Religious Duty, By the Author of “ An 
Essay on Intuitive Morals.” 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“‘ The Author has a mind full of great thoughts, and lips eloquent 
in the utterance of them.”—Nonconformist. cht, » a 


Introduction to the Book of Genesis, 
with a Commentary on the Opening Portion, from the German 
of Dr. Prerer von Boxe rofessor of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literature in the Univ versity of Kénigsberg. 


Edited 
by James Heywoop, M.P., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8yo. pr rice Lis. 


The Positive Philosophy of Aug. Comte. 
Freely translated and condensed by Harner Martinzav. In 
2 vols. large post Svo. price 16s. 


The Life of Jean Paul Fr. Richter. Com- 
piled from various sources. Together with his Autobiography, 
translated from the German, Sec ond Edition. oe witha 
Portrait, engraved on Steel. Post 8yo. cloth, 7s. 


The Sphere and Duties of Government. 


Translated from the German of Baron WILHELM VON HUM- 
BOLDT, by Joseru Covtrmanp, jun. Post 8vo. 5s 


Lectures on Political Economy. By 
FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, or of “ Phases of Faith, 
“ History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” &c. Post 8yo. cloth. 
Original price, 7s. 6d.; reduced to io 


The Philosophy of Kant. Lectures by 

Peleg COUSIN. Translated from the French. To which © 

added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant’s Life and 
Writings. By A.G. HENDERSON. Post 8yo. cloth, 9s. 


The Essence of Christianity. By Ludwig 
FEUERBACH. Translated from the Second p Edition by 
to eames of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus. Po:t 8vo. 
Ci01 


The Life of Jesus. Critically Examined. 


By Dr ae ID FRIEDERICH STRAU Three vols. 8vo. 
cloth, ll. 


A History of the Hebrew Monarchy, 
FROM THE ADMINISTRATION OF SAMUEL TO THE 
BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. By FRANCIS WILLIAM 
NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
‘Author of “The Soul; its Sorrows and a s Aspirations,” &e. 
Second Edition, Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth 


Queestiones Mosaice; or the First Part 
OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS COMPARED WITH THE 
REMAINS OF ANCIENT RELIGIONS. By OSMOND DE 
BEAUVOIR PRIA a Second 


ion, corrected and 
enlarged. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


Theism, Atheism, and the Popular 


THEOLOGY. Sermons by oe PARKER. Large post 
8vo. cloth, with Portrait, 9s 


A Discourse of Matters Pertaining to 


RELIGION. By THEODORE PARKER. New Edition. Post 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 





Ten Sermons of a By Theodore 


PARKER. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
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In post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR, LETTERS, AND DIARY 


OF THE LATE 


REV. HENRY 8. POLEHAMPTON, M.A, 


Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. 


The Diary extends to July'18,' 1857, two days before his 

death in the, Residency,’ from. which date it is 
continued by his Widow. 

Edited by the REV. EDWARD POLEHAMPTON, M 
and 

The REV. THOMAS STEDMAN POLEHAMPTON, M.A. 
Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

[On Wednesday. 


M.A, 


GORDON OF DUNCAIRN. 
NOVEL. 


2 vols. small 8vo. 12s. [On Tuesday. 


Second Edition, 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations, 15s. 


MR. GUBBINS’ ACCOUNT OF THE 
MUTINIES IN OUDH. 


“This book will probably soon supersede all others as # 
record of the revolt of Oudh; mainly because it combines: 
with a clear, circumstantial, "and simple narrative of the 
events of the memorable five months’ siege of Lucknow, 
and beautifully-coloured illustrations of the localities, 
masterly and dispassionate survey of the state of Oudh 

before the siege, and of the various causes to which the 
revolt of the province has been attributed.’’—Economist. 


2 vols. Post 8vo. 


R I T A. 


Aw AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


“A tale full of clever things, lively, amusing, sometimes 
witty, and never for half a page duil, or for a whole page, 
commonplace. The talent displayed in this novel is 
remarkable.”’—Globe. 


STREET LIFE IN 8ST. PETERSBURGH. 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
Neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 


“Lively, witty, entertaining, smartly graphic in de- 
scription. ‘The book will find many readers ‘who will 
peruse its pages with pleasure and amusement not 
unmixed with information.” —Literary Gazette. 


Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


SERVICE AND ADVENTURE WITH 
THE KHAKEE RESSALAH, 


Or Mesrvutr Votunterr Horst, Durtne THE MvtTrinres 
or 1857—58. 
By ROBERT HENRY WALLACE DUNLOP, B.C.S. 


“‘ Life-like, real, and bringing before you the every-day 
life of the resolute body of Irregular Horse to which 
Mr. Dunlop owed the carrying out of many a bold attack.” 


—Economist. 


Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 
SIX MONTHS IN BRITISH BURMAH; 
Or InDIA BEYOND THE GANGES; IN 1857-58 
By CHRISTOPHER T. WINTER. 


“Mr. Winter’s rae adventures occupy @ compara- 


tively few pages, followed by a series of chapters on the 

administration, inhabitants, birds, beasts, reptiles, pro- 
ducts, climate, 5 religion, and history of the pro- 
vince. The volume has its characteristic merit, as being 
a neat and comprehensive description of a very interest- 
ing country, not yet exhausted by the enthusiasm of 
travellers,’”’—Atheneum. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


| JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER 


IN INDIA. By MAJOR NORTH, (0th Rifles, Deputy Judge 
Adyocate General, and_ Aide-de- -Camp to Grxrrat HAvELocK. 
1 vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 

“ We have-as yet seen no book connected with the Indian mutiny 
which has given us so much gratification as Major North’s*‘ Journal.’ 
It is the first faithful record of the deeds of arms performed by that 
phalanx of heroes, the lion-hearted Havelock’s little band, which 
relieved Lucknow. We conimend it to hutrerval a approbation.”” — 
Messenger. 


NOVELS and NOVELISTS, from ELIZA- 


BETH to VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFERESON: 2 vols. with 
Portraits. 


THE OXONIAN IN THELEMARKEN ; 
or, NOTES of TRAVEL in SOUTH-WESTERN NORW. AY; 
with Glances at the Legendary Lore of that District. By the 
REV. F. METCALFE, M. A., Author of “ ‘Phe Oxonian in Nor- 
way,’ &c. 2 vols. with Iuustrations, 21s. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 8vo. With Portraits, 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORI- 


ENTALand WESTERN SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KHIRGIS 
STEPPES, CHINESE TARTARY, and CENTRA LASIA. With 
Fifty Milustrations, including numerous beautifully-coloured 
Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and a Map, 2/. 


OMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “ John Halifax.” 10s. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. Third 


Edition. 10s. 6a 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
MARY HOWITT’S NEW STORY, 


“TRUST AND a ” From the Danish, 1 yol. with Ius- 
trations, 10s. 6d. bour 
“This is a delightful paride from Norse life, written with that 
charming ape ity of style which distinguishes all Mrs. Howitt’s 
productions. We commend the story to the attention of all lovers 
of fiction as presenting something almost original h in atyie 
and materials,and asa tale, moreover, of cqnsiderable interest.’’— Pos: 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES, By MRS. 


THOMSON. 3 yols. [This'day- 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUMPETER. 


By G. W. THORNBURY. 3:vols: 


“We recommend Mr. Tlormbury’s vivacious book to the workd of 
novel-readers.’’—Athenewn. 


TWO HEARTS. Edited by. MRS. GREY, 


Author of “ The Gambler's Wife,” &c rol. with Tiestrations, 
10s. 6d, Just ready, 





DR. HORNER ON HEALTH. 
Second Edition, greatly improved, price 1s. 6d. cloth, with Eight 
Engravings. 


N HEALTH : WHAT PRESERVES, WHAT 
DESTROYS, AND WHAT. RESTORES IT, . In Ten Letters 
to a Non-Medical Friend. By JONAH HORNER, M.D. 

“A remarkable publication. For the small sum of Is. 6d. we have 
an amount of information which could not have been procured by 
hundreds of guinea visits to a first class physician. ‘The character of 
the volume is distinctly indicated by the title.’’—British Standard. 

London: Ward & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Illustrated with many Engravings, in one eras: “ap 8s. 6d. cloth 
xtra; or, in separate volumes, 3s. and 5: 


EMS FROM THE CORAL ISLANDS ; or, 
Incidents of Contrast between savage and Christian ‘Life of 
the South Sea Islanders. By the Rey. WILLIAM GILL, of Rarotonga. 
*,* A Large Paper handsome Edition, extra gilt, suitable for Draw- 
ing- room and Presentation, complete inone volume, , price 10s. 6d.cloth. 
“ Let the lovers of the marvellous, who are constantly looking out 
for new tales of wonder, eis ure this book ; they will find in it more 
to meet their a 5 Appetite han Bulwer, Dickens, or Thackeray can 
supply. The facts here are stranger than fiction. Let sceptics read 
on and they will discover that there is a reyolutionary energy in that 
1 which they denounce as an imposture, before which all the 
ays stems and instrumentalities of men appear imbecile. Let Christians 
ay it ; it will strengthen their faith in the divinity of their reli- 
na a a em in their efforts to evangelise the world.” — 
e omits! 


Ward & Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





In feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


Ho. WE ARE GOVERNED. By ALBANY 
sept FONBLANQUE, jun., Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
a Ww. 
In this ptt volume we are told everythi we can 
t respecting She ie Soudscign ee Cont and Cabi 
Parliament, the Am: e Church, the Bench, the Courts 
of Law and "Police all toe. Inst ations in fact, formed in the course 
of ages for the welfare and security of the people of Great Britain. 
“How wa are Governep” is a book that will be found equally 
sntenseting i and useful with eren that popular one, Lozp St. Lzonarps 
ANDY 


London: George Routledge & Co., Farringdon Street. 





Now ready, Vol. II. price 4s, 6d. cloth lettered. 
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History of Friedrich the Second, called 
Frederick the Great. By Thomas Car- 
lyle. In Four Volumes.” ‘Vols. I. and IL 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


(First Nortce.) 


Tus actual publication of these volumes, 
the first half of Mr. Carlyle’s long-promised 


and long-expected “Life of Frederick the | 


Great,” sets at rest the question, mooted 
more than once during the last few years,— 
whether the work would ever see the light 
at all. ‘Till lately, this seemed rather 
doubtful. It was said by those who were 
supposed to know, that Mr. Carlyle had 
given up Frederick and his History, ac- 
cording to some, because on near acquaint- 
ance, he proved not. quite so heroic as 
had been imagined: according to others, on 
account of the extreme difficulty, the impos- 
sibility, indeed, of securing the necessary 
materials. ‘These rumours, probably, had 
gome real foundation. But the. difficulties, 
whatever they were, that arrested or delayed 
the work have been surmounted, the hero 
is found in the end sufficiently heroic, and 
the materials sufficiently abundant to 


justify perseverance in the. undertaking. | 


As the result, we shall, now possess 
not only an_ intelligible, but a worthy 
history of Frederick and his times; not 
simply a fragmentary and superficial record 
of his sayings and doings, but a consistent 
and profound interpretation of his character 
and deeds. So much we may venture to 
assert, not only from Mr. Carlyle’s rare 
power of historic exposition, but also from 
the special evidence .before us. These 
volumes are a substantial instalment, and 
enable us to estimate what the work will be 
in its finished form. 

Each contains upwards of six hundred 
pages ; the second, indeed, within halfa dozen 
of seven hundred. According to the pre- 
sent announcement, two more such volumes 
will complete the history ; and even if it does 
not go beyond that number it will still be, in 
extent, by far the most considerable of Mr. 
Carlyle’s works, nearly double the length of 
“Cromwell,” and twice that of the “ French 
Revolution.” We cannot help thinking that, 
on the present plan, more than two addi- 
tional volumes will be required to complete 
the full design. 

Not only in extent, however, but in value, 
the life of Frederick promises to be Mr. 
Carlyle’s. greatest. historical work. These 
volumes have all his well-known excellences 
of portraiture and description, with fewer of 
his characteristic defects in tone and style 
than most of his recent productions. The par- 
ticular points, of view and the general treat- 
ment of the subject.are more strictly historical 
than either of his previous Contributions to 
this his favourite department of science. 
While displaying. the same vivid conception 
and graphic portraiture of persons, places, 

.and events that belong both to “ Cromwell” 
and the “ French Revolution,” the historic 
narrativeof these volumes is less fragmentary 
than that of the former, and more elaborate 
and minute than that. of the latter. The 
‘elucidations” of the Protector’s letters and 
speeches throw a flood of light on particular 
Incidents, but are too isolated and detached 
to constitute an independent narrative. And 





the “French Revolution” isratherasuccession 


of historic scenes or pictures than a history. 
As pictures they are’unrivalled in firmness 
of outline, depth of shadow, and brilliancy 
of colour, as well as in the vividness and 
reality of the impressions they; produce; but 
to secure this result, this strength and unity 
of effect, it was necessary for us fairly to 
throw out of account much that is absolutely 
necessary to a thorough comprehension. of 
the story: Whatever proved incapable of 
pictorial treatment, was either barely glanced 
at or altogether “néglected.’ “Moral analysis, 
political disquisition, and philosophical re- 
flections} as tending’ to’ delay the progress, 
and thus diminish the interest, of the story, 
were carefully avoided. Many facts and 
incidents, to0, were omitted, as not neces- 
sary to the scenic evolution, though they 
might be to the full understanding of the 
historical drama... But Mr. Carlyle cannot 
be blamed for such omissions, as he was 
justly entitled’ to assume a knowledge of 
the omitted incident on the part of his 
readers. The story had been told a hundred 
times before, and its details were familiar to 
every schoolboy. No such assumption, how- 
ever, could be made in relation to the present 
work. The) majority of English readers 
know httle of Frederick, and scarcely any- 
thing of early Prussian History. We have 
had it is true several lives of the Great 
Commander, three. at. least, besides stray 
volumes.of slander and gossip about his 
court, his associates, and general way of 
lifer Butythe latter contain scarcely any 
authentic information, and the former have 
remained for the most part unread. Many 
well-informed people probably know nothing 
of Frederick beyond the ¢ocked hat, the 
crooked nose, and large pigtail which his 
numerous portraits have made familiar to 
all. Those whose knowledge may extend a 
little further have most likely derived it 
from Macaulay’s unfinished sketch, which 
though readable enough is at the same time 
most inaccurate and unjust. The notion 
such readers entertain of Frederick the 
Great will naturally be that he was a cruel 
and unprincipled tyrant, gifted with rare 
military ability, successful enough in war, but 
hateful and hated in times of peace. They 
will probably be half disposed to palliate 
his alleged vices on the sufficient ground 
that he was the son of his father, who is 
described by the essayist and historian as a 
frightful savage, continually cuffing and 
cursing everybody within his reach, kicking 
ladies in the open streets, and thrashing 
clergymen on the highway, caring only for 
two things in the world—tobacco and tall 
recruits. “ His ace,’. in fine, says 
Macaulay, “was hell, and he the most 
execrable of fiends, a cross between 
Moloch and Puck.’ What could be ex- 
pected from the son of such a father, 
brought be or rather, according to the same 
veracious historian; dragged up in such a 
home? “Oliver Twist,” says Macaulay, “in 
the parish workhouse, Smike at Dotheboys 
Hall, were petted children when compared 
with this heir-apparent of a crown.” His 
after-life’ was marked by malice, mjustice, 
and oppression, the natural result of such a 
father, such a home, and such an education. 
That is about the sum and substance of 
what the ordinary English reader knows con- 
cerning Frederick the Great and his ancestry. 
Mr. Carlyle is quite aware of all this, and 
acts accordingly. He states at the outset, 
that the common notion of Frederick in this 
country is compounded of two convictions— 





on the one hand, that he “was a robber and 
a villain;” and on the other, “one of the 
greatest. soldiers ever born—a kind of 
“royal Dick Turpin.” And having requested 
all readers “to blow that sorry chaff en- 
tirely out of their minds, and believe nothing 
on the subject except what they get some 
evidence for,” “he finds it absolutely needful 
to begin at the very beginning, and give the 
whole history as elaborately and minutely as 
he can. Not only,however, is. the plan of 
this new history more comprehensive than 
that of the others we have noticed, but the 
tone is calmer and the spirit more judicial. 
There is less of extravagant metaphor, of 
grotesque and vehement objurgation in 
the style. ‘The narrative, too, is inter- 
spersed with political discussions and philo- 
sophical elucidations, which help to connect 
what is isolated, and illustrate what is dark 
in the perplexed European diplomacy of the: 
last century. We must, however, defer 
detailed criticism to a further notice, and 
hasten to give our readers a brief account of 
Mr. Carlyle’s plan, with some specimens 
of the manner in which it is executed. 


The first volume consists of five books, the 
first and two last devoted to Frederick,—oc- 
cupied chiefly with his birth and schooling 
and the two intermediate ones to his ancestry 
and the history of Prussia from the earliest 
times. The first book opens with a “ Proem,” ” 
giving some account of the enterprise in 
hand, and the difficulties to be encountered in 
undertaking it—a kindof general view of 
“ Frederick’s History from the Distance we 
are at.” This proem introduces us first of all 
to the hero himself, as-he appeared at Sans- 
Souci eighty years ago, in the evening of his 
active life. Here is the sketch, full of life 
and reality :— 


‘About fourscore years ago, there used to be seen 
sauntering on the terraces of Sans-Souci, for a 
short time in the afternoon, or you might have 
met him elsewhere at an earlier hour, riding or 
driving in a rapid business manner, on the open 
roads or through the scraggy woods and avenues 
of that intricate amphibious Potsdam region, a 
highly interesting lean little old man, of alert 
though slightly stooping figure; whose name 
among strangers was King Friedrich the Second, or 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and at home among 
the common people, who much loved and esteemed 
him, was Vater Fritz,—Father Fred,—a name of 
familiarity which had not bred contempt in that 
instance. He is a King every inch of him, though 
without the trappings of a King. Presents him- 
self in a Spartan simplicity of vesture : no crown, 
but an old military cocked-hat—generally old, or 
trampled and kneaded into absolute softness, if 
new ;—no sceptre but one like Agamemnon’s, a 
walking-stick cut from the woods, which serves 
also as a riding-stick (with which he hits the horse 
‘between the ears,’ say authors) ;—and for royal 
robes, a mere soldier’s blue coat with red facings, 
coat likely to be old, and sure to have a good deal 
of Spanish snuff on the breast of it ; rest of the 
apparel dim, unobtrusive in colour or cut, ending 
in high over-knee military boots, which may be 
brushed (and, I hope, kept soft with an underhand 
suspicion of oil), but are not permitted to be 
blackened or varnished; Day and Martin with 
their soot-pots forbidden to approach. The man 
is not of god-like physiognomy, any more than of 
imposing stature or costume: close-shut mouth 
with thin lips, prominent jaws and nose, receding 
brow, by no means of Olympian height ; head, 
however, is of long form, and has superlative gray 
eyes in it. Not what is called a beautiful man; 
nor yet, by all appearance, what is called a happy. 
On the contrary, the face bears evidence of many 
sorrows, as they are termed, of much hard labour 
done in this world; and seems to anticipate 
nothing but more still coming. Quiet stoicism, 
capable enough of what joy there were, but nct 
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expecting any worth mention ; great unconscious 
and some conscious pride, well tempered with a 
cheery mockery of humour,—are written on that 
old face ; which carries its chin well forward, in 
spite of the slight stoop about the neck; snuffy 
nose, rather flung into the air, under its old 
eocked-hat,—like an old snuffy lion on the watch ; 
and such a pair of eyes as no man, or lion, or lynx 
of that century bore elsewhere, according to all the 
-testimony we have. ‘Those eyes,’ says Mirabeau, 
‘which, at the bidding of his great soul, fascinated 
you with seduction or with terror (portaient, au 
gré de son dme héroique, la séduction ou la terreur ). 
Most excellent, potent, brilliant eyes, swift-darting 
as the stars, stedfast as the sun ; gray, we said, of 
the azure-gray colour ; large enough, not of glaring 
size ; the habitual expression of them vigilance 
and penetrating sense, rapidity resting on depth. 
Which is an excellent combination ; and gives us 
the notion of a lambent outer radiance springing 
from some great inner sea of light and, fire in the 
man, The voice, if he speak to you, is of similar 
physiognomy: clear, melodious, and sonorous ; 
all tones are in it, from that of ingenuous inqui:y, 
graceful sociality, light-flowing banter (rather 
prickly for most part), up to definite word of 
command, up to desolating word of rebuke and 
reprobation: a voice ‘the clearest and most 
agreeable in conversation I ever heard,’ says witty 
Dr. Moore. ‘He speaks a great deal,’ continues 
the Doctor ; ‘yet those who hear him, regret that 
he does not speak a good deal more. His observa- 
tions are always lively, very often just ; and few 
men possess the talent of repartee in greater 
perfection.’ ” 

Looking across the eighty years that have 
intervened since his death, Mr. Carlyle finds 
that the one event which has, more than any- 
thing else, obscured the glory and hidden 
the greatness of this kingly figure, is that of 
the French Revolution. hes is his high] 
characteristic account of the manner in whic 
this “ enormous phenomenon” eclipsed for a 
time what was great and memorable in the 
age immediately preceding, together with an 
allusive comparison of the chief actors in 
both :— 

‘*The French Revolution may be said to have, 
for about half a century, quite submerged Fried- 
rich, abolished him from the memories of men ; 
and now on coming to light again, he is found 
defaced under strange mud-incrustations, and the 
eyes of mankind look at him from a singularly 
changed, what we must call oblique and perverse 
point of vision. This is one of the difficulties in 
dealing with his History ;—especially if you hap- 

en to believe both in the French Revolution and 
in him ; that is to say, both that Real Kingship 
is eternally indispensable, and also that the 
Destruction of Sham Kingship (a frightful pro- 
cess) is occasionally so. 

‘*On the breaking-out of that formidable Ex- 
plosion, and Suicide of his Century, Friedrich 
sank into comparative obscurity ; eclipsed amid 
the ruins of that universal earthquake, the very 
dust of which darkened all the air, and made of 
day a disastrous midnight. Black midnight, 
broken only by the blaze of conflagrations ;— 
wherein, to our terrified imaginations, were seen, 
not men, French and. other, but ghastly portents, 
stalking wrathful, and shapes of avenging gods. 
It must be owned the figure of Napoleon was 
titanic ; especially to the generation that looked 
on him, and that waited shuddering to be de- 
voured by him. In general, in that French 
Revolution, all was on a huge scale; if not 
greater than anything in human experience, at 
least more grandiose. All was recorded in bul- 
letins, too, addressed to the shilling-gallery ; and 
there were fellows on the stage with such a 
breadth of sabre, extent of whiskerage, strength 
of windpipe, and command of men and gunpowder, 
as had never been seen before. How they bel- 
lowed, stalked, and flourished about ; counterfeit- 
ing Jove’s thunder to an amazing degree ! 
Terrific Drawcansir figures, of enormous whisker- 
age, unlimited command of gunpowder; not 





heroism, stage-heroism in them ; compared with 
whom, to the shilling-gallery, and frightened ex- 
cited theatre at large, iteseemed as if there had 
been no generals or sovereigns before; as if 
Friedrich, Gustavus, Cromwell, William Con- 
queror and Alexander the Great were not worth 
speaking of henceforth. 

‘* All this, however, in half a century is con- 
siderably altered. The Drawcansir equipments 
getting gradually torn off, the natural size is seen 
better; translated from the bulletin style into 
that of fact and history, miracles, even to the 
shilling-gallery, are not ‘so miraculous. It begins 
to be apparent that there lived great men before 
the era of bulletins and Agamemnon. Austerlitz 
and Wagram shot away more gunpowder,—gun- 
powder probably in the proportion of ten to one, 
or a hundred to one: but neither of them was 
tenth-part such a beating to your enemy as that 
of Rosbach, brought about by strategic art, human 
ingenuity and intrepidity, and the loss of 478 
men. Leuthen, too, the Battle of Leuthen 
(though so few English readers ever heard of it) 
may very well hold up its head beside any victory 
gained by Napoleon or another. For the odds 
were not far from three to one ; the soldiers were 
of not far from equal quality; and only the 
General was consummately superior, and the 
defeat a destruction. Napoleon did, indeed, by 
immense expenditure of men and gunpowder, 
overrun Europe for a time: but Napoleon never, 
by husbanding and wisely expending his men and 
gunpowder, defended a little Prussia against all 
Europe, year after year for seven years long, till 
Europe had enough, and gave up the enterprise 
as one it could not manage. So soon as the 
Draweansir equipments are well torn off; and the 
shilling-gallery got to silence, it will be found 
that there were great Kings before Napoleon,— 
and likewise an Art of War, grounded on veracity 
and human courage and insight, not upon Draw- 
cansir rodomontade, grandiose Dick-Turpinism, 
revolutionary madness, and unlimited expen- 
diture of men and gunpowder. ‘ You may paint 
with a very big brush, and yet not be a great 
painter,’ says a satirical friend of mine! This is 
becoming more and more apparent, as the dust- 
whirlwind, and huge uproar of the last gene- 
ration, gradually die away again.” 


Apart, however, from the historic hin- 
drance to the modern reader’s recognition of 
Frederick in his true proportions, there are 
other difficulties of a more perplexing kind. 
These are the perverse misrepresentations of 
his lifeandcharacter which were industriously 
circulated for half a century ; the obstinate 
prejudices and prepossessions they have 
naturally enough produced; and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining full details and authentic 
materials for ascertaining and establishing 
the truth. This last difficulty Mr. Carlyle 
alludes to again and again with a kind of 
wrathful pathos that is sufficiently amusing. 
Here is his first account of his difficulty :-— 


‘*With such wagonloads of Books and Printed 
Records as exist on the subject of Friedrich, it has 
always seemed possible, even for a stranger, to 
acquire some real understanding of him ;—though 
practically, here and now, I have to own, it proves 
difficult beyond conception. Alas, the Books are 
not cosmic, they are chaotic; and turn out un- 
expectedly void of instruction to us. Small use 
in a talent of writing, if there be not first of all 
the talent of discerning, of loyally recognising, of 
discriminating what is to be written! Books 
born mostly of Chaos,—which want all things, 
even an Index,—are a painful object. In sorrow 
and disgust, you wander over those multitudinous 
Books ; you dwell in endless regions of the super- 
ficial, of the nugatory : to your bewildered sense 
it is as if no insight into the real heart of Fried- 
rich and his affairs were anywhere to be had. 
Truth is, the Prussian Dryasdust, otherwise an 
honest fellow, and not afraid of labour, excels all 
other Dryasdusts yet known; I have often sorrow- 
fully felt as if there were not in Nature, for dark- 





without sufficient ferocity, and even a certain 





comparable to him. He writes big Books wantin 
in almost every quality ; and does not even giv. 
an Index to them. He has made of Friedrich; 
History a wide-spread, inorganic, trackless mattey- 
dismal to your mind, and barren as a continent of 
Brandenburg sand !—Enough, he could do yo 
other: I have striven to forgive him. Let the 
reader now forgive me; and think sometimes 
what probably my raw-material was !” 

Mr. Carlyle’s life of its greatest modern 
hero will no doubt be hailed in Germany as it 
deserves to be, and receive an enthusiastic 
welcome from German readers. Whether it 
will be equally welcome to German writers, 
especially in the department of history, ic, 
however, very questionable. Mr. Carlyle 
condemns them all, with scarcely a single 
exception, and that too in a most ruthless 
and emphatic manner. His scornful indig. 
nation reaches a climax in referring to their 
most distinguished native historian—the 
historiographer-royal of Prussia, we believe, 
~—Dr. Pauli, whose name will be familiar to 
most English readers from his “Life of 
Alfred the Great,” and continuation of Lay. 
penberg’s “History of England.” Dr. 
Pauli has written “A History of the 
Prussian States,” in eight quarto volumes, 
which Mr. Carlyle says is the standard work 
on the subject, adding at the same time that 
itis “ intolerable to human nature.” Further 
on, he speaks of the writer and his work as 
“ grandiloquent Pauli, our fatal friend, with 
his light watery quartos, which gods and 
men, unless driven by necessity, have learned 
to avoid.” Other writers of mark fare 
scarcely any better in his hands. Erman, 
for example, writes a life of Sophie Char- 
lotte, first Queen of Prussia, in “ feeble 
watery style and distracted arrangement.” 
Voight, again, has produced a work on 
the Teutonic order of knights, in “five 
heavy volumes, grounded on faithful read- 
ing, but evincing a fatal defect of almost every 
other quality.” The only native historian 
who finds favour in his eye is one apparently 
almost unknown, Kohler, who wrote several 
works on early German history, which Mr. 
Carlyle finds useful. He speaks of him as 
“by far the best historical genius the Ger- 
mans have yet piers though he is not 
much mentioned in their literary histories 
and catalogues. A man of ample learning, 
and also of strong human sense and human 
honesty ; whom it is thrice pleasant to meet 
with in these ghastly solitudes, populous 
chiefly with dreadful creations.” 


e can 
easily imagine the rage and disappointment 
of these authorities in German History, on 


receiving such a contemptuous denunciaticn 
of their works from one whose verdict they 
might, perhaps, have naturally expected to 
be widely different. From Mr. Carlyle’s 
known admiration of German writers and 
German literature, they would no doubt anti- 
cipate a full recognition and favourable 
appreciation of their labours. Fancy their 
wrath and dismay on finding their painful 
researches, profound philosop’ y> and stately 
dignified rhetoric appreciated—in the mann 
we have seen above! Mr. Carlyle concludes 
his preliminary summary of the enterprise 
before him in the following terms :— 

“On the whole, it is evident the difficulties to 
a History of Friedrich are great and. many: ard 
the sad certainty is at last forced upon me that 
no good Book can, at this time, especially in this 
country, be written on the subject. erefore 
let the reader put up with an indifferent or bad 
one; he little knows how much worse it could 
easily have been !—Alas, the Ideal of History, 4s 
my friend Sauerteig knows, is very high ; and it 





ness, dreariness, immethodic platitude, anything 


is not one serious man, but many successions of 
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such, and whole serious generations of men, that 
ean ever again build up History towards its old 
dignity. We must renounce ideals. We must 
sadly take-up with the mournfullest barren 


yealities ;—dismal continents of Brandenburg sand, | 


as in this instance ; mere tumbled mountains of 
marine-stores, without so much as an Index to 
them ! 


‘‘ Has the reader heard of Sauerteig’s last batch | 


of Springwiirzel, a rather curious valedictory 
Piece? ‘All History is an imprisoned Epic, nay 
an imprisoned Psalm and nig wg says Sauerteig 
there. 1 wish, from my soul, he had disimprisoned 
it in this instance !_ But he only says, in magnilo- 
quent language, how grand it would be if dis- 
imprisoned ;—and hurls out, accidentally striking 
on this subject, the following rough sentences, 
suggestive though unpractical, with which I shall 
clude :— 

ar ‘Schiller, it appears, at one time thought of 
writing an Epic Poem upon Friedrich the Great, 
“ ypon some action of Friedrich’s,” Schiller says. 
Happily Schiller did not do it. By oversetting 
fact, disregarding reality, and tumbling time and 
space topsyturvy, Schiller with his fine gifts 
might no doubt have written a temporary ‘‘epic 
poem,” of the kind read and admired by many 
simple persons. But that would have helped 
little, and could not have lasted long, It is not 
the untrue imaginary Picture of a man and his 
life that I want from my Schiller, but the actual 
natural Likeness, true as the face itself, nay érwe7’, 
in a sense. Which the Artist, if there is one, 
might help to give, and the Botcher (Pfuscher) 
never can! Alas, and the Artist does not even 
try it; leaves it altogether to the Botcher, being 
busy otherwise ! 

‘“<Believing that mankind are not doomed 
wholly to doglike annihilation, I believe that 
much of this will mend. I believe that the world 
will not always waste its inspired men in mere 
fiddling to it. That the man of rhythmic nature 
will feel more and more his vocation towards the 
Interpretation of Fact ; ‘since only in the vital 
centre of that, could we once get thither, lies all 
real melody ; and that he will become, he, once 
again the Historian of Events,—bewildered Dry- 
asdust having at last the happiness to be his 
servant, and to have some guidance from him. 
Which will be blessed nasal For the present, 
Dryasdust strikes me like a ng ge Nigger gone 
masterless : Nigger totally unfit for self-guidance ; 
yet without master good or bad ; and whose feats 
in that capacity no god or man can rejoice in. 

“* History, with faithful Genius at the top and 
faithful Industry at the bottom, will then be 
capable of being written. History will then 
actually be written,—the inspired gift of God em- 
ploying itself to illuminate the dark ways of God. 
A thing thrice pressingly needful to be done! 
Whereby the modern Nations may again become 
a little less godless, and again have their “‘ epics” 
(of a different from the Schiller sort), and again 
have several things they are still more fatally in 
want of at present !’” 

The remaining chapters of the first book, 
four in number, are occupied with the hero’s 
birth and parentage. From these we take 
two pictures ; those of George I. of England 
and of his sister Sophie Charlotte, first 
Queen of Prussia, who were respectively 
Frederick’s great uncle and grandmother. 
George is not yet King of England, nor 
even Elector of Hanover, only Crown Prince, 
and his nephew, Frederick’s father,—“a 
robust, rather mischievous boy of five years 
old,” is on a visit at his father’s, “ Gentle- 
man Ernest’s” court, sent thither by his 
careful mother in the hope that the boy, 
naturally rather rough, may gain in that 
polite centre something of polish, breeding, 
” meg Here is Crown Prince 

eorge, and a glimpse at the great traged 
of his life: gimp gr ragedy 

“Uncle George in, -‘ Kurprinz Geor 
Iadwig’ (Electoral Prinee and Heir dppnnnty 
who became George I. of England; he, always a 


taciturn, saturnine, somewhat grim-visaged man, 
| not without thoughts ofthis own, but mostly inar- 
| ticulate thoughts, was just at this time in a deep 
domestic intricacy. Uncle George the Kurprinz 
was painfully detecting, in these very months, 
that his august spouse and cousin, a brilliant not 
uninjured lady, had become an indignant injuring 
one ; that she had gone, and was going, far astray 
in her walk of life! Thus all is not radiance at 
Hanover either, Ninth Elector though we are ; 
but, in the soft sunlight, there quivers a streak of 
the blackness of very Erebus withal. Kurprinz 
George, ‘I think, though he too is said to have 
been good to the boy, could not take much interest 
in this burly nephew of his just now ! 

‘‘Sure enough it was in this year 1693 that the 
famed Kénigsmark tragedy came ripening fast 
towards a crisis in Hanover; and next year the 
catastrophe arrived. A most tragic business ; of 
which the little boy, now here, will know more 
one day. Perhaps it was on this very visit—on 
one visit it credibly was—that Sophie Charlotte 
witnessed a sad scene in the Schloss of Hanover— 
high words rising, where low cooings had been 
more appropriate ; harsh words, mutually recrimi- 
native, rising ever higher ; ending, it is thought, 
in things, or menaces and motions towards things 
(actual box on the ear, some call it), never to be 
forgotten or forgiven! And on Sunday, Ist of 
July, 1694, Colonel Count Philip Konigsmark, 
Colonel in the Hanover Dragoons, was seen for the 
last time in this world. From that date he has 
vanished suddenly underground in an inscrutable 
manner ; never more shall the light of the sun, or 
any human eye behold that handsome blackguard 
man. Not for a hundred and fifty years shall 
human creatures know or guess with the smallest 
certainty what has become of him. 

‘*And shortly after Konigsmark’s disappearance 
there is this sad phenomenon visible: A once 
very radiant princess (witty, haughty-minded, 
beautiful, not wise or fortunate) now gone all 
ablaze into angry tragic conflagration ; getting 
locked into the old Castle of Ahlden, in the moory 
solitudes of Liineburg Heath; to stay there till 
she die—thirty years as it proved—and go into 
ashes andangry darkness as she may. Old peasants, 
late in the next century, will remember that they 
used to see her sometimes driving on the Heath 
—beantiful lady, long black hair, and the glitter 
of diamonds in it; sometimes the reins in her 
own hand, but always with a party of cavalry 
round her, and their swords drawn. ‘ Duchess 
of Ahlden,’ that was her title in the eclipsed state. 
Born Princess of Zelle ; by marriage, Princess of 
Hanover (Kurprinzessin) ; would have been Queen 
of England too, had matters gone otherwise than 
they did. Her name, like that of a little daughter 
she had, is Sophie Dorothee; she is cousin and 
divorced wife of Kurprinz George ; divorced, and 
as it were abolished av in this manner. She is 
little Friedrich Wilhelm’s aunt-in-law; and her 
little daughter comes to be his wife in process of 
time. Of him, or of those belonging to him, she 
took small notice, I suppose, in her then mood, 
the crisis coming on so fast. In her happier 
innocent days she had two chililren—a king that 
is to be, and a queen; George II. of England, 
Sophie Dorothee of Prussia; but must not now 
call them hers, or ever see them again.” 

Sophie Charlotte, first Queen of Prussia, 
was a learned and accomplished lady, of 
lively ready wit, sprightly manners, and 
animated felicitous speech, “deep in litera- 
ture, especially deep in French theological 
polemics, with a strong leaning to the ra- 
tionalistic side.” All of which tastes and 
tendencies she had inherited from her 
mother, Electress Sophie. Here is an anec- 
dote of these royal ladies on their travels, 
with an incidental sketch of two philosophers 
of world-wide fame : 


‘“‘They had stopped in Rotterdam once, ona 
certain journey homewards from Flanders and the 
Baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, to see that admirable 
sage, the doubter Bayle. Their sublime mes- 
senger roused the poor man, in his garret there, 





in the Bompies,—after dark : but he had a head- 





ache that night ; was in bed, and could not come. 
He followed them next day; leaving his paper 
imbroglios, his historical, philosophic: 1, anti-theo- 
logical marine-stores ; and suspended his never- 
ending scribble, on their behalf;—but would not 
accept a pension, and give it up. 

‘They were shrewd, noticing, intelligent and 
lively women ; persuaded that there was some 
nobleness for man beyond what the tailor imparts 
to him ; and even very eager to discover it had 
they known how. In these very days, while our 
litttle Friedrich at Berlin lies in his cradle, sleep- 
ing most ofhis time, sage Leibnitz, a rather-weak, 
but hugely ingenious old gentleman, with bright 
eyes and long nose, with vast black peruke and 
bandy legs, is seen daily in the*Linden Avenue at 
Hanover (famed Linden Alley, leading from Town 
Palace to Country one, a couple of miles long, 
rather disappointing when one sees it), daily 
driving or walking towards Herrenhausen, where 
the Court, where the old Electress is, who will 
have a touch of dialogue with him to diversify 
her day. Not very edifying dialogue, we may 
fear ; yet once more, the best that can be had in 
present circumstances. Here is some lunar reflex 
of Versailles, which is a polite court ; direct rays 
there are from the oldest written Gospels and the 
newest ; from the great unwritten Gospel of the 
Universe itself; and from one’s own real effort, 
more or less devout, to read all these aright. Let 
us not condemn that poor French element of 
Eclecticism, Scepticism, Tolerance, Theodicea, and 
Bayle of the Bompies versus the College of Saumur. 
Let us admit that it was profitable, at least that 
it was inevitable ; let us pity it, and be thankful 
for it, and rejoice that we are well out of it. Scep- 
ticism, which is there beginning at the very top 
of the world-tree, and has to descend through all 
the boughs with terrible results to mankind, is as 
yet pleasant, tinting the leaves with fine autumnal 
red. 

Sophie Charlotte held scientific and lite- 
rary “véunions” at Berlin, which were 
attended by Toland, an English writer of 
some mark in the deistical controversies 
that raged in this country during the early 
part of the last century. Toland, who also 
had strong sympathies with the French ra- 
tionalistic way of thinking, naturally found 
himself at home at these réunions. The 
following is an account of the royal lady 
who gave them, with Mr. Carlyle’s own 
summary of her character : 


“These were Sophie Charlotte's reunions ; very 
charming in their time. At which how joyful for 
Irish Toland to be present, as was several times 
his luck. Toland, a mere broken Heretic in his 
own country, who went thither once as Secretary 
to some Embassy (Embassy of Macclesfield’s, 
1701, announcing that the English Crown had 
fallen Hanover-wards), and was no doubt glad, 
poor headlong soul, to find himself a gentleman 
and Christian again, for the time being,—admires 
Hanover and Berlin very much; and looks upon 
Sophie Charlotte in particular as the pink of 
women. Something between an earthly Queen 
and a divine Egeria; ‘‘Serena” he calls her; 
and, in his high-flown fashion, is very laudatory. 
‘The most beautiful Princess of her time,’ says 
he,—meaning one of the most beautiful; her 
features are extremely regular, and full of yiva- 
city ; copious dark hair, blue eyes, complexion 
excellently fair ;—‘not very tall, and somewhat 
too plump,’ he admits elsewhere. And then her 
mind,—for gifts, for graces, culture, where will 
you find such a mind? ‘Her reading is infinite, 
and she is conversant in all manner of subjects ;’ 
‘knows the abstrusest problems of Philosophy ;’ 
says admiring Toland: much knowledge every- 
where exact, and handled as by an artist and 
queen : for ‘her wit is inimitable,’ ‘her justness 
of thought, her delicacy of expression,’ her felicity 
of utterance and management, are great. Foreign: 
courtiers call her ‘the Republican Queen.’ She 
detects you a sophistry at one glance; pierces 
down direct upon the weak point of an opinion : 
never in my whole life did I, Toland, come upon 
a swifter or sharper intellect. And then she is 
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so good withal, so bright and cheerful ; and ‘has 
the art of uniting what to the rest of the world 
are antagonisms, mirth and learning,’—say even, 
mirth and good sense. Is deep in music, too ; 
plays daily on her harpsichord, and fantasies, and 
even composes, in an eminent manner, Toland’s 
admiration, deducting the highflown temper and 
manner of the man, is sincere and great. 

‘Beyond doubt a bright airy lady, shining in 
mild radiance in those Northern parts; very 
graceful, very witty and ingenious; skilled to 
speak, skilled to hold her tongue,—which latter 
art‘ also’was frequently in requisition with her. 
She did not much venerate her husband, nor the 
Court population, male’ or female, whom he chose 
to haye about him: his and their ways were by 
no means hers, if she had cared to publish her 
thoughts. Friedrich I., it is admitted on all 
hands, was ‘an expensive Herr ;’ much given to 
magnificent ceremonies, etiquettes and solemnities ; 
making no great way anywhither, and that always 
with noise enough, and with a dust-vortex of 
courtier intrigues and cabals encircling him,— 
from which it is better to stand quite to wind: 
ward. Moreover he was slightly crooked ; most 
sensitive, thin of skin and liable to sudden flaws 
of temper, though at heart very kind and good. 
Sophie Charlotte is she who wrote once, ‘ Leibnitz 
talked to me of the infinitely little (de [infiniment 
petit): mon Dieu, as if I did not know enough of 
that!’ Besides, it is whispered, she was once 
near marrying to Louis XIV.’s Dauphin; her 
Mother Sophie, and her Cousin the Dowager 
Duchess of Orleans, cunning women both, had 
brought her to Paris in her girlhood, with that 
secret object ; and had very nearly managed it. 
Queen of France that might have been ; and now 
jt is but Brandenburg, and the dice have fallen 
somewhat wrong for us! She had Friedrich Wil- 
helm, the rough boy; and perhaps nothing more 
of very precious property, Her first child, like- 
wise a boy, had soon died, and there came no 
third: tedious ceremonials, and the infinitely 
little, were mainly her.lot.in this world.” 


The Queen’s husband, Frederick I., son of 
the “ great elector,” in his strenuous pursuit 
of the “infinitely little,’ had at length at- 
tained a crown in the following rather 
questionable and accidental manner as it is 
asserted : 

‘*The negotiation had lasted some seven years, 
without result. There is no doubt but the Suc- 
cession War and Marlborough would have 
brought it to a happy issue: in the mean while, 
it is said to have succeeded at last, somewhat on 
the sudden, by a kind of accident. This is the 
curious mythical account ; incorrect in some un- 
essential particulars, but in the main and singular 
part of it well-founded. Elector Friedrich, 
according to Péllnitz and others, after failing in 
‘many methods, had sent 100,000 thalers (say 
15,0007.) to give, by way of—bribe we must call 
it,—to the chief opposing Hofrath at Vienna. 
The money was offered, accordingly ; and was 
refused by the opposing Hofrath : upon which the 
Brandenburg Ambassador wrote that it was all 
labour lost ; and even hurried off homewards in 
despair, leaving a Secretary in his place. The 
Brandenburg Court, nothing despairing, orders in 
the mean while, Try another with it,—some other 
Hofrath, whose name they wrote in cipher, which 
the blundering Secretary took to mean no Hofrath 
but the Kaiser’s Confessor and Chief Jesuit, Pater 
Wolf. To him accordingly he hastened, with the 
cash, to him with the respectful Electoral request ; 
- who received both, it is said, especially the 
15,0002, with a Gloria in excelsis; and went 
forthwith and persuaded the Kaiser.” 

The crown thus obtained is about to be 
formally put on, and at this august ceremony 
we obtain another glimpse of the royal 
husband, who was rather fond of display, 
rather exacting in the matter of Court 
etiquette, faithful and zealous, in fact, in his 
attachment to the “ infinitely little,” and of 
his rather republican rationalistic Queen who 
had had “ enough of that :” 


‘The magnificence of Friedrich’s processionings 
into Kénigsberg, and through it or in it, to be 
crowned, and of his coronation ceremonials there : 
what pen can describe it, what pen need! Folio 
volumes with copper-plates have been written on 
it; and are not yet all pasted in band-boxes, or 
slit into spills. ‘The diamond-buttons of his 
Majesty’s coat’ (snuff-coloured or purple, I cannot 


judge what an expensive Herr. Streets were hung 
with cloth, carpeted with cloth, no end of draperies 


there was cloth enough, of scarlet and other bright 
colours, to thatch the Arctic Zone. With illumi- 
nations, cannon-salvos, fountains running wine. 
Friedrich had made two Bishops for the nonce. 


into Quasi-Bishops, on the Anglican model, — 
which was always a favourite with him, and a 
pious wish of his :—but they remained mere cut 
branches, these two, and did not, after their 
haranguing and anointing functions, take root in 
the country. He himself put the crown on his 
head : ‘King here in my own right, after all !’ 
—And looked his royallest, we may fancy ; the 
kind eyes of him almost partly fierce for moments, 
and ‘the cheerfulness of pride’ well blending with 
something of awful. 

“In all which sublimities, the one thing that 
remains for human memory is not in these Folios 
at all, but is considered to be a fact not the less : 
Electress Charlotte's, now Queen Charlotte's, very 
strange conduct on the occasion. For she cared 
not much about crowns, or upholstery magnifi- 
cences of any kind; but had meditated from of 
old on the infinitely little ; and under these genu- 
flexions, risings, sittings, shiftings, grimatings on 
all parts, and the endless droning éloquence of 
Bishops invoking Heaven, her, ennui,..not. ill- 
humoured or offensively ostensible, was heartfelt 
and transcendent. At one ‘turn ‘of the proceed- 
ings, Bishop This and, Chancellor That, droning 
their empty grandiloquences at discretion, Sophie 
Charlotte was distinctly seen ‘to smuggle out’ her 
snuff-box, being addicted to that rakish practice, 
and fairly solace herself with a delicate little pinch 
of snuff. Rasped tobacco, tabac répé, ealled by 
mortals répé or rapee : there is no ‘doubt about it ; 
and the new King himself noticed her, and hurled 
back a look of due fulminancy, which could not 
help the matter, and was only lost in air. A me- 
morable little action, and almost symbolic in the 
first Prussian Coronation. ‘Yes, we are Kings, 
and are got so near the stars, not nearer; and 
you invoke the gods, in that tremendously long- 
winded manner; and I—Heavens, I have my 
snuff-box by me, at least!’ Thou wearied patient 
Heroine ; cognisant of the infinitely little !—This 
symbolic pinch of snuff is fragrant all along in 
Prussian History. A fragrancy of humble verity 
in the middle of all royal or other ostentations ; 
inexorable, quiet protest against cant, done with 
such simplicity: Sophie Charlotte's symbolic 
pinch of snuff. She was always considered some- 
thing of a Republican Queen.” 

Here we must pause for the present. 
Next week we shall return to these brilliant 
and instructive volumes for some account of 
the Hohenzoilerns in Brandenburg, and of 
Friedrich’s early life and training. 








The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other 
Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. (Kent, late Bogue.) 


First of all (and shame to us that it should 
be so) and before the poet begins to sing, he 
has to beg that he may not have his pocket 
picked. At the very outset of the new 
volume of Mr. Longfellow’s. poems, he 
announces that in order to protect himself 
from the plunder usual, in the case of 
American books, on the part of certain 
— publishers, he has had a small but 
sufficient part of his book contributed by an 
English author. This little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump, and our copyright laws, 





— 


recollect) ‘cost 1,5007. apiece ;’ by this one feature | ; 4 
| nations of the world, and no writer, English 


Two of his natural. Church-Superintendents made | 


and cloth; your oppressed imagination feels as if | 





otherwise useless to the poet from the west 
instantly become operative, and Mr. Long. 
fellow may. be permitted to go unplundere;| 
It_is no excuse for us to allege that Tennyson 
or Browning would be used in America ;, 
Longfellow has been used here. he stat. 
of the copyright laws on both sides th. 
Atlantic is a disgrace to the two great 


or American, who has the honour of }j, 
country at heart will miss an opportuni, 


| of recording his protest against the existin:: 


system. 

A book of any lively, kind is special}; 
welcome at this stagnating season, an 
Longfellow, who is always welcome, comics 
just now with double acceptation. Tt seems 
to us that the frankest and friendliest way 
to deal with him, and assuredly the way 
which will be most pleasant to the reader, is ty 
pretermit any essay, however profound, upon 
what poetry ought to be, and to what depari- 
ment thereof Mr. Longfellow is attached, 
and what he hath heretofore. done therein, 
When a friend brings you a present, it js 
hardly cordial to abstain from looking at it 
until you have delivered a speech upon the 
nature and history of gifts in general, upon 
the various gifts your friend hath from time 
to time bestowed on you, and so com 
gradually on to the opening the new caskei, 
with an encouraging “And now, my deer 
Jones, let us see what you have brought us 
this time.” Suppose that having, and giving 
others credit for having, a general recollecticn 
that Mr. Longfellow never came withort 
bringing something good, something that 
has become one of those familiar household 
treasures that we are. so accustomed to as 
not always to notice them, though we should 
notice remarkably, and with objurgatior, 
their absence; suppose, we say, that we at 
once ask the poet to speak for himself. 

The metre of his larger poem is a well 
known one, It is not the curious one ‘of 
“ Hiawatha,” which set all the parodists at 
work more or less successfully, but another 
of our older acquaintances. The courtship 
of Miles Standish occupies about seventy 
pages, or halfthe book. The poem “ rests on 
a basis of historical truth.” Miles Standish 
was the descendant of a valiant race in 
Lancashire. 

“ Among the soldiers sent over by Eliza- 
beth Queen of England to help the Dutch in 
their grand struggle for independence, Miles 
Standish iam Ye sword. He united the 
wisdom of a true statesman with the nerve 
and daring of a good soldier, qualities which 
fitted him in a pre-eminent degree to adorn 
the post which, when he left Leyden for 
America, he was called on to fill. In Hol 
land, he had learned to admire the devoted- 
ness and moral grandeur of the Puritans. 
Though he never joined their Church, he was 
the staunch friend and sworn defender of 
that little band of heroic men and women 
who landed from the Mayflower in New 
England in the year 1620. As ‘the “best 
linguist’ among the pilgrims, he was quali- 
fied to treat with the indians ; and, as the 
best soldier, he took the command’ in their 
expeditions. ‘His capital exploit,’ as the 
old chronicle terms it, was the salvation of 
the planters at Weymouth from extermina- 
tion. The hostility of the Indians had been 
preroles by the injustice of some greedy 

ondon adventurers, who were: striving t0 
monopolise the advantages of the fur trade. 
The colony was saved. by the. wisdom and 
courage of Miles Standish. He died in 16°, 
at the age of 72.” 
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The rest of his history is either told or | 


shadowed out in the poem, to which we now 

introduce our readers. The scene is the old 

American colony, Plymouth. Miles is dis- 

covered in an apartment of “his simple and 

primitive dwelling,” where his handsome 

young friend John Alden is writing. The 

room is garnished with arms: 

“Suddenly breaking the silence, the diligent scribe 

interrupting, : : , 

Spake, in the pride of his heart, Miles Standish, the 
Captain of Plymouth. 

‘Look at these arms,” he said, ‘the warlike weapons that 
han 


g 
Burnished and bright and clean, as if for parade or 
inspection! 


Thisis the sword of Damascus I fought with in Flanders; | 


this breast-plate, 

Well I remember the day! once saved my life in a 
skirmish ; 

Here in front you can see the very dint of the bullet 

Fired point-blank at my heart by a Spanish arcabucero. 

Had it not been of sheer-steel, the forgotten bones of 
Miles Standish 

Would at this moment be mould, in their grave in the 
Flemish morasses.’ 

Thereupon answered John Alden, but looked not up from 
his writin 


gt 
‘Truly the beget of the Lord hath slackened the speed of 
tl 


he bullet ; 
He in his mercy preserved you, to be our shield and our 
on!’ 


wea 
Stil the Captain continued, unheeding the words of the 


stripling : 
‘Se, how bright they are burnished, as if in an arsenal 


, hanging; ‘ ? 
That is because I have done it myself, and not left it to 
others. 
Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an excellent 


age ; 

So 1 take a of my arms, 28 you of your pens and your 
inkhorn. 

Then, too, there are my soldiers, my great, inyincible 
army, 

Twelve per all equipped, having each his rest and his 
matchloc 

Tiehieen shillings a month, together with diet and 

ilage, 

Anil, ike Cesar, I know thename of each of my soldiers !’ 

This he said with,a smile, that. danced in his eyes, as the 
sunbeams 

Dance on the waves of the sen, and vanish again ina 
moment. 

Aiden washed as he wrote, and still the Captain con- 
tin 


ued : 
‘Look! you can’see from this window my brazen howitzer 


plant 

High on the roof of the church, a preacher who speaks to 
the purpose, logic, 

Steady, straight-forward, and strong, with irresistible 

Orthodox, flashing conviction right into the hearts of the 
heathen. 

Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the Indians ; 

Let them come, if they like, and the sooner they try it the 


T,— 
let them come’ if they like, be it sagamore, sachem, or 


_) Row-wow, 
Aspinet, Samoset, Corbitant, Squanto, or Tokama- 
hamon!’” 


_ The sturdy warrior (he is, however, small 
mm stature, and the lady of his love makes 
rather an unhandsome reference to the fact, 
comparing him to a little chimney, soon 
hot) gets into a softer mood, for he sees 
from the window the grave of his first wife, 
Rose, the first to die of all who came over in 
the Mayflower. No young lady will have 
the slightest doubt as to the conduct of the 
story.” “A hazy widower turned of forty,” 
is, a8 Lord Byron justly remarks, very safe 
to'win'a bridé'in real life, but in love tales 
this i¥ not Dirletty Dan ” : 
“He'll not marry her—is not the man.” 

It was: not for. nothing that we called his 
frignd handsome, nor will the epithet have 
passed. unheeded. 

After a tribute to poor Rose, the soldier 


naturally, proceeds to observe that it is not | 
goed. for man to be alone, and that he pro- | 


ses.to mak i r it | 
pases, € a second Manage, Now it | Does not respond at once to a love that she never sus- | 


happens that the Mayflower is returning to 
England next day, and John Alden is busy : 


“ Writing’ epistles important to go next day by the May- | 


Slower, 
Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden 


as 
Every sentence: began or closed with the name of Pris- | 


cil 

Till the treacherous i 

Stroverto: >i pen, to which he confided the secret, 
Priscilla {> 


by singing and shouting’ the name of 





It may therefore be surmised that when 
| his martial middle-aged friend goes on to 
| confide to him, that in lonely hots he has 
| cast his eyes on this said Priscilla, and that 
| he shall be very much obliged to John if he 
| will go and woo her for him, as Miles is not 
| much of a lady’s man, Alden is something 
| more than disagreeably astonished. Here, 
| however, is his commission : 

“*Go to the damsel Priscilla, the lovelicst maiden of 


Plymouth, 
that a blunt old Captain, a man not of words but of 


actions, 

Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of a 
soldier. 

Not in these words, you know, but this in short is my 
meaning ; 

| Lam a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases. 

You, who are bred as a scholarfcan say it in elegant 
language. 


Say 


wooings of lovers, 
Such as you think best adapted to win the heart of a 
maiden.’ ”’ 


being at last appealed to in the name of 
friendship, can resist no longer; friendship 
prevails over love, and Alden goes on his 


would not have allowed us to call supersti- 
tion comes to his aid: 
«This is the hand of the Lord; it is laid upon mein 
‘T hav 
For I have followed too much the heart’s desires and 
devices, 
Worshipping Astaroth blindly, and impious idols of Baal. 
This is the cross I must bear; the sin and the swift retri- 
bution.’ ” 
He proceeds and reaches the house : 
“Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of the 


maiden 

Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snow- 

Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous 
spindle, 

While witht her foot on the treadle she 


in, its motion. 
Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm-book of 
Ainsworth . 


guided the wheel 


0) 

Printed in ‘Amstérdam, the words and the music together, 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall ofa 
churchyard, 

Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old 
Puritan anthem, 

She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest apparel of 
home-spun 

Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of 
her being! 

Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and cold and 
relentless, 

Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight and 
woe of his errand.” 

He is received most kindly by Priscilla, 
and in due time he opens the business ;_ but, 
as may easily be imagined, his heart is not 
in it, and he blurts out the proposition in a 
way eminently calculated to offend Priscilla, 
who indignantly demands why the great 
Captain does not come and woo for himself. 
Alden does not mend matters by saying 
that the Captain was busy and had no time 
for such things. The lady replies : 


‘** Has he no time for such things, as you call it, before he 


is married, 
Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the 
wedding ? 


us, you cannot, 





one and that one, 
| Choosing, selecting, 
another, 
sudden avowal, 


a@woman 


pected, } 
| Does not attain at a bound the height to which you have | 


climbing. 


Is not & thing to be asked for, and had for only the asking. 
When one is truly in love, one not only says it, but 
} shows it. 
Had he but waited awhile, had he only showed that he 


loved me, 
Even this Captain of yours—who knows ?—at iast might 
have won me, 
, Old and rough as he is ; but now it never can happen.’” 


Such as you read in your books of the pleadings and 


John Alden makes divers excuses, but | 


errand in a most unhappy mood. What he | 


That is the way with you men; you don’t understand | 
| When you’ve made up your minds, after thinking of this | 
rejecting, comparing one with | 
Then you make known your desire, with abrupt and | 


And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that | 


This is not right nor just: for surely a woman’s affection | 


But Alden plucks up loyally, and pleads 
his friend’s merits so warmly, that at last 
Priscilla : 

“Said in a tremulous voice, ‘Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John ?’”’ 

Now, we think, we have told as much as 
it is fair to the poet to tell, for there is a 
legitimate and recognised way of injuring 
an author, by plucking out the heart of his 
mysteries, and this is almost as unfair as 

| quietly pirating his words. - We will 
not, therefore, gratify the curiosity we 

| hope that Mr. Longfellow has awakened, 
| but will commend the poem itself to all 
| readers. On the other hand, we are entitled 
to pluck some flowers from the garden we 
have respectfully walked through. 


Here is John Alden, after Priscilla has- 
, has given him the hint we have mentioned : 


| “Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and be- 
wildered, 

; Rushed like a man insane, and wandered alone by the 
sea-side ; 

up and down the sands, and bared his head to the 
} easi-wind, 

| Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever within 

him.” 


"Paced 


Which east wind he addressed with an 
affection worthy of Mr. Kingsley : 


“** Welcome, O wind of the East!’ he exclaimed in his 
wild exultation, 

‘Welome, O wind of the East, from the caves of the misty 
Atlantic! 

Blowing o’er fields of dulse, and measureless meadows of 
sea-grass, 

Blowing o’er rocky wastes, and the grottos and gardens 
of ocean ! 

Lay thy cold, moist hand on my burning forehead, and 
wrep mi 

Close in thy 

me!’’”’ 


The Indians send a defiance to the little 
colony and here are the Puritans in council : 


e 
arments of mist, to allay the fever within. 


* Clams in heart they were, who believed in God and the 
Bible,— 

Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and 
Philistines.” 


But one voice is for trying to make peace, a 
proposal that Miles Standish, who has learned 
the unlucky issue of his wooing by proxy, is 
in no mind to listen to : 


*** What! do you mean to make war with milk and the 
waiter of roses? 

Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitzer planted 

There ba Br roof of the church, or is to shoot red 

devils 

Truly the only tongue that is understood by a savage 

Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the mouth of 
the cannon!’ 

Thereupon answered and ‘said the excellent Elder of 
Plymouth, 

Somewhat amazed and alarmed at this irreverent 
language : 

‘ Not so thought Saint Paul, nor yet the other Apostles ; 

Not from the cannon’s mouth were the tongues of fire they 
spake with!’ 

But unheeded fell this mild rebuke on the Captain, 

Who had advanced to the table, and thus continued 
discoursing : 

‘ Leave this matter to me, for to me by right it pertaineth. 

War isa terrible trade; but in the cause that is righteous, 

Sweet is the smell of powder; and thus I answer the 
challenge!’ 

Then from the rattlesnake’s skin, with a sudden, con- 

~  temptuous gesture, 

Jerking the Indian arrows, he filied it with powder and: 
bullets 

Fuil to the very jaws, and handed it back to the sayage, 

| Saying, in thundering tones: ‘ Here, take it! this is your 

answer!’ ”’ 





There is some pretty conversation between 
John and Priscilla, the latter asking : 


‘Are you so much offended, you will not speak tome?’ | 
said she. 

| ‘Am Iso much to blame, that yesterday, when you were 

pleading 

; Warmly the cause of another, my heart, impulsive and 

wayward, 

| Pleaded your own, and spake out forgetful perhaps of 
decorum.’ 

Thereupon answered John Alden, the scholar, the friend 
of Miles Standish : 

‘I was not angry with you, with myself alone I was 


| 
angry, 
| Seeing how badly I managed the matter I had inmy 


| keeping. 
| ‘No!’ interrupted the maiden, with answer prompt and. 
| decisive ; 
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‘No: you were angry with me, for speaking so frankly 
and freely. 

It was wrong, I acknowledge; for it is the fate of a 
woman ; 

Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost that is 
speechless, : 

Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its 
silence. 

Hence is the inner life of so many suffering women 

Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean rivers 

Running through caverns of darkness, unheard, unseen, 
and unfruitful, 

Chafing their channels of stone, with endless and profit- 
less murmurs.’ 

Thereupon answered John Alden, the young man, the 
lover of women : 

* Heaven forbid it, Priscilla; and truly they seem to me 


always 

More like the beautiful rivers that watered the garden of 
Eden. 

More like the river Euphrates, through deserts of Havilah 
flowi 


owing, 
Filling the land with delight, and memories sweet of the 
garden !’ 
* Ah, by these words, I can see,’ again interrupted the 
maiden, 
* How very little you prize me, or care for what I am 
n 


saying. 
When from the depths of my heart, in pain and with 
secret misgiving, 
Frankly I speak to you, asking for sympathy only and 
kindness, . 
Straightway you take up my words, that are plain and 
direct and in earnest, 

Turn them away from their meaning, and answer with 
flattering phrases, 

This is not right, is not just, is not true to the best that is 
in you.” 
Of the war with the Indians, of Miles 
Standish’s gallantry, of Alden’s taking 
passage for England, and the other incidents 
of the story, those who would know,—and 
who would not ?—must learn from the poet's 
pages. Here is the end of all things: 
“Onward the bridal procession now moved to their nuw 
habitation, 

Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing together. 

Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the fo:d 
in the forest, 

Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of love 
through its bosom, 

Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure 
abysses. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his 
splendors, 

Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above 
them suspended, 

Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the pine 
and the fir-tree, 

Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of 
Eshcol. 

Like a picture it seemed of ‘the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca 
and Tsaac, 

Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 

Love ne ig and young in the endless succession of 
overs. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the 
bridal procession.” 

The remainder of the volume is composed 
of short poems, some of them of great 
beauty, and all marked by that extreme dis- 
tinctness of idea and expression charac- 
teristic of Mr. Longfellow’s poetry. He is 
eminently practical even in his imaginative 
flights, and his illustrations are usually laid 
out with diagrammatic precision. We have 
taken nearly enough from the new book, and 
will therefore select only one more specimen 
of its contents, the shortest we can find : 


DAYBREAK, 
“ A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said ‘O mists, make room for me.’ 
**It hailed the ships, and cried, ‘ Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone.’ 
** And hurried landward far away, 
Crying, ‘ Awake ; it is the day.’ 
“Tt said unto the forest, ‘Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out!’ 
“Tt touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, ‘O bird, awake and sing.’ 
** And o’er the farms, ‘ O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is near.’ 
“ Tt whispered to the fields of corn, 
*Bow down, and hail the coming morn.’ 
“It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
‘Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour.’ 
“It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ‘ Not yet! in quiet lie.’”” 
_ There is, perhaps, little necessity for wind- 
ing up with a solemn sentence. Yet, if 
opinion upon the “Courtship of Miles 





Standish” be demanded, we are inclined to 
think it must be given thus—or to some 
such effect—namely, that the poem is 
marked by grace and ane , is garnished 
with some very choice thoughts, lucidly set, 
and is worthy of a reputation, which, never- 
theless, it will not, in any appreciable degree, 
advance, 








Bibliotheca Classica. P. Vergili Maronis 
Opera, With a Commentary by John 
Conington, M.A. Vol. I. (Whitaker.) 


In reviewing new editions of classical au- 
thors there are many different points from 
which it is open to us to regard our subject. 
We may write an essay on the author, or we 
may write an essay on the editor. We may 
compare him with the old English or the 
modern German school of critics. We may 
call attention to either his philological or his 
zsthetic merits. We may, in fine, look at 
him either from the scholarly, the linguistic, 
or the poetical point of view. In the perfect 
critic we should, of course, desire to see all 
three elements united; but perhaps that 
is a Utopian expectation. In the mean 
time, however, the first duty of a lite- 
rary commentator plainly is to inform 
his readers to which of the three schools 
aforesaid the editor of such a work be- 
longs. Of Mr. Conington, then, we may 
say at once that the scholar is predominant. 
We doubt his appreciation of poetry ; and 
on his linguistic acquirements, as he here 
puts forward no claim to them, so we are 
not compelled to apply any sort of comment. 
We may, however, add our own opinion that 
they are far more than equal to the exi- 
gencies of his present work, though he 
characteristically keeps them in the back- 
ground. 

When we say that the “scholar” is pre- 
dominant in this edition of Virgil, we mean 
that the notes partake of that character to 
which commentators of the Elmsley and 
Porson school have given a particular dis- 
tinction. They display less originality ; 
perhaps only for the reason that as much 
was not possible. But they discuss read- 
ings, constructions, and punctuation in the 
regular orthodox style. Now we would 
humbly—and we use the word with sincerity 
—we would humbly submit, that such is 
not the spirit in which the standard English 
edition of Virgil should have been done. 
Virgil is pre-eminently the Englishman’s 
classic. Eton and Winchester have made 
Latin hexameters like household words to 
him, and his own sympathy with rural occupa- 
tion completes what his school days had 
begun. In Latin verses and in love of the 
country you have the two principal in- 
gredients in an average English gentle- 
man’s refinement. We are therefore jealous 
for the honour of Virgil; and when Mr. 
Conington tells us, as he does at p. 135, 
“that he is conscious of his own deficiency 
in the power or habit of appreciating external 
nature,’ we are driven to think that he 
has recorded the strongest possible testimony 
against his fitness for the work he has under- 
taken. 

The present volume of this work consists 
of the Eclogues and Georgics, with notes, 
and an introduction to each, and two essays 
on the late Bucolic, and later didactic poets 
of Rome. Of the latter little seems neces- 
sary to be said in the way of criticism. The 
reader will there find all he wants to know, 
if he wants to know anything, of Calpurnius, 
Manilius, and their confrdres, though indeed 











he is not told, what he ought to have been 
that Calpurnius is really an elegant andj 
musical writer. But it is the introduction 
to these poems which principally invite 
attention, and of the two the introduction to 
the Georgics more especially. In the intro. 
duction to the Eclogues, Mr. Conington 
insists on the extent of Virgil’s obligation 
to Theocritus, greater even, he says, than 
has been commonly supposed; and points 
out his somewhat inartistic confusion of 
Italian and Sicilian scenery which had been 
before remarked upon by Mr. Keightley, 
But there is nothing in it which calls for 
special notice, unless it be the following 
passage, which, though rather obscurel 

expressed, seems to point to a valuable 
truth : 

‘More than one writer has remarked on Virgil's 
practice of characterising things by some local 
epithet, as a peculiarity by which he is distin. 
guished from the earlier Latin poets. Doubtless 
in many instances there is some special reason for 
the choice of the word: it may point to some 
essential attribute of the thing, or some accidental 
connection with time and place which has a real 
significance in the context. But there are others 
where it is not easy to perceive any such relevancy. 
What appropriateness can there be in describing 
the hedge which separates Tityrus’ farm from his 
neighbour's as having its willow-blossoms fed upon 
by the bees of Hybla, or in the wish that the 
swarms which Moeris has to look after may avoid 
the yews of Corsica? The epithet here is signifi- 
cant, not to the reader but to the poet, or to the 
reader only so far as he happens to share in the 
poet’s intellectual antecedents : it appeals not toa 
first-hand appreciation of the characteristics of 
natural objects, such as is open to all, but to 
information gained from reading or travel, and 
therefore contined to a few. And from what we 
know of the facts of Virgil’s life we may safely 
conclude that, at the time of the composition of 
the Eclogues at any rate, his associations were 
those of a student, not those of a tourist. Nor 
would it be just to stigmatise the predilection 
which this indicates as merely conventional. It 
may be narrow, but within its limits it is genuine. 
There are some minds which are better calculated, 
at least in youth, to be impressed by the inexhaus- 
tibleness of Art than by the infinity of Natur. 
They may lack the genial susceptibility which in 
others is awakened immediately by the sight of 
the world without, and they may not have had 
time to educate their imperfect sympathies into a 
fuller appreciation; but they respond without 
difficulty to the invitations of natural beauty as 
conveyed to them through an intervening medium, 
adapted by its own perfection for the transmis- 
sion of the perfection which exists beyond. They 
see with the eyes of others, not with their own; 
but their soul nevertheless receives the vision. 
Over such minds the recollection of a word ina 
book has the same power which others find ina 
remembered sight or sound. It recalls not only 
its own image, but the images which were seen in 
company with it: nay, it may touch. yet longer 
trains of association, and come back upon the 
memory with something like the force of the 
entire body of impressions originally excited by 
the work which happens. to contain it. Even 
those who have held more. direct. intercourse with 
nature are not insensible to the operation of this 
secondary charm. Can any one who reads Milton 
doubt that the mere sound of the stately names of 
classic history and mythology exercised a real 
influence on the poet’s fancy ?- And Mr. Tennyson 
has lately given us a testimony to the constraining 
magic of Virgil’s own language, where he speaks 
of himself as haunted during his jowney from 
Como not by the thought of the overflowing lake, 
but by the ‘ballad-burthen music’ of Lav 
Maxume, . i 

But it is the introduction to the Georgics 
that challenges criticism of a more definite 
character. ‘The fact is, that if a resolute 
stand is not soon made in favour of the 
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Mantuan poet, not one stone of his reputa- | 
tion will be left upon another. Mr. Gladstone | 
has done all that in him lay to bring discredit | 
on the Auneid. And nowcomes Mr. Coning- | 
ton with the following heavy blow at our old | 
favourite the Georgics : 

‘But the question of the reality of the Georgics 
does not wholly depend on the value of the work | 
gs an agricultural treatise. It may be true that 
Virgil is an inaccurate farmer’s guide, yet true, 
also, that he is a warm and hearty lover of nature. 
This is a praise which is usually conceded to the 
Georgics without hesitation. Horace said that 
Virgil received the endowment of delicacy and 
sttistic skill from the Muses of the country ; and 
the sentence which, in the mouth of its author, 
was merely the expression of a fact, has been 
accepted and repeated in later times as the 
announcement of a judgment. Now that Virgil 
has ceased to be regarded as the rival of Homer, 
it is common to represent him as the poet of rural 
life, who is to be estimated not by the ambitious 
task which imperial vanity thrust upon his man- 
hood, but by the more simple and genial works 
to which he turned of himself in the freshness of 
youth, Such is the view which is enforced by 
Mr. Keble in his Lectures on Poetry. That which 
especially distinguishes Virgil, it is eloquently 
maintained, is his ardent and irrepressible love 
ofthecountry. Not only is it the animating soul of 
the Eclogues and Georgics, but it haunts him 
throughout the Aeneid, venting itself in a number 
of half-melancholy retrospects, and breaking out 
into ‘a thousand similes.” He seems scarcely tc 
wish to make his hero interesting, but he is never 
tired of illustrating epic situations by the charac- 
teristic beauties and delicate proprieties of natural 
objects, Nay, it is even suggested that the event 
in his personal history which most markedly con- 
nects him with the country, is likely to have had 
alarge share in determining the character of his 
poetry. Anxiety about the safety of his farm was 
one of the presiding feelings in the composition of 
the Eclogues: the tender recollection of the past 
danger and of the scenes which he may have 
afterwards revisited hovers over the Georgics : 
gratitude for the protection extended to him 
induced him to make a sacrifice of his truer 
instincts, and undertake the Aeneid. 


“To attempt a full discussion of this opinion 
would be obviously presumptuous in one who is 
conscious of his own deficiency in the power or 
habit of appreciating external nature, and so is 
incapable iy rightly estimating those descriptive 
or allusive touches which undoubtedly appear 
throughout Virgil’s poems. Such an one, how- 
ever, may perhaps be allowed to state his own 
impression with regard to the prominence of 
the position which the feeling in question would 
seem to have oceupied in the poet’s mind as 
unfolded in his works. ee aes. ee 
It is difficult to conceive that a man in whose 
mind the ambition of imitation, the charm of 
reedlleeted reading, and a taste for conventional 
coneeptions filled so large a space, can have found 
his delight and solace, at least to the extent sup- 
posed, in sympathy with external nature. The 
ureality of the pastoral life in the Eclogues does 
tot indeed prove the existence of similar unreality 
inthe Georgies ; but it prepares us to expect it. 
Probably there is no passage in the Georgics in 
which eyinpeitliy with nature is more strongly 
‘xpressed than ‘that to which I have already 
adverted, where he contrasts the vocation of 
Lueretins with his own. He prays that he may 
delight in the country and the streams that freshen 
the valleys—that he may love river and woodland 
with an unambitious love. He sighs for Sperchius 
aud Taygetus; the revel-ground of Spartan maidens, 
and longs for some one who will set him down in 
7 cool glens of Haemus, and shelter him with 
Ne giant shade of its boughs. He talks of the 
en of the man who has won the friendship of 
« tural gods, Pan and old Silvanus, and the 
heme of nymphs. He occupies the rest of 

© book with the praises of the country life, its 


Nenility and purity, its constant round of 


| is in some sort genuine. 





asant employments, its old historic and 


legendary renown. But he has already painted 
the destiny of a scientific inquirer into nature in 
colours which can scarcely be intended to be less 
glowing, and declared that his first love is centred 
there. The very distinctness with which Lucretius 
is indicated as the ideal after which he primarily 
aspires.is itself a presumption that the aspiration 
There is, indeed, some- 
thing strange and sad, if this were the place to 
dwell on it, in the spectacle of a man contemplat- 
ing the Lucretian system and an attempt to realise 
the old rural belief as two feasible alternatives, 
and leaving the choice to be determined by his 
mental constitution: stranger, perhaps, and 
sadder still, if we suppose him to be using words 
without a distinct consciousness of their full 
meaning, and to be thinking really of the com- 
parative aptitude for poetical purposes of the two 
opposite aspects of nature. But though such a 
state of mind has no affinity to the terrible earnest- 
ness of Lucretius himself, it is not uncharacteristic 
of a would-be-philosopher : while the touch which 
immediately follows, the praise of a country life 
as affording no scope for the pains of pity or of 
envy, seems to show a lingering sympathy with 
philosophic doctrine even after he has resigned 
himself to an unphilosophie life. Nor is this the 
only passage in which we find traces of a yearning 
after philosophy as the true sphere of a poet. 
The song of lopas in the First Book of the 
Aeneid, where several lines are repeated from the 
passage we have just been considering, shows that 
the conception was one which continued to dwell 
with him through life : the song of Silenus in the 
sixth Eclogue is a witness no less to its early 
formation. In the latter, as we there saw, a 
cosmogony which, though not strictly Epicurean, 
is expressed throughout in Lucretian phraseology, 
is sueceeded by a series of mythological stories, 
as in Ovid’s Metamorphoses: but the compro- 
mise is merely equivalent to the oscillation of 
mind shown in the Georgics, between the scientific 
temper that defies death by disbelieving the future 
and the primitive faith in wood-gods and nymphs. 
The same feeling shows itself in the scattered 
hints of a pessimist spirit which appear even on 
trifling occasions, in the reflection on the unequal 
struggle between man and nature as exemplified 
in the sowing of pulse, and the exhortation to the 
breeder of cattle to take advantage of those bright 
days of life which are the first to fly. The general 
impression which we thus gain is aneney con- 
firmed by Virgil’s biographer, who tells us, with 
every appearance of truth, that just before his last 
illness he had resolved to spend three years abroad 
in polishing the Aeneid, and then, for the rest of 
his life, to devote himself to philosophy. Such a 
taste is of course not in itself inconsistent with 
a love of the external aspects of nature: but it 
shows that, in the judgment at least, natural 
beauty was not his one congenial element, the 
only atmosphere which could invigorate the pulses 
and sustain the wings of his fancy. His philo- 
sophical aspirations are those of an intellectual 
amateur rather than of a genuine lover of wisdom : 
but the temperament which admits of such luke- 
warm devotion is one which we should expect to 
find not in the single-minded enthusiast for nature, 
but in the many-sided cultivator of art.” 


We wish to emphatically express our dis- 
approbation of the spirit of this entire passage. 
In the first place, as regards wo we agricul- 
tural correctness, Dr. Danbeny has pointed 
out, what Mr. Conington has neglected to 
quote, that Virgil’s agricultural precepts 
are singularly correct and lucid, and so 
sound as to be in many instances commonly 
acted upon in the present day. But now 
comes the great question—Virgil’s rural 
tastes. Now a man may “love nature” 
after two or three separate fashions. He 
may love her with the enthusiasm of Shelley ; 
he may contemplate her with the silent 
rapture of Wordsworth; or he may enjoy 
her as Isaac Walton and Gilbert White 
enjoyed her: this last is the sort of rural 
taste most congenial to Englishmen. And 





such in our opinion were the feelings 
of the Roman poet. He loved nature as 
a naturalist loves her, as an_ habitual 
dweller amongst her beauties loves her, 
to whom her features are so familiar, 
that he no more thinks of uttering rhap- 
sodies about them than about those of his 
wife or daughter. If this view of the case 
be correct, a great part of the above extract 
is as erroneous as it is pompous. If the 
“ Georgies”’ were a set poem in praise of 
the country, they would lose that peculiar 
charm which they now possess—the half- 
unconscious allusions to country sights and 
sounds, which proved that Virgil was not one 
of those who were in the country, but not of 
it. That he had a hearty appreciation of its 
genius, and was penetrated by its beautiful 
and simple associations, is proved, for in- 
stance, by the return of the crows in the first 
Georgic; the felling of ancient trees in the 
second; and the bullock sickening at the 
plough in the third. There is a certain hidden 
language in which persons of similar tastes 
communicate with one another, be the object 
of their common admiration what it may. 
Genuine lovers of the country have their 
language ; and he who does not comprehend 
it, can never, in our opinion, hope to under- 
stand Virgil. To us, every line of the 
“Georgics” is redolent of this affection. 
The poet had other serious pursuits: philo- 
sophy might be one; the composition of 
his great heroic poem might be another. 
But how would these clash with his love of 
the country we want to know? Mr. Coning- 
ton seems to have made a thoroughly false 
start in this discussion. He seems to us, at 
least, quite to have mistaken the meaning 
of the lines at the beginning of the Sixth 
Eclogue :— 

** Cum canerem reges et proelia, Cynthius aurem 
Vellit, et admonuit: Pastorem, Tityre, pinguis 
Pascere oportet ovis, deductum dicere carmen.” 

By Cynthius, Virgil seems to imply the 
inspiration which told him where his true 
strength lay; and the words, “cum cane- 
rem” may well bear the interpretation of 
“when I, instead of moral poetry, was for 
trying heroic.’ We are well aware of our 
presumption in differing with a gentleman 
of Mr. Conington’s eminence in Latin litera- 
ture; but the point at issue is not one of 
technical scholarship, but such as any man, 
able to read Virgil at all, is as good a judge 
of as a professor. 

The notes to this volume are just such as 
we should have expected from the author’s 
peculiar talents. Whey are laborious and 
sound, but not interesting, not always neces- 
sary, and not always clear. As instances of 
the second failing, we would give his note 
upon Georg. i. 410, seq.— 


“ Tum liquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces _ 
Aut quater ingeminant, et saepe cubilibus altis, 
Nescio qua praeter solitum dulcedine laeti, , 
Inter se in foliis strepitant; iuvat imbribus actis 
Progeniem parvam dulcisque revisere nidos.” 


Upon which Mr. Conington observes— 


‘‘The sentence can hardly have any other 
meaning than that the rooks are glad to revisit 
their young when the showers are over, though 
Keightley objects that they have been driven 
home already by the shower, and accordingly un- 
derstands ‘ revisere,’ ‘to review,’ examine the state 
in which they are in after the storm. Servius 
asserts on the authority of Pliny that rooks are 
apt to forget their young and not go near them.” 

Virgil means to say, surely, that having 
been driven home by the shower, then, when 
it was over, the rooks rejoiced about their 
nests. Again, Georg. ii. 204, Virgil says— 


Et cui putre solum,—namaue hoc imitamur arando— 
Optuma frumentis.”” 
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Upon which the editor’ says, “Col. (5. 4. 2) 
quotes this line as meaning that the natural 
character of the soil actually saves the 
manual labour of artificially loosening the 
earth.” We think Mr. Conington would 
have done better not to perplex his readers 
by any quotation from Columella at all in 
this case, unless he meant, which we suppose 
he does not, that Columella was right. 


We think the following notes will bear out 
our charge of indistinctness : first, Georg. i. 
193— 

** Semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentis 
Et nitro prius et nigra perfundere amurga, 
Grandior ut fetus siliquis fallacibus esset, 

Et, quamvis igni exiguo, properata maderent.”’ 

‘¢196.] This line was supposed by most of the old 
interpreters to refer to what follows, as if Virgil 
had meant to say that even slightly boiling seeds, 
as well as steeping them before sowing, was not 
sare to be effectual, The present punctuation, 
which was introduced by Catrou, has been gene- 
rally followed since Heyne’s second edition, and is 
supported by two of the writers in the Geoponies, 
Didymus 2. 35, and Democritus 2. 41 (referred to 
by Keightley), as well as by Palladius, 12. 1, who 
recommend the steeping of beans that they may 
boil more easily. ‘ Madeo’ is used in the sense 
of being sodden, Plaut. Men. 2. 2. 51, and else- 
where. ‘Properata’ goes closely with ‘ maderent,’ 
being nearly equivalent to ‘ propere.’ So ‘ propera 
atque elue,’ Plaut. Aul. 2. 3. 3, is ‘ propere elue ;’ 
‘properandus et fingendus,’ Pers. 3. 32, ‘ propere 
fingendus.’” 

Second, Georg. ii., 265— 

“* At, si quos haud ulla viros vigilantia fugit, 

Ante locum similem exqitirunt, wbi prima paretur 

Arboribus seges, et. quo mox digesta feratur.’’ 

**267.] Keightley now supposes ‘similem’ to 
mean ‘a soil like that in which the parent vine 
stands,’explaining vv. 269foll. similarly of trans- 
plantation into, not from, the nursery ; but this 
seems farless likely. The ‘seminarium’ for vines is 
described by ‘Col. Arb. 1. The commentators, 
supposing Virgil to: be speaking of the nursery for 
vines in connexion with the vineyard (which in 
the note on the preceding line 1 have assumed to 
be the ease), seem universally to understand ‘ar- 
boribus’ of the vines. The question has been 
treated on v. 89, and: it need only be added here 
that such a use of words is peculiarly unlikely in 
the present context, as in vv. 289, 290 ‘ vitis’ and 
‘arbos’ are expressly distinguished. We might 
evade the difficulty by supposing the reference 

-here to be“not’to vines at all, but simply to their 
sSupporters, which had a ‘seminarium’ of their 
own, from which they were transplanted into the 
‘arbustum,’ as appears from Pliny 17. 10, 11, 
Col. 5. 6, who expressly apply precepts like these 
of Virgil to their case. We should then conclude 
‘that Virgil being anxious, as elsewhere, to com- 
bine brevity with variety, had passed from the 
vines to their supporters, leaving the treatment of 
the former to be inferred, as it were, a fortiori. 
Such an explanation would be certainly confirmed 
by Col. 1. c., whose language is founded on Vir- 
gil’s: ‘Ne aliter arbores constituamus quam 
quemadmodum in seminario steterint : plurimum 
enim refert ut eam partem caeli spectent cui ab 
tenero .consueverunt.’ But such a transition 
would create an almost inexcusable ambiguity, 
though we must not estimate the impression re- 
ceived .by those who were familiar with the dis- 


‘tinction between ‘vitis’ and ‘arbos’ by the im- | 
“pression produced. on those who have overlooked | 


at. I would suggest then that the sense of ‘ ubi 


prima paretur arboribus seges’ is, ‘ where at first | 


(‘prima’ = ‘primum,’ opposed to ‘mox’) the 
vine-crop may be got ready for its supporters,’ in 


nursery for vines, in which the poet may have 


been thinking of a maiden being trained for a hus- | 
band. This would further avoid the necessity of | 
changing the sense of ‘seges’ in the two clauses, | 





et digeratur.’ Comp. y. 318, ‘Concretam radicem 


adfigere,terrae.’ ” 
Geor. iv, 228. 


“ Si quando sedem angustam servataque mella 
Thesauris relines, prius haustu sparsus aquarum 
Ora fove, fumosque manu praetende sequacis.”” 

‘€930.] Col. (9.14) says that the person whois to 
take the honey ought to have bathed, and to have 
abstained from any thing that would taint the 
breath. It is natural then with Wund. to take 


‘ora fove’ of rinsing the mouth, the process being | 


the same as would take place in fomentation, 
though the object is different. We have already 
had ‘ora fovent’ (2. 135) of cleansing the breath, 
without any reference to ablution, the force of the 
word there, as is remarked in the note, being that 
of medical application ; while both are combined 
in A. 12. 420, ‘Fovit ea volnus lympha.’ Virgil, 
we may remember, has other uses of ‘ foveo,’ 
which may be characterised as rather strained or 
indefinite (e. g. 3. 420, and v. 43 above), and a 
certain circumlocution is natural in a poet speak- 
ing of a somewhat undignified action. ‘Sparsus,’ 
which has occasioned some difficulty, has doubt- 
less a quasi-middle force, while its application is 
limited by ‘ora’ and ‘haustu.’ The mouth of 
course would be sprinkled in squirting out the 
water or in taking the mouthful. The old reading 
before Heins. was ‘haustus... ore.’ ‘Haustu 
... ora’ is supported by a sufficient number of 
good MSS., though they do not invariably concur 
in both words. Med. a. m. p. has ‘astu... ore 
fave,’ which last words are recognised. as a variant 
by Serv.,-and have been adopted by Brunck, as if 
the poet had meant to invest his precept-with a 
ritual air. Other interpretations. and) readings 
have been suggested ; but as the view given above 
appears satisfactory, they need mot be mentioned. 
Ramos :’ the smoke seems to have been intended 
not to stupify the bees,: but to-drive, them away, 
as appears from Col. 9.15, and/ other wniters on the 
subject, as well as from Virgil’s:own simile A. 12. 
587. This gives force to’ * sequacis.’” 


We do not say of any one of these notes 
that they are unintelligible, or even obscure. 
But they are confused, and in this respect 
they contrast unfavourably .with those in 
other volumes of this series. 

As an evidence of the absence of poetical 
appreciation, we shall cite Mr. Conington’s 
note upon Virgil’s celebrated comparison 
between the bees’and the Cyclopes :— 


‘Tt is the comparison of bees to Cyclopes under 
any circumstances that is objected to, because the 
sense of what they have in common is borne down 
and overwhelmed by the sense of their utter differ- 
ence. Itis true that the similarity of bees and 
men is a thought which, judiciously or injudi- 
ciously, is made to run throughout the poem ; but 
the step from human labour to the gigantic exer- 
tions of demigods isa considerable one, and is 
only to be excused by supposing, as has been 
already intimated on v. 86, that Virgil here and 
elsewhere is more or less consciously mock- 
heroic.” 


Does not Mr. Conington see that it is not 
to the work done, but to the regularity and 
methodical way of doing it, that his author 
is calling our attention—a virtue which he 
illustrates by the most perfect instance of it 
he knew? ‘The character of the mistake of 
attributing anything like the mock-heroic to 
Virgil is. more. easily felt than described. 
To introduce any touches of the mock-heroic 
into a serious: didactic m would be as 


| great a violation of taste as the introduc- 


_ tion of an elevated: sentiment into - 
other words, may be prepared for afterwards | "ema, cocMieattie adh 


standing in the ‘arbustum,’ a description of a ! 


fessedly mock-heroie \ one. -» Virgil’s con- 
tinual assertions throughout. the Georgics, 


| that his subject itself wanted dignity, which 
must be supplied by the aid of Apollo and | 


his own graces of diction, are quite at vari- 


speak of bees as possessing certain myste. 
rious instincts and habits. which seem to 
elevate them above the common run of the 
brute creation. 

At v. 203 foll. Mr. Conington, seems to 
be groping about to find his way through 4 
difficulty, which, if he would open his eyes 
and look at it, would soon disappear. After 
speaking of their constant labour, Virgil 
says :— 
ar toe etiam duris errando in cotibus alas 

Attrivere, ultroque animam sub fasce dedere : 

Tantus amor florum et generandi gloria mellis, 

Ergo ipsas quamvis angusti terminus aevi 

Excipiat; neque enim plus septuma ducitur aestas,” 

The Editor here gives usa long note, and 
cites numerous commentators, on the yexed 

uestion, whether these lines are in their 
right place :— 

‘* Perhaps we are wrong in seeking for any 
close connexion in a eontext. like this, where, a 
has been remarkéd on v. 191, the various notices 
of the habits of bees seem. to be rather isolated 
from each other, If it is necessaxy to discover a 
link, it may be suggested that the mention of 
the constant succession reminded Virgil of the 
accidents which. carry off bees before their time, 
in themselves a proof of the energy of the race, 
and that thence he was led to observe that in spite 
of the frequency of such accidents and the scanty 
lives enjoyed by individuals in any case, the line 
was inextinguishable, Bryce ‘supposes. the con- 
nexion to be, that though they have not the ordi- 
nary inducement to provide for their young, they 
still ‘work ‘indefatigably, risking and. even saen- 
ficing their lives, acthing only to be explained by 
their love cof their occupation. ..But. Virgil evi- 
dently supposes them, to, rear, their young, 
whether they generate them or no ;. and moreover 
the interpretation. is .confessedly open to the 
objection that. it supposes vv. 206 foll. to be u- 
connected with what precedes.” 

We protest. we cannot see the awkward- 
ness here alluded to, It is their love of 
flowers and making ,honey that often leads 
the bees to. over-tax their strength. But 
it is at the same, time. by. this very zeal and 
energy that the. race is kept up, The word 
“ergo,” 206, is. taken up. directly from the 
“ amor” in the line preceding. 

In his note upon Georg.,iv, 227— 

** Sed viva volare 

Sideris in numerum atque alto succedere caelo.” 

Mr. Conington might. have. added that the 
word mnumerus, being sometimes used of 
rank or station, may very well bear that 
interpretation here.; . / 

We trust we have-'written enough to'give 
our readers a clear ‘idea’ of : Mr. Coning- 
ton’s performance. One recommendation 
it possesses in conimon with: the rest o 
the series: it embodies. alk the newest 
information and theories, and:it will; no 
doubt form an indispensable -work for all 
candidates for University or’Collége. scho- 
larships. As an authority: upon. Virgil 
it has rather disappointed us. But as 
a trustworthy and eareful exposition of the 
best interpretations, and’a serviceable analy- 
sis of the contents of the: Georgics; it-merits 
very high praise ‘indeed. you! Dolslycio 
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The Geologist: a Popular Monthly. Magazine 
of Geology. Edited by, S.J. Mackie, 
F.G:S.,: B1S.Aiss (Reynolds ¢, Simpkin & 
Marshall.) ~> B avon ; 

Tue nine first numbers of this very maseful 

and very pleasant” periodi¢al row he before 





us, carrying it from its’ establishment in 
| January last down to the present: month. 


and referring it in the first to the soil of the nur- | ance with Mr, Conington’s supposition. Nor , Its object is to convey information ‘on the 


sery, in the second to its contents. ‘Digesta | must we forget either, that immediately after | 
feratur’ = ‘digeratur et feratur,’ or rather ‘feratur | 


the lines in question, Virgil proceeds to 


nd and ever-expanding: science, ‘which 
eals with the world beneath our feet, m4 
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popular manner, and in articles “ intelligible 
to the’ general reader.”. Nor can we com- 
mend’ its’ intent in happier language than 
that of the Rev. 'C. Kingsley, ina letter pub- 
lished in the second number, in which he 
expresses himself “especially delighted to 
find that the editor aims at spreading a 

pular knowledge of geology,” and adds 
that, “there are hundreds, if not thousands, 
who have no time to work out geological 
problems for themselves, who yet are most 
desirous of instruction, and who would re- 
ccive the results of the science frankly and 
trustfully.” Mr.. Kingsley might have ex- 
tended the scope of his remark, and added 
with ereater truth, that not only “ hundreds 
and thousands,” but certainly the vast 
majority of all persons of general informa- 
tion and of any amount of reading—from the 
tired artisan yawning over the scientific 
works of ‘half a century ago, which garnish 
the shelves of his Literary and Scientific 
Institution, to the eager man of business 
whose’ knowledge of everything passing 
around him outside the circle of his own beat 
consists of odd bits and scraps hysterically 
snapped up as he darts to anid fro in his rail- 
way carriage,—are but too happy to hail any 
publication which, emanating from such a 
source as to guarantee accuracy, supplies 
intelligible information on _ scientific subjects 
in language free from the jargon of the craft. 
And we believe one great secret of the. ex- 
tended popularity which has been. attained 
by one|or two modern series of what may be 
called family works, is to be found in. the 
pleasant popular articles they contain on 
recent discoveries in deep. and ‘abstruse 
sciences. The thirst for information on such 
matters is marvellous; all sorts and con- 
ditions of men catch with avidity at the 
narrowest opening which ‘seems’ to promise 
even a peep into the arcana’ of science. \ All 
this we say, too, without ‘forgetting; and 
assuredly without abating one jot of our con- 
tempt, for, the race of smatterers. But we 
draw a very broad line of demarcation be- 
tween the dilettante coxcomb, who on the 
strength of a hasty gallop through a few 
elementary works, and a consequent: fluent 
use of scientific hard names, sets up for a 
philosopher, for the man“ that knows all 
about it,” and the modest, genuine lover of 
science for itself, who is content to pick up 
his ‘information’ second hand, and acknow- 
ledge it, not only by no'means ashamed, but 
giad to sit at the feet of the Doctors. 

For this ‘very large class of inquirers the 
Geologist — to us to supply in its 
own region the very thing that was wanted. 

“fo take as an. instance three of the most 
prominent and most) characteristic articles 
appearing inthe number for the present 
month! e) have, first, one of a series. of 

“"papers:on the geological structure of one of 
dur counties; under the modest title of “ Con- 
‘tributions to ‘the Geology of Gloucester- 

| ‘shire,":by ‘the Rev. P. B. Brodie. A refer- 

‘ence: to) these ‘articles will show that when 
completed they will form a handbook ona 
very comprehensive plan of the geological 
Deel of the county, enabling both 

“Stthabitant and tourist to examine and under- 

. stand the history and structure of the 


 Sponderf , | 
as Cavaier Sineath. tir, eek, end the. | Fo as santhadnits id oderashly ednpted for ail | 


the purposes for which. it. was intended. The | 
rticularly chemistry, are | 
very popular, and a desire to learn them is easily | 


more curious among both to make at once 
for spots’ where. research will be amply 
‘rewarded, | Next,.a geologist on, his travels 
sends home-some equally interesting and use- 
‘ful memoranda of observations made in some 
parts) of. Ireland often visited by tourists, 
and,supplying not. merely fresh objects of 


note, to be borne.in mind by these latter, but 
in truth some general remarks on the struc- 
ture of so much of the earth’s crust'as buds 
out of the ocean in the shape of the Sister 
Island, which are remarkable for their com- 
prehensiveness, and for the ease with which 
: S swee general fundamental idea may be 
e 


devoted to foreign correspondence furnish 
us with as near an approach to light reading 
as so ponderous a science admits, in the 
shape of some interesting particulars about 
the coast of Flanders, and Continental gossip 
on experiments and discoveries abroad, 
chiefly in the direction of what seems just 
at present the geological rage, namely, the 
reproduction b artificial means, chemical 
and mechanical, of some of the very struc- 
tures whose history and formation we have 
been for ages unravelling. Such a periodical 


original scope, and strictly excluding all 
technical and trivial disquisitions, ought to 
succeed. At any rate it shall not fail to do 
so for want of our hearty good wishes. We 
at once recommend it to the attention of our 
geological friends. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Studies of Christianity. By James Martineau. 
(Longmans.) A compilation of papers written 
during a ‘period of thirty years in various publica- 
tions, an 
in a collected form, for the first time. We need 
first eminence in that small but, influential body 
which ‘takes the: Unitarian view of Christianity. 
These” writings, it: is distinctly stated, while 
expréssing only Mr. Martineau’s personal convic- 
tions, ave intendéd to hasten ultimate unity, and 
Christian approximation ‘‘towards a centre of 
repose as yet invisible.” . Admiring and applaud- 
ing the motive, they involve far too many differ- 
ences of opinion to permit us to hope for any 
speedy realisation of so excellent an object. In- 
deed it may be reasonably doubted whether all the 
controversial works that were ever written haye for- 
warded the cause of Christian approximation. We 
rather think.that end, so far as it has hitherto been 
attained, has been accomplished by other means 
than theological controversy. At all events we 
cannot now engage in discussions upon the weighty 
topies suggested by this volume. But we may 
say that those whose taste or whose duties lead 
them to engage in polemics will derive advantage, 
with regard to the spirit in which their disputa- 
tions should be conducted, from a careful study of 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Peace in Division.” Most 
of the other papers are pervaded by exalted 
views of peace and charity towards all men, by 
intellectual vigour, by profound learning, and by 
a thorough acquaintance with human character. 
We can only add that being the production of a 
writer of highly cultivated understanding and of 
deserved eminence, this work is a valuable acces- 
sion to Unitarian literature, and indeed to general 
theological literature. 

The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. By J.C. 
Buckmaster, F.C.S. (Longmans.) This little work 
has been. prepared by a 
teacher of physics, in the 


author also trusts that it may not’ be without value 
to pupil teachers, schoolmasters, and the students 
of classes in’ Mechanics’ Institutions. We have 

one through it with care,'and our deliberate 


experimental sciences, 





stirred: up, particularly in the more active and 
; busy districts of the country. This publication 

will be found to give judicious aid in that direction. 
| All the definitions contained in it, even where they 


ced from them. And lastly, the pages | 


as the Geologist, if kept carefully to its | 


how placed before the English public, | 


hardly ‘say*that' Mr. Martineau.is a man of the | 


| are most technical, are exceedingly clear ; and the 
}practical-directions are models of simple yet full 
| expression. Mr. Buckmaster’s object has been to 
| render the work as practical as possible ; and we 
| shall be much mistaken if it does not before long 
| become a recognised elass-book among those for 
| whose Pom and instruction it has been 
| produced. 

A Guide to Paris.’ (Stanford.) A most excel- 
| lent and practical book; which tells a tourist, who 
| is also an epicure, all that he can want to. know 
| about Paris, from its: Merovingians to its merin- 
| gues. It is afar better book than Galignani ; 
| and it contains, in addition to its wealth of 

written information, three maps, as well exe- 

cuted as Mr, Stanford has taught us that any- 
| thing of that kiid, issued by himself, is likely 
| to be. 

A Guide to Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, dc. By 
| Frank F. Dalby. (Stanford.) This is a com- 
| panion book to the Paris Guide, and equally well 
| done in its way. The telegraph has now brought 
the Channel Islands within a five shilling mes- 
| sage ; and bold Britons will be instigated’ to fresh 

irruptions upon these charming outlying districts 
| of their Queen’s dominions. We can state, from 
| experience, that they cannot have a better com- 
| panion than Mr. Dalby. 

| The Art of Taming Horses. By J. 8. Rarey. 
| (Routledge.) So much of the art of taming’ horses, 
| or riding them when tamed, as can be taught by 
| a book, is imparted in this neat red-backed volume. 
| It discloses the secret practices of the magician 
| Rarey, as we were privileged to behold them in 
| Pimlico, and plates are given showing the horse in 
| the various stages of projection and subjection. 
Mr. Briggs can qualify himself, from these pages, 
for the next essay that shall bring him under the 
favourable notice of Mr. Leech. But there is a 
great deal more. “The book, which has been 
written by that accomplished Nimrod, the hunting 
correspondent of the ddlustrated News, contains a 
great mass of information: upon his own pursuit, 
very agreeably presented); and if Mr. Assheton 
Smith, just deceased, could: have believed it 
possible that anybody would dare to discommend 
fox-hunting, and the great hunter could have gone 
so far as to restrain; himself from sending. the 
blasphemer to Hanwell, he would certainly have 
ordered him to read our author's defence of the 
noble science. Mr. Smith being gone to ‘‘the 
happy hunting grounds,” we beg to invite X of 
the Z'imes to the advocate for the pursuit on which 
the Premier was so happy to spend his thousands. 
To the lady equestrians of England, moreover, the 
book will be acceptable, not-merely as a revelation 
of the Rarey secret, but as containing a, great 
number of useful hints to: themselves, 


Examples of Analytical Geometry of Three 
Dimensions. Collected by I. Todhunter, M.A. 
(Macmillan.) We notice a work designed: solely 
for students, because we had occasion to advert to 
the fact that charges of unfair borrowing from 
another author were made against Mr.’ Todhunter, 
and it is due to him that we’ should give equal 

rominence to the statement, that he has made 
his answer to those charges. The dispute is 
without general interest, but it is always well to 
see literary men sensitive upon the subject of 
character. 


Origin of the Scottish Language. By James 





ractical chemist and | 
ope that it may be | 
found useful in promoting the scientific education | 


f tl i in trade schools ; but the | 7 
suthor ath’ trusts thas 4 We bewithioet value | among us, in defiance of the artificial langtiage of 


Patterson. (Nimmo, mp rege A neat little 
book, and if the title do not effectually scare away 
a southron reader, he will derive histori¢al’ and 
philological instruction from its pages. The 
writer desires to see the vernacular preserved 


the educated. We confess that the idea of two 

languages is not a favourite with us, and we would 
| rather desire a compromise, in which the strength 
of daily talk might be blended with the éxactness 
of writing. Let us be neither careless nor 
pedantic. 

A Manual of Domestic Economy. (Groom- 
bridge.) The public haye already found this book 
out, and three editions have been sold. There 
are, however, thousands who will be glad to hear 
of it. For their benefit we would mention that 
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the Committee of Council on Education, having 
wisely resolved to train its female students’ in 
domestic economy, and having been apprised that 
there existed no good text-book for the purpose, 
requested a duly accredited and qualified writer to 
prepare one, and here the work is. The name, 
** Tegetmeier,” should be endeared to households 
where common sense, cleanliness, comfort, cookery, 
and curing are desired or appreciated. The ideal 
of a housewife, in the days when the word meant a 
matron, and not a thing for her pocket, will be 
reproduced with all the latest improvements in 
any female who will thoroughly master this little 
book. Her house itself, her furniture, cleaning, 
sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, lighting fires and 
keeping them up, the grand mysteries of the 
kitchen, the administration of the sheet-box, and 
the wardrobes ; the management of the bee, the 
cow, the Pig, and the chickens ; the general treat. 
ment of sick children and others ; and the scier.ce 
of domestic remedies, are all set out unto her in 
clear and excellent fashion. No young lady, 
under an heiress (and even ‘‘ the poor rich wretch” 
would be none the worse for reading the book) 
should be held as qualified to marry, unless she 
could pass an examination in ‘‘ Tegetmeier.” 


Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists Field 
Club. Vol. Ill. Part 4. (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Dodsworth.) The naturalists are hard- 
pressing the musical amateurs, the geologists, 
archeologists, ecclesiologists, and all the other 
** ologists,” in the formation of clubs or associa- 
tions for the promotion of their peculiar science ; 
and as the formation of the clubs naturally brings 
the printing-press into play, papers and essays 
contributed by the members now issue pretty 
plentifully, occasionally dignified by the name of 
‘*Transactions.” The Tyneside gentlemen are 
well into their third volume, which presents us 
with a carefully prepared catalogue of the Lepi- 
doptera of the neighbourhood, some interesting 
geological notes on the Permian system of the 
same district, some similar notes on fossils in that 
system, and a notice of some ‘‘insects added to 
our Fauna during 1856,” in the course of which 
the author humorously remarks, ‘‘One of these 
will not, I fear, be regarded as an acquisition or 
looked on with much favour ; for, belonging to a 
tribe of insects whose irritating punctures are 
familiar to all, I can scarcely hope our members 
[will] hail with pleasure the addition to our local 
Fauna of a flea at least ten times the bulk of the 
common species, although it comes under their 
notice with the high-sounding title of Emperor.” 
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OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
— 

ANYTHING which has reference to the name of 
Ben Jonson will be read with interest. Under 
this impression we have collected from. ‘‘Our 
State Paper Office,” a few incidental notices, not 
only curious in themselves as illustrating the 
strange tastes and the peculiar manners of his 
time, but more especially interesting, as relating 
to a man in whom Englishmen ought to feel so 
much pride, and in the perusal of whose writings 
all scholars have ever felt the greatest pleasure 
and delight. Of George Wither, too, we find 
some particulars : he speaks of his friend Michael 
Drayton ; and the allusions to ‘‘ Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre,” the tragedy of ‘‘ Barnevelt,” and the 
death of Burbage, the great actor, will arrest 
attention. There is an original letter written by 
Ben Johson to Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, and dated 
8 November 1605, [printed in the Athenewm 
review of the ‘State Paper Calendars” in August, 
1857,] which connects him with the~ Gunpowder 
Plot, a fact not even previously surmised by any 
of his biographers, and that, too, in a character 
unhappily not very creditable. We are told that 
he had been a Roman Catholic, and was known in 
their secret societies. When it is added, that in 
this letter he offers to betray those who were 
concerned in the Plot, ‘‘ all being either removed 
or concealed,” we must admit that ‘‘Rare Ben 
Jonson” does not make a very respectable appear- 
ance in the history of that horrible conspiracy. 
But let us pass on. Ten years have elapsed. He 
had written new tragedies and delighted his 
countrymen with his comedy of the ‘‘ Alchemist.” 
He had visited Paris, and found fault with Cardinal 
Perron’s translation of Virgil. He had quarrelled 
with Inigo Jones, and made him the subject of 
ridicule in a comedy called ‘‘ Bartholomew 
Fair.” Let us see what is the first mention 
we find of him in our State Papers. He 
dresses up a set of characters, presents them 
before the king as ‘‘ Hamburgians, with great 
bellyed doublets, all drunk,” and ‘ puts 
language into their mouths for merriment.” This 
merriment, seems, however, to have given umbrage 
to the Dutch ambassador, Sir Noel Caron, and, 
hard to believe, it is recorded that he took it so ill 
that he ‘‘hath been with the Lords [of the Council] 





to complain of itt” But here is the account as 
George Gerard wrote it, on the 14th June, 1616, to 
Sir Dudley Carleton, at that time ambassador at 
the Hague :— 

The King was invited by Alderman Cockin and the new 
Company of Merchant Venturers to a Dinner in London, 
They made a greate feast, gave him a present of 1000/, 
in a Basen and Eure of Gold; w, because it wanted 
nigh 300/. of that value in weight, they made it up with 
20* peeces. To the Prince also a present. And for the 
King’s better contentment, they presented Dyers, 
Weavers wt theyre shitles, and cloth sers; speaking 
by way of interlude to grace themselves and theyre in- 
dustrye; after thys was presented certayne Hamburg. 
ians, wt greate bellyed Dobletts, all druncke, w* spake 
such language as Jonson putt into theyre mouthes, 
only for merriment: but thys bog ee is taken go ill, 
that the L¢ Embassador here, 8* Nowell Carone, hath 
bin wt* the L** to complayne of yt. 

We must admit that the dessert provided by- 
Alderman Cockayne for King James I. was of a 
very substantial description. It was well for the 
King to dine with a new company in those 
days. 

A year later, Gerard in a letter to Carleton, 
dated 4th June, 1617, makes another mention of 
Ben Jonson. Among such news as the fol- 
lowing :— 

The Erle of Buckingham was sworne a Counsellor of 
Scotland as sone as the King came thither, holds hys 
place, and ki hys table, it hath bin sayd he shall be 
a Marques of Scottland. Our Organs, and church service,. 
and musique, receav’d with much applause in Scotland, 
in so much 200 of our church service Bookes are 
sent for thither. Dr. Layfield Toby Matthew 
hath leave to retorne into England, procured at Yorke by 
the favorite, at the sollicitation of hys Mother. The L. 
Brackley hath now at length hys Pattent for hys Erle- 
dome of Bridgwater signed. 

Gerard says that— 

Benjamin Jonson is goeing of a jorney to Edenborough 
on foote, and backe agayne for hys profitt. 

It is related that he made this journey on foot 
to Scotland, where he had many friends ; that he 
was well received by the Scottish gentry, and 
was so pleased with the country that he medi- 
tated a poem or drama on the beauties of Loch- 
lomond. 

On Twelfth-night, 1618, Ben Jonson’s masque, 
called ‘‘The Vision of Delight,” was first presented 
at Court, ‘‘it being the Prince his first Masque.” 
This fact clearly assigns 1618 as the correct year 
of its first performance. Nathaniel Brent writes 
on the 10th January, 1618, to Carleton :— 


The Maske on 12 night is not cofiended of any. Y¢ 
poet is growen so dul yt his deviseis not worth y‘ relating,, 
much lesse oh ry ty * J eistehegrine thinke fit he — 
returne to his o of bri ing againe. e 
actors were Prince, Marquis Buck. and Marquis 
Hamelton, y* Earle of Montgomery, two of ye L? Threa- 
sorer’s sons and minorwm gentiwm to make them 
twelve. The Qu. hath so absolutely kept in al this 
Christmas yt she was not present at it though she were 
at Whitehal. The K. went on Thursday in y* afternoon 
very late from hence towards Newmarket where he 
meaneth to reside, by the way of Theobalds and Roiston.. 
His returne wil be at Shrovetide when y¢ maske must be 
shewed againe. The Queen returneth very shortly to 
Somerset house, and y* Prince continueth at St. James. 


It will be remembered that his father died before 
the poet’s birth ; his mother marryin ‘in to a 
bricklayer, Ben was brought from Westminster 
school and put to the same employment. 


Brent also alludes to a singular project Kin 
James had formed to lessen his Household 
expenses :— 


The retrenchement of ye tables at court hath afforded 
much matter of speech this Christmas. For ye K. was 
peremptorie to save a great many thousands yearly by 
cutting of from every table ev third dish, but that 
project hath found adversaries enough to overthrow it. 


Hear also what Sir Gerard Herbert says, in 2 
letter to Carleton, dated the 12th January, 1618. 


On Twelfth night was the Princes Maske, the Prince 
himselfe beynge one, the others the Marquise Bucking- 
ham, the quise Hamelton, the Earle Montgomerie,. 
my Lord Walden, Sir Charles Howard, Sir Gilbert Hawton, 
Mr. Hoi Palmer, Mr. Mooty, Mr. Aber Cromy, gente 
men of the Princes and excellent dauncers, ‘The Maskers. 

aye wth ve lace for the most onan, eve ihe 
Prince e rest rforminge very Ww e daunces. 
The Queene not tone well to be ‘Present at it, and 
beynge the Prince his first maske & desirous both to 
see him therein & grace him; the maske. therefore is to 
be on Shroffsunday night. And albeit all the chiete 
nightes playes weare the Christmas at Courte the Queene 
came not to any, so that she was not/seene any tyme of 
the Christmasse abroade, she not beynge well. 


Sir Gerard also tells us that Twelfth-night was 
always a gaming night at Court. On this occa- 
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sion the Marquis Hamilton won 400/., and my 
Lord of Dorset near 500/., in the King’s cham- 
‘ber. Thomas Locke, who was keeper of the 
council chest, in a letter to Carleton from York 
House, of the 10th January, says, ‘‘The maske 
wt wee had on T'welveth-night, wherein the Prince 
was one, yor L. will perceave the conceipt, by 
perusing this little booke. I must tell y* L? it 
came far short thexpectac6n in regard some ex- 
traordinary device was loked for (it being the 
Prince his first mask) and a poorer was never 
gseene.” Chamberlain also describes a ‘‘ great 
feast,” given by the Marquis of Buckingham to 
the King and Prince at a cost of 600/., which Sir 
‘Thomas Edmondes, who had been ambassador in 
France, managed after the French fashion. His 
daughter ‘‘bore away the bell for delicate dan- 
cing” at Ben Jonson’s mask on Twelfth-night, 
“though remarkable for nothing else but for mul- 
tude of jewels, wherewith she was hanged as it 
were all over.” In speaking of this masque he 
says, ‘‘ there was nothing in it extraordinary, but 
rather the invention proved dull.” 

It is somewhat remarkabfe that all Carleton’s 
correspondents should have concurred in opinion 
that it was poor and dull, that there was nothing 
extraordinary in it, and that it was not com- 
mended of any. Gifford says, ‘‘This masque 
[The Vision of Delight] is one of the most beau- 
tiful of Jonson’s little pieces, light, airy, harmo- 

‘ pious and poetical in no common degree. It 
stands without a parallel among performances of 
this kind. 

On the 27th of October, 1621, Chamberlain 
writes to Carleton, ‘‘ Here is likewise a ballet or 
song of Ben Jonson’s in the play or shew at the Lord 
Marquis [Buckingham] at Burly, and repeated again 
at Windsor [for the third time], for w** and other 
goode service there don, he hath his pension from a 
100 marks increased to 2007. per annum, besides 
the reversion of the Mastership of the revells. 
There were other songs and devises of baser alay, 
but because this had the vogue and generall 


am at Court, I was willing to send yt.” 


The Masque here alluded to was called ‘‘The Me- 
tamophosed Gipsies.” There isin the State Paper 
Office a portion of this Masque in the handwriting 
of Sir Henry Goodere, who informs us that the 
Captain was represented by the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham ; the Second Gipsy, by Mr. [Endymion] 
Porter; the Third Gipsy, by Lord Fielding. On 
the 5th of October following, Ben Jonson had a 
“Grant in reversion of the office of Master of the 
Revels for life.” As an illustration of the 
manner in which almost every office was granted 
in reversion we find under the date of the 29th of 
July, 1622, a **Grant to Wm. Painter, of the 
reversion of the Office of Master of the Revels, 
after Ben Jonson, who now holds the reversion 
after Sir Geo. Buch and Sir John Ashley.” 

On the 17th of November, 1621, Chamberlain 
says, ‘‘We are like to have our new Dean 
Dr. Dun[Donne} at Paules ; so, as a pleasant com- 

anion saide, that yf Ben Jonson might be made 

eane of Westminster, that place, Paules, and 
Christchurch [Dr. Corbet was Dean of Christ- 
church] shold be furnished with three very 

pleasant poeticall deanes.” 
€ next mention we find of Ben Jonson has 


reference to a very interesting subject, John | 


Barclay’s famous political allegory of “ Argenis.” 
It was first printed in Paris in 1621. On the 30th 
of March, 1622, Chamberlain writes to Carleton : 

I borrowed Barelaies Argenis (a booke some- 
what rare yet and hard to come by), I was so taken 
and carried away wt* yt that I could not geve over 
(as indeed yt is the most delightfull fable that 
ever I met w'),” It is said that the perusal of 
this work was the chief delight of Cardinal 
Richelieu: 

Carleton seems to have been unsuccessful in his 
‘endeavours to procure a copy, for on the 11th of 
ph Chamberlain, in another letter to him, 

si 

Tam sory you cannot meet wt Barclayes Argenis, 
wet indeed are somewhat rare here peulny patahed eh 
on and risen from five shilli they were sold at first 
. ‘oureteen, but I have taken o to have one, yf there 
‘King any to be had at Franckford mart. I heare the 

g hath geven order to Ben Johnson to translate yt, 


and that yt is in goode forwardnes; but I am deceved yf 
he can reach the language in the originall, or expresse 
himself in that manner, whatsoever he doth in the matter : 
besides there be many covert names shatlowed sometimes 
in anagrams and sometimes otherwise, wherin I had the 
fortune to discifer three or foure by meere chance, though 
I be nothing goode at riddles, nor love not to trouble 
myself about that is hard to finde.” 


We do not find this translation included among 
Ben Jonson’s works, and are unable to discover 
whether he ever completed it. We think not; at 
all events if he did, his translation was never | 
printed. Barclay’s ‘‘ Argenis,” as our readers | 
are aware was translated by Kingsmill Long, in 
1625, fol., and again, by the King’s Commands, by | 
Sir Robert Le Grys, in 1628, 4to. It would be | 
curious to ascertain why King Charles I. com- 
manded Le Grys to translate this work when it 
had been already done by Long three years before. 
The following letter written by Captain Le Grys 
is on this subject :— 


Captain Robert Le Grys to the Lord Chamberlain, 
Dutchy House, this Mardy Gras. 
- 26 Feb. 1628.] 

My dear Honored Lord,—Your Lop that hath been 
pleased to engage me by his Mays. commaund to the 
printing of my translation of Argenis will I hope lend 
your noble hand to the enabling me for obeying that 
injunction. I am x A for the presse, and one of the 
Stationers’ Company, Mr. Mayne, hath undertaken for the 
more expedition to set two presses or more to worke if at 
once, so as it may be ready by Easter at the farthest. 
But because it is not permitted to any to put in prynte, 
w"out eyther commaunde or at least lycence, he desyres 
that your Lor will knowe of his Mav, if it be his pleasure 
it shall be printed, and signytye so much by Fond Lops 
letter tot he Mr. and Wardens of the Stationers’ Company. 
And for that this is his trade by w* himselfe and his 
famyly ar mayntaynd: he supposing the booke will be 
more vendible if those that have a mynde to reade the 
verses may finde them in it (though I beleeve there will 
be scarse one in fifty of that humour), desyreth also that 
his May will commaund him to insert the verses w* are 
joyned w* the translation already published, and were 
rendred in English by Mr. Thomas May and not by him 
that did set out the booke. This if his Ma'y doth approve 
of, and your Lor in his name shall commaund: his Matye 
shall be in this as in all thinges else by me obeyed: and 
your Lor win a fewe weekes be presented w" one of 
them, though I much rather would have wished your Lop 
myght have bene served wt a manuscript from 

Your noble Lors 
humbly devoted servant, 

To my ever most Honored Lord Ro. Lz Grrs. 

The Earle of Montgomery, J 
Lord Chamberlayne to his Mate 
at the Court at Newmarket. 

Here is the Kings licence, signed by the Secretary, 
Lord Conway, for printing Le Grys translation. 
Whereas Captaine Robert Le Gris hath by his Mtes 

coriaundement translatedinto English Barkeley’s Argenis, 

and putt the same in such readines for the presse that 
there onely wants licencing for proceeding in it. His 

Mate hath coniaunded mee to signifie unto yo" his pleasure 

and leave, That the said translation should be printed by 

yo" or any of yo" of whom the s¢ Capt. Le Gris shall make 
choice. And that the verses joyned wt the translation 
alreadie published, being translated by Mr. Thomas May, 
should be inserted in the present Translation. For which 

this shalbe yo" warrant. Dated att Newmarkett the 28 

of Februarie, 1627. Conway. 

To my loving friends 
the Maister, Wardens, & Company 

of Stationers of the Citty of London. 

A gentleman of Queen Henrietta Maria’s 
Household, writing on 16 October, 1625, to a 
friend in France, detailing the various mortifica- 
tions and humiliations said to be practised in her 
House, adds, ‘‘ Besides the Queenes confessor and 
other priestes will not endure that shee or they 
, Should read Barclaies Argines, Amadis de Gaule, 

or any such like bookes, but only St. Katherine’s 
| life, St. Brigettes prophecy, or other such like holy 
| tales of that stile, and often talke of devils and 
their apparitions to some of their owne freinds 
even at the Queenes table ; yea to make the good 

Princesse apprehende them soe much that when 

she danceth, which she doth most graciously, 

that (as I have heard one say) there is a devil at 
her heale.” The translation here alluded to must 
have been by Kingsmill Long. 

On the 19th March, 1619, Chamberlain says 
‘The Queenes funerall is put of till the 29th of 
the next moneth, to the greate hinderance of our 

layers w‘ are forbidden to play so long as her 











y is above ground; one speciall man among 
them, Burbage, is lately dead, and hath left they | 
say better than 3007.—land.” The death of this 
great actor, most probably therefore took place in 





the early part of March, 1619. 


We now come to some particulars respecting 
Barneveldt and the tragedy founded upon the life 
and death of this most illustrious Dutch states- 
man. John dOlden Barneveldt, rendered signal 
services to his country in different employments 
and embassies. He endeavoured to set a limit to 
the authority of Maurice, Prince of Orange ; was 
in consequence accused of a design to betray 
Holland to the King of Spain, and executed early 
in the year 1619. On the 31st May, Chamberlain 
writes that ‘‘divers of goode judgment thinke he 
had hard measure, considering ‘that no cleare 
matter of conspiracie w't the enemies of the state 
appeares or can be proved:” he adds, that it 
seems a matter of faction and opposition rather 
than infidelity and treachery, ‘‘ wet though perhaps 
in England might be found treasonable or win 
that compasse, yet in a new upstart commonwelth 
that hath so long contended and stands so much 
upon libertie, they were not to proceed w' such 
rigour against a man of his yeares and service.” 
Barneveldt’s execution was universally condemned. 
and deplored in England; the tragedy of that 
name was written so on afterwards, but Locke, ina 
letter to Carleton [14 August, 1619], says, ‘‘The 
players heere were bringing of Barneveldt upon 
the stage, and had bestowed a great deale of 
mony to prepare all things for the purpose, 
but at th’ instant were prohibited by my Lo. 
of London.” However Locke, in another 
letter on the 27th August, informs Carleton that 
‘Our players fownd the meanes to goe through 
w'" the play of Barnevelt, and it hath had many 
spectators and receaved applause, yet some say 
that (according to the proverbe) the divill is not 
so black as he is painted, and that Barnavelt 
should perswade Lolealeng to make away himself 
(when he came to see him after he was prisoner) 
to prevent the discoverie of the plott, and to tell 
him that when they were both dead (as though he 
meant to do the like), they might sift it out of 
their ashes, was thought to be a point strayned. 
When Barnevelt understood of Ledenberg’s death 
he comforted himself, w** before he refused to do, 
but when he perceaveth himself to be arested then 
he hath no remedie, but w'® all speed biddeth his 
wife send to the Fr, Amb", w* she did, and he 
spake for him,” &c. 

Our next paper is the examination of George 
Wither, respecting his book called ‘* Wither’s 
Motto.” A poet well known to the readers of old 
English poetry, revived of late by the taste of Sir 
Fgerton Brydges and others. A most voluminous 
author, who composed some. of his happiest 
strains in prison, ‘‘The Shepherd’s Hunting”, 
included. 

The Examination of George Wither, taken the 27th 
of June, 1621, at Whithall. 

He confesseth that the booke entituled Wither’s 
Motto is of his making, and that he made it about 
Christmas last. 

He sayth that since that time he shewed it to 
Mr. Tavernor, and desired his warrant for the 
printing, which he refused. And that afterwards 
this examinant, bringing the sayd booke unto a 
Stationer’s shopp, called Grismond (Mariott being 
present), and there reading some part of it, they 
desired to buy it, that they might print it, to 
which he consented, but told the Stationers that 
Mr. Tavernor had denyed his licence to print 
before. He sayth that they gave him five peeces 
for the copy. That the booke was printed about 
five or six weeks since. Being asked whether he 
acquaynted any of his friends with the copy before 
the printing, he answeareth that he did acquaynt 
divers of his freinds with it, as namly Mr. 
[Michael] Drayton, and some others whose names 
he remembreth not. Being put in mind of his 
Matys proclamation published before the parlia- 
ment, restrayning licentious speaking or wrighting 
in matters concerning state or government, he 
sayth that he did not read the Proclamation, 
neither doth he thinke there is anything in 
his booke that toucheth the state or govern- 
ment. 

Being told of a passadg in his booke wherin he 
sayth that he had seen the downfall of those that 


, were his enemyes, or words to that purpose, and 
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being asked whom he meant by those words, he 
sayth he meant the late Earle of Northampton. 
GEORGE WITHER. 

John Grismond, the stationer ; Nicholas Oakes, 
the printer ;, John Marriott, and others, were also 
examined concerning this, book. . Marriott says 
that. Wither’s Motto, was not called in question 
until the first. impression, was sold; and the second 
preparing, which Mr. Tavernor.,licensed, after 
striking out certain passages ; that he was brought 
before. the Archbishop of Canterbury and fined 
107, Grismond_ says, that) he thinks Wither’s 
Motto was only questioned because printed with- 
out. licence from the Stationers’ Company ; that 
after their fining Marriott, Nich. Oakes printed 
and sold 6000 copies more; that the Stationers’ 
Company will support him in so doing. Oakes 
says that he printed Wither’s Motto from a printed 
copy, not knowing it was unlicensed; that he 
bought the title-page ready printed with Marriott’s 
name on it, and used it without his consent ; that 
he had printed it before he knew of its being 
questioned in Stationers’ Hall; that he was fined 
when, Marriott was, and does not know who bought 
the books. . Grismond was examined a second 
time. He said that he sold many copies to Lounds, 
‘Warden of the Stationers’ Company, who daily 
sent for, them after he had accused and fined him 

_and, Marriott for printing them. 

It is, said that about 30,000 copies of Wither’s 
Motto were imprinted and published within a few 
months., (See Brit, Bibliog. Vol. i., p. 188, ed. 
1810.] 

On the 27th February, 1623, was issued a pro- 
clamation, granting Letters Patent to George 
Wither for the sole printing of his book entitled 
** Hymns and Songs of the Church,” his Majesty 
having taken special notice of the book, and con- 
ceiving it to tend to the glory of God and the in- 
crease of Christian knowledge. Also prohibiting 
the binding up of any psalm: book in metre with- 
out a copy of the said work annexed, with a list of 
the twelve sizes in which the work is published. 

On the 30th April, 1619, the Marquis de 
Tremouille,. Ambassader, Extraordinary from 
France,.. was conducted to London by the Earl of 
Essex. . He took. up his lodgings in Sir Thomas 
Smith’s house; his. train consisted of one hun- 
dred and twenty persons.. On the 3rd of May, 
the.Marquis. of Buekingham, by the King’s ecom- 
mands, took..him to Court, accompanied with 
more than forty coaches, and ‘‘made him a great 
dinner there.’’ |The same day he .had audience 
‘nothing was remarqueable but his transcendent 
courtesic, for he would not put.on his hat by any 
persuasion, because y* Prince stood bare, w*" he 
was todo in the presence of his. father; so that 
at, last y* K. was constrayned to send him away.” 
On the 3lst May, 1619, Chamberlain says,— 
“<The, Marquis of Trimell went hence in Whitson- 
weeke, and the Duke of Lennox, that made him 
a supper at Whitehall of 400/., w‘ wold have 
cost. another -the doble, but that he is Lerd 
Steward.” But let us read Sir Gerard Herbert's 
very interesting account :— 


Sir Gerard Herbert to Sir Dudley Carleton. 


24th May, 1619. 
The Marquise Trenell on Thursday last tooke leave of 
the Kinge: that night was feasted at White hall by the 
Duke of Lenox in the Queene’s greate chamber, where 
many great Lordes weare to keepe them company, but 
no ladyes. The Savoy Imbassadour was also there. The 
English Lords was the Marquise Buckingham, my Lord 
Pryvy Seale, my.Lord of Lenox, my Lord of Oxford, my 
Lord Chamberlayne, my L. Hamelton, my Lord Arun- 
dell, my Lord of Leycester, my Lord Cary, my Lord 
Diggby, Mr. Treasurer, Mr. Secretary Callvart, my Lord 
Beaucham, and my Lord Generall; the rest English 
Gallants, and all mixed with the French alonge the table, 
the Marquise Trenell sittinge alone at the table’s end. 
At the right hande, the Savoy Imbassador, by him the 
Marquise Buckingham, then a French Comte, &c., mixt ; 
on his left hand my Lord Privy Seale, the Earle of 
Oxford, a French Marquise, my Lord Chamberlayne, and 
so forth, mixed w French and English. The supper 
was greate, and the banquett curious, served in 24 greate 
chynay worcke platters or voyders full of glass scales or 
bowles of sweete meates ; in the midest of each voyder a 
greene tree of eyther lemon, orenge, cipers [sic], or other 
resemblinge. After supper they weare carried to the 
Queene’s pryvy chamber, where , rong singinge was by 
the Queene’s musitians: after in the Queen’s bedd cham- 
ber they heard the Irish harpp, a violl, and Mr. Lanyer, 
excellently singinge and playinge on tne lute. In the 
Kinge’s greate chamber the; went to see the play of 





Pirroeles, Prince of Tyre, w* lasted till 2 aclocke. After 
2 actes the. players ceased till the French all refreshed 
them ‘wth’ sweetmeats brought on Chinay voiders, and 
wyne and ale in bottels, after the players begainn anewe. 
The Imbassadour parted next morninge for France at 8 
aclocke, full well pleased, beynge feasted also at Tib- 
, and ex ge graciously used of the Kinge, who, 
at takinge leave guve him a very rich chayne of dia- 
mondes, w a wach donne aboute wt diamondes, and 
wherein the Kinge’s effigie was very excellently donne, 
= + * * * * 
Yor Lo. assuredly to commande, 
GeRR. HERBERT. 
To the right honourable 
Sir Dudley Carlton, Knight, 
Lord Imbassadour for his Mate 
at y* Hage. 

The performance of ‘‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” 
before such an audience, is a curious evidence of 
the difference between the taste of that day and of 
our own. Nor is the mention of that play without 
some interest of another kind. Shakespeare’s 
play, if it be Shakespeare’s, was first produced in 
1608, and was published in quarto in the following 
year. Another quarto edition bears date in 1611. 
A third, published in 1619, is very likely to have 
owed its appearance to the reproduction of the play 
at Court on the occasion mentioned in the prece- 
ding letter. 
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Paris, September 22. 

I HAVE just laid my hand upon aperfect treasure ; 
a little gem ; just one of those pretty curiosities 
that amateurs delight in with an intensity of 
enjoyment quite unsuspected by the profane. 
Imagine to yourself a wee book (if. book it.can be 
denominated), about five or six inches square, con- 
taining only just thirty-three pages, each. page 
being of only a dozen lines coquettishly framed in 
wide white margins, and bordered by one. small 
streak of red. . Thirty copies only of this pretty 
little doll-book have been printed, and I have been 
lucky enough to receive. one... ‘‘ Doll Book” is 
indeed the appropriate word, It is no, other 
than a treatise on La Mode by Théophile Gautier. 
As you may conceive there is not a word too 
much in this plaything of a publication, but every- 
thing in it is exquisite. In its quintessence of 
elegance it reminds me of the story told of the 
present King of Naples by those who are nearest to 
him and ought bestto know. His Majesty, as all 
the world is aware, is (or was, for his excessive 
deyotion may have modified him on this point) 
one of the greatest gourmands in the whole world. 
At one time, not many years ago, he invented a 
particular kind of consommé for his own particular 
enjoyment, the mode of making which was as 
follows : You took a round of beef, into which you 
introduced a round of veal, which in its turn 
served as the envelope toa turkey, whilst inside 
the turkey lay a fowl, inside the fowl, a pheasant, 
then a partridge, then a woodceck, then an orto- 
lan, and last of all, what think you? why, last of 
all, just filling up the almost impossibly small 
space—-an anchovy! Here lay the great art, and 
a certain famous cook named Beppo was the 
individual whose special business it was to send 
up to the king once a day, the phenomenal tea- 
cupfull of gravy produced, as the above-men- 
tioned cook of cooks used to observe: ‘‘by an 
anchovy encased in an Ox !” 

Well, I say again Théophile Gautier’s marvellous 
little bookling is like nothing in my mind so 
much as this cup of consommé of Ferdinand II. 
All the crinolines and cages, all the flounces and 
furbelows, and all the thousands: and thousands 
of yards of ribbon that French women now-a-days 
absorb upon their exterior garments appear to me 
to have been stewed down (‘‘ réduits” as they term 
it here), tillfrom their long and scientific decoction 
there has been only left this one wee thirty-three 
paged chronicle of all elegance and fashion. If 
the task M. Gautier has set to himself has, 
most perfectly succeeded, it must also be 
remarked that there never was a more difficult 
one undertaken. When the whole world is run- 
ning a-muck against petticoats, when the ‘‘lords 
of the creation” throughout France are de- 
claiming and swearing on every point of the 
territory against crinoline, it would have been a 








popular thing to have swelled the ery, and addel 
a voice the more, and one that knows well how ty 
make itself listened to, to the chorus of clamour. 
ers. For this reason Théophile Gautier has judged 
fitting to do the exact reverse ; and his thirty. 
three pages are occupied in defending not only the 
hase and steel edifices in which ladies of the 
present times ‘‘wedge themselves in,” but, fay 
more daring an enterprise—in advocating the 
small artifices and ‘‘cunning devices” whereh 

they dissimulate on their fair faces the defects or 
omissions of Nature, or simulate that which 
general taste pronounces to be a beauty. Ye, 
—only conceive the nerve that is requisite for 
such a deed! M. Gautier raises his voice jp 
favour of paint! And what he says is said 49 
prettily that in good sooth one is inclined after 
reading it to look more leniently on the artificia| 
‘tyoses and lilies” of the cheeks around one, and 
on the dark-tinted eyebrows and shaded under. 
eyelid. This is a point of taste, and has to be 
discussed ; but the motive of the little treatise 
lying before me is a more serious one, and 
touches upon that delicate line of intersecticn 
where fashion influences art, and therefore 
is of consequence to others than to the fair o 
‘*fine” ladies, whose sole occupation is the 
adornment of their pretty persons. Théophile 
Gautier is struck—as must be in our time all 
those who reflect upon what I must, without 
dreading to be thought too pedantic, style the 
‘¢ Philosophy of Art,”—he is much struck by the 
absurd way in which an entire school of would. 
be great artists go about inveighing against what- 
ever is modern, and hopelessly invoking the 
“antique”? upon every possible occasion. 4 
couple of years back, Eugine Delacroix, the cele. 
brated painter, published in the Revue des Dew: 
Mondes a most charming and spirited article upon 
the ‘‘ Variations of the Beautiful,” in which he 
established what must appear convincing to any 
one who takes the trouble to think rationally upon 
the matter for half an hour—namely, that the 
art of all kinds of the ancients was the “ abso- 
lutely beautiful” for them, because for them it 
was the ‘‘absolutely true,” and reflected their 
civilisation. Euripides and Phidias were simply 
the agents whereby the Greek idea of beauty was 
manifested in sculpture and in poetry, and their 
creations are so perfectly admirable to us at the 
end of all the ages that lie between their epoch 
and ours, because they were so perfectly natura 
to them. This is what the silly crievs-out about 
“the antique” will not understand ; and the 
nonsense they talk upon the subject is beginning 
to exasperate rational men, and real lovers of art, 
on this as on your side of the Channel. 

“The study of the human form,” exclaims 
Théophile Gautier, ‘‘ barely hidden or guessed at 
through the flowirg draperies that so hat 
moniously accompany it, was the necessary o¢cu- 
pation of the classic age. It was natural it 
should be so in the divine climate of Greece in 
the youth of the human race, when poetry ani 
the arts blossomed forth as the flowers of a sort 
of intellectual spring. We owe to this study all 
the masters of that age—Phidias, Lysippus, 
Cleomenes, Zeuxis, Apellesbut that age 
past. The mere human form now is simply 4 
convention, in modern art ; from the days of the 
earliest painters till our own, the. aétire of man 
is man’s visible outward form.” g 

I think you will agree with me that no time 
is wasted in inculcating these doctrines upon 
the mistaken esthetics of our era—mistaken 
chiefly on account of incapacity to deal with 
the work that, on all hands and in all shapes, 
lies before them. When Italy had Michael 
Angelos, Leonardos, Raphaels, and» Titians ; 
Spain, Murillos and Velasquezes ; Holland, Re- 
benses, Van Dycks, and Rembrandts ; there was 
but very little clamouring after the exclusive 
beauty of ‘‘the antique,” because the men 
of the time were of their time, and hail 
power enough to force the contemporary notion 
of the beautiful to yield up all its secrets. 
This hankering after a byegone and (to us) U- 
natural ideal is nothing else than a proof of weak- 
ness, and it is only showing itself very prom 
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nenily in this country within the last eight or ten 
years. ~The Romantiques pursued its eradication 
from the artistic soil with what was scarcely short 
of frenzy ; only.they unluckily fell into exaggera- 
tions, which of their kind were as bad and as 
widely divergent from the true as were the 
exaggerations of the Classiques. 
took their ideal from a nearer time. Whilst the 
Classiques were devoted to Agamemnon or 
Romulus, and could see no beauty apart from the 
beauty of Helen or Antinous, and no grace 
save in Alcibiades, the Romantiques pinned their 
faith upon the heroes of the middle ages, rejoiced 
in the. clash and clatter of armour and of 
“Toledo blades,” and thought Calderon and the 
old German Ritter Romances incomparably finer 
than Homer. The odd part of the business was, 
that their cleverest men could not see that they 
were as rococo, as false, as unnatural as the 
others, and that Achilles was not one whit more 
“used up” a hero to us of the present age 
of railroads and_ telegraphs, of daguerrotypes 
and reaping machines, than was Siegfried of 
the Niebelungen or the sable-souled  gentle- 
man in doublet and trunk hose who in the 
Spanish drama causes his frail moiety to be 
bled to death, and feels thereat quite comfort- 
able and as a man should who has done his 
duty. When will all these masqueraders in 
Art feel that the passion of the hour alone is the 
passion those around them sympathise with? 
With what lies behind my period of being, let it 
date from the siege of Troy, or only from the days 
of Henry VILI., I have no feeling in common—I 
do not know what it means, it does not come home 
tome. To move me, you must show me what I 
feel in circumstances that may to-morrow pos- 
sibly occur. Othello’s jealousy is yours, mine, 
and his who. crossed: our path in the street an 
hour ago—because it is the jealousy of man, the 
eternal type; whereas the jealousy of ‘some 
Egyptian Pasha, whose favourite slave is proved 
to be unfaithful, does not:come within the scope of 
our verifications. _ We may find a‘delineation of ‘it 
interesting up to a certain degree ; but it does not 
represent and realise under a tangible form what 
is in our own hearts... And thus with all Art. 
‘Sculptors and. painters,” says Théophile Gautier, 
“fall into. one. perpetual complaint of a state of 
things which they pretend it would be desirable 
should be modified. They say, forsooth! that it 
is the modern costume which prevents them 
from producing niasterpieces in Art! And if you 
would believe them, it is entirely the fault of 
crinoline and black trowsers, and paletéts and 
flounced gowns, that there are not at this present 
hour so many Titians, and Rubenses, and Van- 
dycks! How they deplore and bewail the fact 
that the dandies of our day cannot be brought 
into wearing caps with red feathers? How they 
entertain you with their longings for the smooth 
flow of a bright-coloured cloak! * * Do they 
ever think of what Rembrandt, if he could arise 
from the grave, would make of a gentleman of 
the nineteenth century in a plain coat? Fancy 
the immortal Dutchman set to work at such a 
task, see how he would flood the brow with light, 
Just leading it down across one cheek, and 
shrouding the other in the deep warmth of his 
well-known shade ; see what solidity of darkness 
would wrap the figure round where the cloth of 
the raiment must be portrayed, and what dazzling 
Whiteness. would: mark out the linen folds of the 
shirt. I'll answer for it, under Rembrandt's 
brush, you. would find the most insignificant 
Parisian as comely as any of the Dutch burgo- 
meisters you fall into fits of conventional admira- 
tion before !” 

This extract may serve to show you what the 
Serious aim of the little book is I am alluding to ; 
the conclusion naturally is, that it is not the 
more artistic outline, but the artists that are 
wanting. Find the Titians and Rembrandts, 
and the clothes we are cased in may do well 
enough. There is M. Gautier’s theme, and I am 
inclined to believe he is right. But you will ask, 
how does he defend the “ face-painting,” to which 
Parisian ladies of the actual time are as much 
addicted as those of the Sandwich Islands to 








| ‘have felt that between their dazzling conven- | 
They merely | tional dress, between Ze grand ‘toilette and their | 





tattooing ? This is somewhat more paradoxical, | voir, who has gained some notoriety as a fifth or 


and I will let you appreciate the. author's own | 


arguments. 
‘*With the instinct of harmony which charac- 
terises them, women,” observes Théophile Gautier, 


| own plain beauty of face or feature (unassisted), 
| there was a dissonance, the whitest skin look- 
ing greyish by the side of their shining mozres and 
satins ; they have done as painters do in order to 
harmonise the various shades of complexion and 
draperies ; they have undertaken. to whiten the 
skin nature gave them till it should be in keeping 
with the masses of rich white stuffs whereby they 
enshroud their persons.” When once this 
necessity of applying white to the female skin 
has been admitted, the rest follows: the white 
is too white, a tinge of rose colour on the 
cheeks relieves it, and a delicate streak of black 
under the eye-lashes gives brilliancy to the 
eye; and so, and so—de fil en aiquille, as the 
French say—you are brought to the apology of 
paint. This, as I said, is the paradoxical portion 
of the treatise, and you may disagree from the 
author thereupon.as much as you think fit. But 
the object of the publication is what I have shown 
you above, and that far it is eminently rational, 
and would, if spread about in the public, do a 
certain portion of undeniable good. For this 
reason I have spoken of it to you at such length, 
and also because the wee book itself is not to be 
had, and counts, as I said, only thirty copies. 
Take it all in all, and in spite of its paradoxes, it 
is a most perfect little gem. The following sen- 
tence might be advantageously printed in large 
letters over the studios of nine out of ten of all 
modern artists: ‘‘There are no creators in art 
now-a-days who are of their own time ; those who 
seem to be so are rooted in far distant epochs. 
Antiquity, ill-appreciated, prevents them from 
feeling the present. They have a false pre-con- 
ception of the beautiful, and the ideal that is 
ours is to them a sealed letter.” 





Paris, Wednesday. 

What the French call a “‘great literary event” has 
occurred here. A translation by M. Jules Lacroix of 
Sophocles’ @dipus, King of Thebes, has just been 
produced at the Théétre Frangais with musical 
choruses. J have not yet had an opportunity of 
seeing it, but it appears to have sueceeded. Suc- 
cess to be sure was a matter of course ; for, in 
the first place, nothing of any literary pretension 
fails now-a-days, and in the next, the Parisians, 
with that exquisite modesty for which they are 
pre-eminently distinguished, call themselves the 
modern Athenians, and therefore feel bound to 
pretend to be capable of appreciating a translation 
from the Greek, and to applaud what they have 
heard the old Athenians applauded. The ‘‘ Mon- 
day critics,” as the men who ‘‘do” the thea- 
tricals in the daily newspapers are called, have 
all the week long been engaged in ‘‘cram- 
ming” from biographical dictionaries, and works 
on the drama, and translations of the seven 
tragedies of Sophocles and: histories of Athens, 
and poor old M. Patin’s Etudes sur les Tragiques 
Grees, all that can be crammed about the 
poet,—and they will serve it up to the pub- 
lic on Monday morning next, with as much 
confidence as if it were entirely new, mixed, of 
course with a good deal of presumptuous balderdash 
of their own. But, to suppose that a Parisian 
public, or Parisian critics can, like so many 
Aristotles, honestly and sincerely admire Sopho- 
cles, would be absurd. A melodrama, full of 
monstrous crimes and extravagant impossibilities, 
and acted with cant and roar, or what is called a 
‘‘women’s piece,” that is, a piece in which the 
greatest number of pretty females that can be col- 
lected, are made to figure with the fewest possible 
garments the police will tolerate, pleases them 
infinitely more than the chaste and elegant pro- 
ductions of the chastest writer for the Athenian 
stage. 
A singular specimen of the ‘‘ literary manners ” 
of this ‘‘ great metropolis” has been presented to 
a wondering public this week. Roger de Beau- 
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sixth-rate light littérateur, dramatist, and thea- 
trical critic, has, as all Paris knows, long 
been separated from, and had fearful quarrels 
with, his wife, who was formerly an admired 
actress of the Théftre Francais, under her maiden 
name of Doze. In the course of June last he 


| wanted her te consent to a reduction in the 


annual allowanee ‘he is obliged to’ make 
her, and to give up to him their children. 
And so what did he do? Knowing that she 
is by no means of a yielding disposition, he 
resolved to try to influence her through her 
mother; and to do that he thought it well to 
put the mother into a tremendous fright. So he- 
went to the house in which mother and daughter 
live, at a time he knew the latter was absent, and 
after storming like a madman until he drew the 
neighbours to the windows,—he announced that a 
tall gauky fellow who accompanied him was the 
Secretary-General of the Prefecture of Police. 
The gauky fellow on his part confirmed the 
announcement, and to convince the lady of the: 
truth of it, he gravely recorded in a note book 
that a gentleman who happened to be present 
had admitted that he entertained republican 
opinions, — opinions for which many a poor 
urchin had been exiled to Cayenne or Lam- 
bessa. ‘‘The police!” is a phrase which 
means something very different in Paris 
to what it does in London—and no one, be he who 
he may, can, under the present régime, see without 
quaking a member of this mysterious and omni- 
scient fraternity cross his threshold. So of course 
poor Madame Doze, having before her the most 
important and most dreaded of the whole gang,— 
the man who had but a word to say to cast her and 
hers into exile and Yruin,—was stricken with 
mortal terror, and consented to do all that her 
son-in-law requested. Some weeks later she and her 
daughter happened to be at a theatre, and she saw 
in a box the dreaded Secretary-General of the 
Police. . ‘* There is he,—the awful man!” said 
she. ‘‘ Nonsense, mother,—it is Bache the come- 
dian.” ‘‘ Daughter,” returned the matron, trem- 
bling, “‘it is he, I tell you!” “*And I say that it 
is Bache the actor,—I have played on the same 
stage with him!” And Bache it was,—he had, 
at Roger de Beauvoir’s request yes the part of 
Police Secretary! In England such an exploit 
would have been regarded as a piece of silly im- 
pertinence, and nothing more ; in France it is a 
grave offence for a man to call himself a public 
functionary when he is not one. So, on 
Saturday last, Bache and Roger de Beauvoir were 
taken up in custody to the Tribunal of Correc- 
tional Police— Bache to answer the charge of 
having ‘‘ usurped public functions,” De Beauvoir 
that of having excited him so to do. Bache at 
first tried to be funny, and indulged in some 
buffoonery ; but the presiding judge sternly told 
him he was not in a theatre, and that buffoonery 
would not be tolerated ; and thereupon the man 
drivelled about his ‘‘ wife and four children.” 
Roger de Beauvoir denied that he had éxcited 
Bache to ‘‘usurp public functions,” or that that 
person had done so; but the judge told him 
plainly that he said the thing which was 
not. Both were declared guilty, and the 
sentence was—three months imprisonment to 
Bache—a year to Roger de Beauvoir. Is not this 
case really what I have described it—a curious 
example of Parisian maurs liltéraires? It may 
be doubted that in any other country anything of 
the kind could have occurred. There is, in fact, 
something peculiarly French in a husband at war 
with his wife, trying to intimidate her by making 
her believe that he has influence with the secret 
police,—there is something peculiarly French in 
his getting a low-comedy actor to personate the 
mysterious police,—and there is something very 
French in sending the two men to gaol for their 
pains. The Paris papers say that the affair is like 
a scene from Gil Blas, and they say truly. But it 
is not creditable to the literary calling. 

The government seems to have a great spite 
against the English newspaper press just now. 
Not long since it made one of its weekly 
organs publish an article entitled ‘‘ Decline 
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of the Zimes,” and asserting that that journal 
had nearly lost all its power over the English 
public, had seen the number of its subscribers fall off 
more than one-half, and had been obliged to reduce 
the salaries of the gentlemen of its staff. This 
article was copied into, and commented on, and 
exaggerated by other government organs; and 
to day the Constitutionnel publishes, in the form of 
a letter from London, another article, in which 
the situation of almost every political journal in 
London is passed in review, and on the faith of 
the last stamp returns (which, however, are not 
understood, and are quoted incorrectly), is de- 
clared to be very bad indeed. It is certainly 
possible. that this or that London journal may, by 
the abolition of the stamp duty, the springing 
up of new classes of readers and modifications in 
public opinion, have lost somewhat in circulation 
and influence ; but to assert such a thing of the 
London journals generally is certainly a great 
error. And what do you think is the reason the 
Constitutionnel assigns for the decline of the news- 

apers it mentions? That they are hostile to 
souis Napoleon and to France! Could anything 
‘be more absurd ? 





Madrid, Sept. 18. 

The relaxations which, as in a former letter, I 
told you the government had made in the censor- 
ship on works of light literature and on fewilletons 
have caused great satisfaction in the literary 
eircles. Although the consorship is maintained, 
it is, properly speaking, altogether illegal, the 
constitution of 1845 declaring expressly that 
Spaniards may write and print without being 
subject to censorship. And not content with 
violating the constitution by establishing the cen- 
sorship, the last Cabinets that have governed Spain 
have made this instrument even more vexatious 
and intolerable than it naturally is, by employing as 
censors men who appeared to take'a wanton pleasure 
in objecting to almost everything, and in treating 
authors with superciliousness. The man chosen 
to examine novels, tales, and plays, was, for 
example, a furious religious fanatic, wlfo made a 
rule of hearing four masses a day, and of spending 
‘several hours daily squatted on his knees mutter- 
ing prayers before a statue of the Virgin. To 
this man, of course, the works he had to examine 
appeared to be inspired by the foul fiend, and he 
‘cut and hacked them with merciless severity. 

A report prevails that O'Donnell, the present 
Prime Minister, intends to abolish the censorship 
altogether. By so doing, he would gain great 
honour, and would render a signal service to lite- 
rature, and to the cause of freedom. But we hear 
almost every day that he causes newspapers to be 
seized for publishing articles attacking his acts ; 
and a man who does so, cannot, it may be feared, 
have that holy horror of the censorship which he 
affects, 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

THE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
British Association is now being held in the great 
metropolis of the West Riding, Leeds. It com- 
menced on Wednesday morning in the Town Hall, 
by a meeting of the General Committee, at which 
about 100 members were present. 

The chair was occupied by Dr. Lloyd, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the retiring President of 
the Association. Among those present were,— 
Professor Owen, the President elect ; Major- 
General Sabine, Lord Enniskillen, Lord Monteagle, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, the Rev. W. V. Har- 
court, the Rev. Dr. Hook, the Rev. T. Hincks, 
Lord Goderich, Sir P. Fairbairn, Mr. J. G. Mar- 
shall, Mr. E. Baines, Mr. P. O'Callaghan, Mr. 
Hopkins, Mr. T. Wilson, Sir B. Brodie, &c. 

eneral SABINE, one of the general secretaries of 
the Association read the report of the council, as 
follows :— 

“1. With reference to the subjects referred to 
the council by the general committee at Dublin, 
the council have to report as follows :— 





‘*q, The general committee passed the following 
resolution, viz. :— 

‘¢*That it is of great importance to the pro- 
gress of science that the magnetic observations 
which have already added so much to our know- 
ledge of terrestrial magnetism, should be con- 
tinued. That the influence of the Association will 
be well employed in attaining this object, and 
that it is desirable to obtain the co-operation of 
the Royal Society. That a committee be ap- 
pointed, consisting of the President, the Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, and Major-General Sabine, to request, 
on the part of the British Association, the co- 
operation of the President and Council of the 
Royal Society, and to take in conjunction with 
them such steps as may appear necessary, in- 
cluding, if it be thought desirable, an application 
to Government.’ 

‘A copy of this resolution was transmitted 
soon after the Dublin meeting by the President, 
Dr. Lloyd, to Lord Wrottesley, President of the 
Royal Society, accompanied by the following 
letter :— 

“© Nov. 6, 1857. 

*** My Lord,—At the meeting ofthe British Association, 
which was held at Dublin in August last, a resolution 
was adopted ——— the continuance of the system of 
magnetical observations, which was commenced under 
the auspices of the Royal Society, and of the British 
Association in 1840; and a committee, consisting of the 
President of the Association, Rev. Dr. Robinson, and 
General Sabine, was op mamet to request the co-opera- 
tion of the President and Council of the Royal Society in 
the endeavour to attain this object, and to take in con- 
junction with them such steps as may appear desirable 
for that end. If this proposal should commend itself to 
your Lordship’s judgment, and that of the Council of the 
Royal Society, I have to request, on the part of the 
gentlemen above named, that you will be pleased to 
nominate a committee of the Royal Society to confer with 
them, and to take such further steps in conjunction with 
them as may seem expedient. 

* *T haye the honour to be, my Lord, 
* * Your most obedient servant, 
“HA. LLOYD. 
** To the Right Hon. the Lord Wrottesley, P.R.S.’ 


‘*In consequence of this letter the President 
and Council of the Royal Society appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of Sir John Herschell, the Rev. 
Dr. Whewell, the Rev. the Dean of Ely, and the 
Astronomer Royal (who had been members of the 
Committee of Physics, by whom the former report 
on terrestrial magnetism in 1839-40 had been 
drawn up), to consider the progress and present 
state of magnetical investigation, and to take, in 
conjunction with the committee appointed by the 
British Association, such steps as should appear 
advisable for its further prosecution, including, if 
it should be deemed desirable, an application to 
Government. 

‘The mode of proceeding pursued by the two 
committees has been hitherto that of independent 
deliberation, with occasional intercommunication 
by correspondence. The conclusions which have 
been arrived at by the two committees being, it is 
understood, substantially the same, a united 
meeting has been appointed to take place at Leeds 
in the present week, at which a joint report may 
be drawn up, and may be presented to the general 
committee at its meeting on Monday next; when 
such further steps may be taken in reference to 
the subject as may appear desirable. 

‘*b, The general committee assembled at Dub- 
lin directed that ‘an application should be made to 
Her Majesty's Government, to send a vessel to 
examine and survey the entrance to the Zambesi 
River in South Africa, and to ascend the river as 
far as may be found practicable for navigation.’ 

“The President and the committee to whom 
the charge of this application was entrusted, 
having placed themselves in communication with 
Dr. Livingstone, presented the following memo- 
rial to the Earl of Clarendon, Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs :— 

‘**Dr. Livingstone’s successful travels in Africa, 
and the account which he has given of them at 
public meetings in the metropolis and in several 
of the principal provincial towns of the united 
kingdom, have excited throughout the country a 
strong desire to obtain more full particulars re- 
garding the productions, capabilities and acces- 
sibility of that portion of the globe. 





‘**The Zambesi River appears by Dr. Living- 
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stone’s account to furnish means of communi. 
cation with the interior of Southern Africa similar 
to those which the Quorra and Binue have been 
found to afford in Central Africa, The object of 
the present application is to bring under the con. 
sideration of Her Majesty's Government the expe. 
diency of availing themselves of the opportunity 
of Dr. Livingstone’s return to Africa to employ a 
suitable vessel in the ensuing season to obtain, 
with his assistance, a more correct knowledge than 
we now possess of the facilities which the Zam)hesj 
would afford for commerce, and of the extent to 
which its waters may be navigable; and also to 
procure a more exact knowledge of the natural 
productions of the country, and of the availability 
of the supplies of coal and other mineral sub- 
stances which are stated to exist in the vicinity of 
the river.’ 

‘*Karly in November the committee, accom. 
panied by Dr. Livingstone, were favoured with a 
personal interview by Lord Clarendon, who was 
pleased to express a warm interest in the proposed 
expedition, and promised that it should receive 
the favourable consideration of Her Majesty's 
Government. The expectation thus raised has 
been fully realised ; a vote of money was moved 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and sanc- 
tioned by the House of Commons, and the expe- 
dition has since sailed, having had the advantage 
of receiving from the Royal Society, on Lord 
Clarendon’s invitation, suggestions as to the 
scientific objects which the expedition may be 
made to subserve, without interference with its 
primary and immediate purpose, and having been 
furnished at the Observatory of the British Asso- 
ciation at Kew with scientific instruments, and 
with personal instruction in their use. 

‘*The general committee, at Dublin, directed 
that application should be made to Her Majesty’s 
Government ‘to send a vessel to the vicinity of 
the Mackenzie River, for the purpose of making a 
series of magnetic observations with special re- 
ference to the determination of the laws now 
known to rule the magnetic storms.’ The general 
committee entrusted this application to the Pre- 
sident, assisted by a committee named in the re- 
solution. A memorial setting forth the grounds 
and object of the application, having been pre- 

ared by the committee, was presented to Lord 

‘almerston on the 31st of October, but the appli- 
cation was declined. 

“2. The general committee at Dublin having 
placed 5002. at the disposal of the council, to be 
employed in maintaining the establishment and 
providing for the continuance of special researches 
at the Kew Observatory, the report of the com- 
mittee to whom the council have confided the 
superintendence of the Kew Observatory is here- 
with annexed, testifying to the great and still 
increasing public utility of that establishment. 
The general committee will recognise with plea- 
sure, in the contribution of 1502. received from 
the Royal Society, for the purchase of improved 
tools for the workshop of the observatory, a fresh 
evidence of the readiness of the President and 
Council of that body to aid the objects of the 
Kew Observatory, by special grants from time to 
time for particular purposes. 

‘“*3, Since the communication made by the 
President and Council of the Royal Society to the 
general committee in Dublin relative to the forma- 
tion of a ‘Catalogue of the philosophical papers 
contained in the various scientific transactions and 
journals of all countries,’ printed copies of which 
communication were distributed among the men- 
bers of the general committee in Dublin, this 
important work has been commenced under the 
auspices and at the expense of the Royal Society. 
It is purposed that it should include the titles (in 
the original languages) of all memoirs published 
in such works, in the mathematical, physical, and 
natural sciences, from the foundation of the Royal 
Society to the present time, the titles to be s0 
arranged as to form ultimately three catalogues— 
one chronological, or in the order of the memoirs 
in the several series; one alphabetical, according 
to authors’ names, and, lastly, a third, classified 
according to subjects. The superintendence of 
this work has been undertaken by the officers of the 
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Royal Society, assisted by a select committee of 
the Fellows. : , 

«4. The Council have added to the list of 
corresponding members of the Association the 
names of the following foreign gentlemen, who 
were present at the Dublin meeting, and made 
cemmunications to the sections—yviz., Dr. Barth, 
Professor Bolzani, Kazan; Antoine D’Abbadie, 
Paris ; Professor Loomis, New York; Viscenza 
Pisani, Florence; Gastave Plaar, Strasburg ; 
Herman Schlagintweit, Berlin; and Robert 
Schlagintweit, Berlin. : 

«5 The General Secretary has informed the 
(Council that he communicated to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Consort the resolution of the 
general committee at Dublin, viz :—‘‘ ‘That ap- 
plication be made to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort for permission to elect him Pre- 
sident of the British Association for the year 
1959,’ and that he had received in reply the 

lowing letter :— 
fa x ** © Balmoral, Sept. 17, 1857. 
¢ #¢ iy —T have communicated to His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort your letter of the 13th inst., express- 
ing, on the part of the committee of the British Association, 
the wish that His Royal Highness would allow himself to 
be nominated as President of the meeting which it is pro- 
posed to hold at Aberdeen in 1859. ' 

“His Royal Highness cannot but feel gratified at the 
wish thus expressed by the committee, though he is 
sensible that his own proficiency in scientific subjects is 
scarcely such as to entitle him to such a distinction. If, 
therefore, he expresses his readiness to comply with the 
wishes of the committee, he begs that it may be considered 
merely as an expression of the deep interest which he 
takes in the advancement of science in this country, and 
asa mark of the high sense which he entertains of the 
importance and usefulness of the Association. 

“ «His acceptance of the presidency must also be con- 
sidered, to a certain degree, conditional, depending upon 
his being in Scotland at the time proposed for the 
meeting. é : 

“His Royal Highness’s time is not his own, and it is 
impossible for him at this distance of time to say whether 
the call of other duties may not be such as to prevent his 
attendance. 

***T have the honour to be, Sir, 
** «Your most obedient servant, 

“© To Major-General Sabine.” "°C. Grey.’ 

The report was unanimously received, and 
ordered to be entered upon the minutes of the 
Association. 

General SABINE next read the report of the Kew 
Committee, which detailed the steps which have 
been taken by the Association in connection with 
the Meteorological Observatory at Kew. 

Sir Roperick MurcuHIson moved the adoption 
of the report, and spoke in praise of the Obser- 
vatory at. Kew, it being one which realised the 
ideas of the great Humboldt, who wished for the 
establishment of an observatory distinct from 
astronomical purposes. 

Professor PHiLiirs then read the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee. 

The treasurer’s balance-sheet was next read. It 
appeared that the total receipts of the Association 
for the past year were 3,3897. 10s. 9d., and that 
the disbursements were about 6207. less than that 
sum, the association being now 620/. better than 
last year at the same time. 

The meeting then proceeded to the filling up of 
the officers for the different sections. Altogether 
there are eight sections, including a new or sub- 
section on physiology. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
_ The general meeting of the Association was held 
in the evening, in the large room of the Town 
Hall, when Professor Owen, the new President, 
delivered the opening address. 

Owing to the extreme length of this document, 
which we, fully three ‘hours in its delivery, 
we have only room for an abstract, embracing the 
More important passages. The accomplished Pro- 
fessor commenced by saying,—We are here met, 
i this our 28th annual assembly, having accepted, 

-for the present year, the invitation of the flourish- 
ing town and firm seat of British manufacturing 
thergy, Leeds, to continue the aim of the Asso- 
ciation, which is the promotion of science, or the 

nowledge of the laws of nature; whereby we 

; mM ; Y 
acquire a dominion over nature, and are thereby 
able so to apply her powers as to advance the 
Well-being of society and exalt the condition of 
mankind. It is no light matter, therefore, the 








work that we are here assembled to do. God has 
given to man a capacity to discover and eompre- 
hend the laws by which His universe, is governed ; 
and man is impelled by a healthy and natural 
impulse to exercise the faculties by which that 
knowledge can be acquired. Agreeably with the 
relations which have been instituted between our 
finite faculties and the phenomena that affect 
them, we arrive at demonstrations and convic- 
tions which are the most certain that our present 
state of being can have or act upon. Nor let any 
one, against whose prepossessions a scientific 
truth may jar, confound such demonstrations 
with the speculative philosophies condemned by 
the apostle,—ascribe to arrogant intellect soar- 
ing to regions of forbidden mysteries the acqui- 
sition of such truths as have been or may be 
established by patient and inductive research. For 
the most part the discoverer has been so placed 
by circumstances, rather than by predetermined 
choice, as to have his work of investigation allotted 
to him as his daily duty, in the fulfilment of 
which he is brought face to face with phenomena 
into which he must inquire, and the result of that 
inquiry he must faithfully impart. The progress 
of natural as of moral truth has been and is pro- 
gressive; but it has pleased the Author of all 
truth to vary the fashion of the imparting of such 
parcels thereof as he has allotted from time to 
time for the behoof and guidance of mankind. 
Those who are privileged with the faculties of dis- 
covery are therefore to be regarded as pre-ordained 
instruments in making known the power of God, 
without a knowledge of which, as well as of Scrip- 
ture, we are told that we shall err. Great and 
marvellous have been the manifestations of this 
power imparted to us of late years, not only in 
respect of the shape, motions, and solar relations 
of the earth, but also of its age and its inhabitants. 
In regard to the period during which the globe 
allotted to man has revolved in its orbit, present 
evidence strains the mind to grasp such sum 
of past time with an effort like that by which it 
tries to realise the space dividing that orbit 
from the fixed stars and remoter nebule. 
Yet, during all those eras that have passed since 
the Cambrian rocks were deposited which bear the 
impressed record of creative power, as it was then 
manifested, we know, through the interpreters of 
these “writings on stone,” that the earth was 
vivified by the sun’s light and heat, was fertilised 
by refreshing showers, and washed by tidal waves. 
No stagnation has been permitted to air or ocean. 
The vast body of waters not only moved, as a 
whole, in orderly oscillations, regulated, as now, 
by sun and moon, but were rippled and agitated 
by winds and storms. The atmosphere was 
healthily influenced by its horizontal currents, 
and by ever-varying clouds and vapours, rising, 
condensing, dissolving, and falling in endless 
vertical circulation. With these conditions of 
life, we know that life itself has been enjoyed 
throughout the same countless thousands of years ; 
and that with life, from the beginning, there has 
been death. The earliest testimony of a living 
thing, whether shell, crust, or coral, in the oldest 
fossiliferous rock, is at the same time proof 
that it died. At no period has the gift of life 
been monopolised by a few contemporary indi- 
viduals through a stagnant sameness of untold 
time ; but it .has been handed over from genera- 
tion to generation, and successively enjoyed by 
the myriads that constitute the species. And 
herein we discern the greater beneficence and wis- 
dom, that through death, whether sudden or pre- 
ceded by a brief decay, the individual enjoys the 
varying phases of life, —healthy, assimilative 
growth, active youth and vigorous maturity, with 
the procreative faculties and instincts to boot, — 
and as life rises in the scale, even to the present 
highest form, foreknowing of his end, death is 
still the condition on which are enjoyed man’s 
purest pleasures,—the reverential love of parents 
—the holy affections of wedlock—the fond yearn- 
ing towards offspring. (Applause.) It has further 
been given to us to know, that not only the 
individu al but the species perishes ; that as death is 
balanced by generation, so extinction has been con- 
comitant with creative power, which has continued 





to provide a succession of species ; and furthermore, 

that as regards the varying forms of life which this 

planet hath witnessed, there has been ‘‘ an advance 
and progress in the main.” Geology demonstrates 
that the creative force has not deserted this earth 

during any of her epochs of time ; and that im 
respect to no one class of animals has the mani- 

festation of that force been limited to one epoch. 

Not a fish that now lives but has come into being 
during a comparatively recent period ; the exist- 

ing species were preceded by other species, and 
these again by others still more different from the 
present. No existing genus of fishes can be 
traced beyond a moiety of known creative time. 

So the creation of every class of animals, reptiles, 

birds, or beasts, has been successive and’ 
continuous, from the earliest times at which 
we have evidence of their existence; creation 
ever compensating for extinction. Such is a 
brief summary of facts most nearly interesting 

us which have been demonstratively made 
known respecting our earth and its inhabitants ; 
and when we reflect at how late and in how 
brief a period of historical time the acqui- 
sition of such knowledge has been permitted, 

we must feel that, vast as it seems, it 
may be but a very small part of the patrimony of 
truth destined for the possession of future genera- 
tions. The President observed that reviewing the 
proceedings, aims, and objects of the British 
Association during the last 27 years was like 
realising the grand Vecsey dream or pre- 
figurative vision of Francis Bacon, recounted im: 
his New Atlantis, in which, for instance, certaim 
members of the “‘six days’ college” were deputed’ 
as ‘“‘merchants of light,” to make ‘‘cireuits or visits 
of divers principal cities of the kingdom.” The 
observatories, Royal and other scientific societies, 
British Museum, Zoological, Botanical, and Hor- 
ticultural Gardens, now combine to realise what. 
Bacon foresaw in distant perspective. The uni- 

versal law of gravitation, the circulation of the 
blood, the analogous course of the magnetic influ- 
ence, the development and progress of chemistry, 
geology, paleontology ; the inventions and prac- 
tical applications of gas, the steam-engine, photo- 
graphy, telegraphy—such, in the few centuries. 
since Bacon wrote, have been the rewards of the 
faithful followers of his rules of research. Dr. Owen 
then commenced his survey of the recent progress 
in the various kingdoms of science, with astronomy 
and the physical sciences, touching successively 
on the laws of motion, gravitation, and light ; and’ 
he observed that in Bacon’s time some of the 
natural sciences had not germinated. Chemistry 
was then alchymy; geology and paleontology 
were undreamt of; while magnetism and elec- 
tricity had begun to be observed, and their 
phenomena comprehended and defined. About a 
century later the phenomena of repulsion as well 
as of attraction of light bodies by electric substances 
were noticed; and Dufay in 1733 enunciated the- 
principle that ‘electric bodies attract all those 
that are not so, and repel them as soon as they 
are become electric by the vicinity of the electric 
body.” (Applause.) Passing on to the discoveries 
of electricity and magnetism and the progress of 
the knowledge of their operations and laws, he 
said— My estimable predecessor adverted last 
year to the fact that it was in the committee- 
rooms of the British Association that the first 
step was taken towards that great magnetic 
organisation which has since borne so much 
fruit. Thereby it has been determined that there: 
are periodical changes of the magnetic elements 
depending on the hour of the day, the season of 
the year, and on intervals of about 10 years, 

Also, that besides these regular changes there: 
were others of a more abrupt and seemingly irre- 
gular character—Humboldt’s ‘‘ magnetic storms ” 
—which occur simultaneously at distant parts of 
the earth’s surface. Major-General Sabine, than 
whom no one has done more in this field of re- 
search since Halley first attempted ‘‘to explain 
the change in the variation of the magnetic 
needle,” has proved that the magnetic storms. 
also observe diurnal, annual, and wndecennial 
periods. But with what phase or phenomenon 
of earthly or heavenly bodies, it may be asked, 
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‘has the magnetic period of 10 years to do? . The 
coincidence which: points to, if it does. not give, 
the answer, is one of the most: remarkable; unex- 
pected, and encouraging to patient observers. 
For 30 years a German: astronomer, Schwabe, 
had set himself the task of daily observing 
and recording the appearance of the sun’s disc ; 
in which time he found that the spots 
passed through periodic phases of increase 
and decrease, the length of the period being about 
10 years. A comparison of the independent 
evidence of the astronomer and magnetic observer 
has shown that the decennial magnetic pericd 
coincides both in its duration and in its epochs of 
maximum and minimum with the same pericd 
observed in the solar spots. After referring to 
some further steps in this science, Professor 
‘Owen said the generalisation was established, and 
with a rapidity unexampled, regard being had to 
its greatness, that magnetism and electricity are 
but different effects of one common cause. This 
has proved the first step to still grander ab- 
stractions, to that which conceives the reduction 
of all the species of imponderable fluids of the 
chemistry of our student days, together with 
gravitation, chemisity, and neuricity, to inter- 
changeable modes of action of one and the same 
all-pervading life-essence. Referring to the ex- 
periments of Galvani and Volta, and what had 
subsequently been done in the same line, the 


Professor continued—From the present state of | 


neuro-electricity it may be concluded that nerve 
force is not identical with electric force, but that 
it may be another mode of motion of the same 
common force ; it is certainly a polar force, and, 
perhaps, the highest form of polar force :— 
* A motion which may change, but cannot die; 
An image of some bright eternity.”’ 


(Applause.) .The learned Professor next pro- 
ceeded to speak of chemistry, and observed that 
the present tendency of the higher generalisations 
of chemistry seems to ‘be towards a reduction of 
‘the number. of those. bodies which are called 
“elementary ;” it begins to be almost more than 
suspected that certain groups of so-called chemical 
elements are but modified forms of one another. 
Already natural processes can be more economi- 
wally replaced by artificial ones in the formation 
of a few organic compounds, the. ‘ vyalerianic 
acid,” for example. It is impossible to foresee 
to what extent chemistry may not ultimately, in 
the production of things needful, supersede the 
present vital agencies of nature ‘‘ by laying under 
contribution the accumulated forces. of past ages, 
which would thus enable us to obtain in a small 
manufactory, and- in a few days, effects which 
can be realised from present natural agencies 
only when they are exerted upon. vast areas 
of land, and through considerable. periods of 
time.” . (Applause.) Since Niépce, Herschell, 
Fox Talbot, and Daguerre founded photo- 
‘graphy, year by year some improvement is made 
some adyance achieved in this most subtle 
application and combination in photicity, elec- 
tricity, chemistry, and magnetism. Last year, 
M. Poitevin’s production » gine in relief, for 
the purpose of engraving by the action of light 
alone, was cited as the latest marvel of photo- 
graphy. This year has witnessed photographic 
printing in carbon by M. Pretsch. Professor 
Owen. continued by alluding to the application of 
photography for obtaining views of the moon, of 
the planets, of scientific and other phenomena. 
After referring to the discoveries in electro- 
magnetism, the lecturer continued :—Remote as 
such profound conceptions and subtle trains of 
thought seem to be from the needs of every-day 
life, the most astounding of the practical augmen- 
tation of man’s power has sprung out of them. 
Nothing might seem less promising of profit than 
Oersted’s painfully pursued experiments, with his 
little magnets, voltaic pile, and bits of copper 
wire. Yet out of these has sprung the electric 
telegraph! Oersted himself saw such an applica- 
tion of his convertibility of electricity into mag- 
netism, and made arrangements for testing that 
application to the instantaneous communications 
of signs through distances of afew miles. The 


resources of inventive-genius have made it practi- 
cable for all distances, as we have lately seen in 
the submergence and working of the electro- 
magnetic cord connecting the Old and the New 
World of the geographers. (Applause.) On the 6th 
of August, 1858, the laying down of upwards of 
2000 nautical, miles of the telegraphic cord, con- 
neeting Newfoundland and Ireland, was success- 
fully completed ;. and on that day a message of 
thirty-one words was transmitted in thirty-five 
minutes along the. sinuosities of the submerged 
hills and valleys forming the bed of the vast 
Atlantic, (Applause.) This first message expressed 
‘Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace, 
goodwill towards men!” Never since the foun- 
dations of the world were laid could it be more 
truly said, ‘‘ The depths of the sea praise Him !” 
(Applausz.) The practicability of bringing Ame- 
Tica into electrical communication with Europe 
has been demonstrated; consequently a like 
power of instantancous interchange of thought 
between the civilised inhabitants of every part of 
| the globe becomes, in my. opinion, only a ques- 
| tion of time. The benefits thence to ensue for 
| the human race can be but inadequately foreseen. 
Some results stand out more prominently than 
| others. (Applause.) The strides made in various 
| branches of natural history were next passed in 
| review. Since Bacon’s day the chief steps by 
| which natural history had advanced to the 
dignity of a science are associated with the 
names of Ray, Linneus, Jussieu, Buffon, and 
Cuvier. By the first two the phenomena were 
digested and classified according to artificial, but 
conveniently applicable methods,—of necessity 
the precursors of systems more expressive of. the 
natural affinities of plants and animals. To per- 
fect the natural system of plants has been the 
great aim of botanists. since Jussieu ; to obtain 
the same true insight into the relations of animals 
has stimulated the labours of zoologists since the 
writings of Cuvier. Three princes (of the 
common ground of which we may ultimately ob- 
tain a clearer insight) are now recognised to have 
governed the construction of ,animals—unity of 
plan, vegetative repetition, and fitness for purpose. 
In maintenance of this proposition, the President 
took a wide range of illustration and. proofs, from 
every class of living animal, and related many 
interesting experiments tending to throw light 
on the mysteries of organic life. The microscope 
and microgeology were passed under notice ; then 
the President glanced at the geographical distri- 
bution of plants, with respect to which the sum of 
the relations rested, he said, ou the assumption 
that each species had been created but once in time 
and space; and that its diffusion was the result 
of the law of reproduction influenced chiefly 
by temperature and moisture. Botany, at this 
phase, became intimately related to climatology. 
Observations on the geographical distribution of 
indigenous plants were generalised by dividing 
the horizontal range of vegetation into zones 
bounded by annual isothermal lines ; by classify- 
ing plants according to the regions of altitude ; 
and by classifying them by regions defined by 
the proportion of plant species peculiar to them. 
The modes of enunciating the laws of the geo- 
graphical distribution of marine animals were 
very analogous to those which had been applied 
to the vegetable kingdom, which was as diversely 
developed on land as was the animal kingdom in 
the sea. Certain horizontal areas or provinces 
had been characterised by the entire assemblage 
of animals and plants. constituting their popula- 
tion. The same physical conditions were asso- 
ciated with a certain similarity between the 
animals of different. provinces. A second mode of 
expressing the ascertained facts of the geo- 
graphical distribution of marine animals was by 
tracts called ‘‘Homoizoic belts,” bounded by 
climatal lines.. But the most interesting form 
of expression of the distribution of marine life 
was that which parallelled the perpendicular 
distribution of . plants, . Very much remained 
to. be observed by naturalists in different 
parts of the globe under the guidance of these 
generalisations. The restrictive laws of geographi- 








eal distribution seemed least applicable to birds, 





yet like the plants and marine animals, they Were 
similarly restricted. The laws of ‘geographical 
distribution, as affecting mammalion. life, had 
been reduced to great exactness by observations 
continued since the time of Buffon. ‘The most 
important extension of this branch of zoology had 
been due to recent researches and discoveries of 
extinct species of the class mammalia. The 
learned Professor then proceeded to remark upon 
the modifications of zoological ideas’ which haye 
been produced by paleontology. It would seom 
that the deeper we penetrated into the earth, or, 
in other words, the further we receded in time, 
the more completely were we absolved from the 
present laws of geographical distribution. The 
considerations arising from the modification of 
geographical distribution of particular forms or 
groups of animals warned us how inadequate must 
be the phenomena connected with the present 
distribution of land and sea to guide to the deter. 
mination of the primary autological divisions of the 
earth’s surface, but might they not, in aiming 
to define the primary zoological province. of 
the globe, be trenching’ upon a province of 
knowledge beyond the present capacities? - After 
some observations on the probable causes of the 
extinction of species, Professor Owen remarked 
that the aboriginal laws of geographical distribu. 
tion of plants and animals had been modified from 
of old by geological and climatal changes; but 
they had been much more disturbed by man since 
his introduction upon the globe. The varieties of 
mankind and their distribution were then con- 
sidered. The practical results of the study of the 
animal kingdom in relation to sources ‘of food and 
beasts of traction and burden were then referred 
to, and after some remarks on the great import- 
ance of national museums of natural’ ‘history, he 
added—The most elaborate and beautiful of created 
things, those manifesting life, have much to teach 
—much that comes home to the business of man, 
and also''to the ‘highest elements of his moral 
nature. The nation that gathers together thou- 
sands of corals, shells, insects, fishes, birds, and 
beasts, and votes the requisite funds for preparing, 
preserving, housing, and arranging them, derives 
the smallest possible return for the outlay by 
merely gazing and wondering at the manifold 
variety and strangeness of ‘such specimens of 
natural history. The ‘simplest coral and the 
meanest insect may have something in ‘its history 
worth knowing, and in some way profitable. 
Every organism is a character in which Divine 
wisdom is written, and which ought to: be 
expounded. (Applause.) Our present system 
of opening the book of nature to the masses, as 
in the galleries of the British. Museum, without 
any provision for expounding ‘her language, is akin 
to that which keeps the Book of God ‘sealed tothe 
multitude in a dead tongue. (Loud applause.) 
The learned Professor next went on to: incultate 
the importance of a ‘right: practice: of sanitary 
science, and referred ‘to the igtiorance which had 
for so long prevailed on ‘all questions involved in 
such science, and to the painful: results: of this 
ignorance, presented not only in large workshops 
and densely populated towns, but’ im our naval 
and military arrangements, as shown: during® the 
Crimean campaign, especially noticing the awful 
loss of life in the French army at Varna’ and. in the 
Dobrudscha. He referred to ‘the: successful ‘sani- 
tary operations at Croydon and Ely, ‘and ‘added— 
It has been shown by the Sanitary: Commissioners 
as a general result that nearly: one-halfitheipre- 
valent diseases are’ due to one’ or‘other ‘form of 
atmospheric impurity ; “impurity from détom- 
posing fecal or animal and vegetable matter within 
and without “human habitations: and:::beneath 
the sites of towns, and atmospheric impurity from 
over-crowding.” ‘For the prevention of the diseases 
arising from these. causes’ the sanitary physician 
must direct his requisitions not to the apothecary, 
but to the professors of new arts which are only 
partially created,—the art of the sanitary architect 
and the art of the sanitary engineer. » The latter 
has already been officially shown; howche: may 
collect water from natural and artificial springs, 
convey it into houses unintermittingly fresh and 
without stagnation, and by its means:remove:from 
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houses, through self-cleansing drains and self- 
«leansing sewers constantly, and before noxious 
decompositions can commence, all the fecal and 
waste animal and vegetable matter. In our time 
physicians have ably exerted themselves in aid of 
the sanitary engineer and administrator, but it is 
to the landlord—to the representative landlords 
and owners of habitations—in Parliament to whom 
exhortations are now required to be addressed to 
raise their minds above ‘‘the sordid considera- 
tions” of the expenses of cure, that is, of the 
expenses of those sanitary works of combined 
drainage and water which it is their province to 
supply. (Applause.) Agriculture has of late years 
made unusual progress in this country, and much 
of that progress is due to the application of 
scientific principles ; chiefly of those supplied by 
chemistry ; in a less degree of zoology and physio- 
bgy. Geology now teaches the precise nature 
and relations of soils—a knowledge of great 
practical importance in guiding the drainer of 
land, in the modifications of his general rules of 
practice. Paleontology has brought to light un- 
expected sources of valuable manures, in phos- 
phatic relics of ancient animal life, accumulated 
in astounding masses in certain localities of 
England, as, for instance, in the red crag of 
Sutfolk and the greensands of Cambridge. But 
quantities of azotic, ammoniacal, and phosphatic 


. matters are still suffered to run to waste ; and, 


as if to bring the wastefulness more home to the 
conviction, those products, so valuable when 
righty administered, become a source of annoy- 
ance, unremunerative outlay, and disease when, 
as at present in most towns, imperfectly and 
irrationally disposed of. (Applause.) For the 
most part, thought is taken only how to get rid 
of these products in the easiest and quickest 
way. The metropolitan authorities have hitherto 
earried the chain of reasoning no further. They 
have turned them into the Thames, the receptacle 
nearest at hand; but in so doing have failed in 
their prime intention. The metropolisis not even 
rid of its exercta ; but they are returned upon it 
and accumulated with increased noxious and mor- 
bific power on the strands of the valley that bisects 
it; appealing, as is notorious, summer after 
summer, to the very legislature itself, with unin- 
termitting and importunate odours, compelling 
the attention of the possessors of land and eae 
to this important subject. (Applause.) And here 
I would beg leave to remark that in the operations 
of nature there is generally a succession of pro- 
cesses co-ordinated for a given result ; a peach is 
not directly developed as such from its elements ; 
the seed would, a priori, give no idea of the tree, 
nor the tree of the flower, nor the fertilised germ 
ef that flower of the pulpy fruit in which the seed 
is buried. It is eminently characteristic of the 
Creative wisdom, this far-seeing and provision 
ofian ultimate result, through the successive opera- 
tions of a co-ordinate series of seemingly very dif- 
ferent conditions, The further man discerns, in a 
series of conditions, their co-ordination to produce a 
given result the nearer does his wisdom approach 
+-though the distance be still immeasurable—to 
the Divine-wisdom. One philanthropist builds a 
dever-hospital, another drains a town. One crime- 
preventer trains the boy, another hangs the man. 
One statesman would raise money by augmenting 
aiduty, or by a direct tax ; and finds the revenue 
not: inereased in. the expected ratio. Another 
diminishés:a tax, or abolishes a duty, and through 
e'foreseen consequences the revenue is improved. 
The latter is the wise statesman. Quarantine 
exemplifies only the first. step in the progress of 
hought, bearing on the prevention of a dreaded 
distemper. It is a system which might keep out 
‘contraband: goods er uncertified strangers, but it 
18 powerless against the gaseous factors of plague, 
era, or yellow fever. _No country in Europe 
suffered more from such maladies than Naples 

or Portugal, where quarantine regulations are 
Science is deeply concerned 
‘Wr one progressive step— the uniformity of 


‘standard: in measure and weight throughout the 
* civitised world ; in urging on which step energetic 


: ‘orts are now being made by a 
Committee of our fellow-labourcrs of the Royal 





Society of Arts, among whom’ the name’ of the 
prime promoter of this and kindred reforms, Mr. 
James Yates, deserves special and honourable 
mention. Chemistry is more concerned’ in the 
uniform expression of the results of her delicate 
balances among her cultivators of different coun- 
tries ; natural history is no less interested’ in the 
use by all observers of one and the same scale for 
measuring, and of one set of terms for expressing 
the superficial dimensions of her subjects. In 
reference to the relations now subsisting between 
State and Science, my first duty is to express our 
grateful sense of such measure of aid, co-opera- 
tion, and countenance as has been allotted to 
scientific bodies, enterprises, and discoveries, 
more especially to acknowledge how highly we 
prize the sentiments of the Sovereign towards our 
works and aims, manifested by spontaneous tri- 
bute to successful scientific research, in honour- 
able titles and Royal gifts, and, above all, in the 
gracious expressions accompanying them, with 
which her Majesty has been pleased to distin- 
guish some of our body. Happy are we, under 
the present benignant reign, to have in the 
Royal Consort a Prince endowed with exem- 
plary virtues, and with such accomplishments in 
science and art as have enabled his Royal High- 
ness effectually, and on some memorable ocea- 
sions, in the most important degree, to promote 
the best interests of both. (Applause.) We 
rejoice, moreover, in the prospect of being 
honoured and favoured at a future meeting by the 
Presidency of the Prince Consort ; and that ere 
long the Association may give the opportunity 
for the delivery of another of those ‘‘ addresses” 
pregnant with deep thought, good sense, and 
right feeling, which have placed the name of 
Prince Albert high in the esteem of the intellec- 
tual classes, and have engraven it deeply in the 
hearts of the humblest of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
(Loud applause.) On the part of the State, sums 
continue to be voted in aid of the means indepen- 
dently possessed by the British Museum and the 
Royal Society, whereby the Natural History Col- 
lections in the first are extended, and the more 





direct scientific aims of the latter institution are’ 


advanced. The Botanical Gardens and Museum at 
Kew and the Museum of Practical Geology in Jer- 
myn Street are examples of the national policy in 
regard to science of which we can hardly over-esti- 
mate the importance. Most highly and gratefully 
also do we appreciate the co-operation of the 
Board of Trade with our meteorologists by the 
recent formation of the department for the 
collection of meteorological observations made 
at sea. But not by words only would or 
does science make return to governments foster- 
ing and aiding her endeavours for the public 
weal, Every practical application of her disco- 
veries tends to the same end as that which the 
enlightened statesman has in view. (Applause.) 
The steam-engine, in its manifold a ea 
the crime decreasing gas lamp, the lightning con- 
ductor, the electric telegraph the law of storms and 
rules for the mariner’s guidance in them, the 
power of rendering surgical operations painless, 
the measures for preserving public health, and for 
preventing or mitigating epidemics—such are 
among the more important practical results 
of pure scientific research with which man- 
kind have been blessed and States enriched. 
They are evidence unmistakeable of the close 
affinity between the aims and tendencies of 
science and those of true State policy. In propor- 
tion to the activity, productivity, and prosperity 
of a community is its power of responding to the 
calls of the Finance Minister. By a far-seeing one 
the man of science will be regarded with a favour- 
able eye, not less for the unlooked-for streams of 
wealth that have already flowed, but for those 
that may in future arise out of the applications of 
the abstract truths, to the discovery of which he 


devotes himself. ic eevee After pointing out | 


the benefit which had arisen to the State from the 
discoveries of Black, Oersted, Hunter, Priestley, 
and Babbage, and the advantages accruing from 
the establishment of the British Observatory at 
Kew, and the application of pure mathematies 
and astronomy to trade and commerce, in making 





voyages safer and speedier, and after acknowledg- 
ing the aid which the Government had afforded to 
scientific expeditions recommended by the Asso- 
ciation, to the ‘Kew Observatory, and to other 
institutions, the Learned Professor concluded:as 
follows .—‘‘ It now only remains for me to express 
how deeply I feel the honour conferred. on -me by 
the position in which, through your kindness, | 
am now placed ;. how highly I esteem the oppor- 
tunity afforded me of addressing so distinguished 
and influential an audience in this most noble hall ; 
and how sincerely I thank you for the patience and 
favour with which you have received the address.” 
(Loud applause.) 

The meeting of the several sections commenced 
on Thursday, and were continued yesterday... They 
were well attended, from 1800 to 2000 persons 
being present in the aggregate. Our report must 
be deferred till next Saturday. 








FINE ARTS. 
webisPBhe 
The English Lakes. By Harriet Martineau. Ius- 
trated with Steel Engraving, Woodcuts by 

W. J. Linton, Outlines of the Mountains, and a 

Map coloured Geologically, by John Ruthven. 

(Windermere, John Garnett. London: Whit- 

taker & Co. ; Longman & Co., &e.) 

In a quiet mountain district no less than in the 
busy port or city a dozen years may, in these our 
days, work strange changes. "Twas but in 1844 
that Wordsworth called on the bright scene from 
Orrest Head to baffle the threat of the coming 
Windermere railway. Three years later a writer, 
in speaking of that railway as an accomplished 
fact, added that the terminus had hardly its 
parallel—‘‘ The railway ends no where: that is, 
there is no town at the terminus, nor does the 
tourist clearly see how he’is to get to the haunts 
of his brother men, ‘of even to the lake which is 
the object of his trip.”° Well, ten more years 
have passed away, and though the railway has not 
gone to a town, a town (or what may in these parts 
be called a town) has’ come to it. From Orrest 
Head you see, not a railway station merely, but a 
goodly village with church and schools, hotel and 
inns, comfortable dwellings, showy shops, and a 
‘*head post-office,” nay, even an abbey (of which 
Mary is the patron ‘saint),. a spacious college, and 
a hydropathic establishment. And ‘to take off 
something of its: excessively juvenile aspect, this 
aspiring young village, which bears the name of 
the neighbouring lake, has clad itself in a medizval 
garb, contrived purposely for it by some new-light 
ecclesiological ‘stone-tailors. But what imme- 
diately concerns us—and’ it shows that though 
medieval in habit; Windermere is’ modern: in 
spirit—from this flourishing little bran-new village 
has proceeded the work under notice—a hands ome 
quarto volume, written by a pen already tried in 
many an honourable literary field; illustrated with 
views printed in colours, with large steel engray- 
ings, and with numerous pretty little woodeuts ; 
printed in a fair large type, and bound in a gay 
cover of green and gold. Yet, though printed at 
the village press, and issued from the village shop, 
it is produced in a style that would do no diseredit 
to the oldest house in the oldest or largest town 
in the kingdom, not excepting the metropolis 
itself. 

The book we may remark—though it is nowhere 
so stated—is an expansion of a pleasant paper on 
the Lake District which Miss Martineau contri- 
buted to the second volume of Mr. Charles Knight's 
‘*Land we Live In,” some of the speculative parts 
being reprinted verbatim. As enlarged, it was 


| first published in a pocket formas a ‘Guide to 


the Lakes. Somewhere we believe it is said 


that— 
* Of all bad books by wearied readers curst 
Bad sermons and bad guide-books are the worst,”” 

because, as we suppose, if bad-they are not even 
useful; and they are seldom read on account of 
their agreeable qualities. Generally it must be 
confessed they are very dreary reading. The Lake 
District has however fared better than most of 
the lands to which our birds of passage take their 
annual flight. Green, West, sober old Jonathan 
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Otley, and, chief of all, Wordsworth himself, in | part available to the ordinary tourist, but happily 
turn did their best to direct the footsteps of the | leaving for the hardy explorer many a glorious 
visitor to the loveliest, the grandest, and the most | tract to reward his own self-reliant research. 
instructive localities, and each in his day did | 


excellently well. 


seemed that the most resolute of lake and moun- 
tain explorers could want little more, unless it had 
been, what to the disgrace of the authorities 
has not yet been supplied, the Ordnance Map— 
though 16 or 18 years have elapsed since we used 
to meet the Sappers and Miners on the mountain- 
tops and about the dales. But the success 
which attended Black’s Guide—with its well- 
planned routes, carefully compiled digest of in- 
formation, and Professor Phillips’s outline of the 
geology—showed that the field was far from ex- 
hausted, and that not only might another good 
guide be produced, but that it would find a ready 
market. That there was room for still another, 
and that that other was worthy to take rank with 
the best of its predecessors, may fairly be assumed 
from the present reprint of it as a volume for the 
drawing-room and the library. 

Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ English Lakes” is in fact 
very far from being an ordinary guide-book. 
Everywhere you have evidence that the writer has 
looked abroad on the busy world, has observed 
and reflected much, and written as one having a 
claim to he listened to with respect even when, 
touching on matters not generally treated of in a 
guide-book, though rising fairly and naturally out 
of the subject in hand, she gives utterance to 
opinions or statements whieh wear a scarcely 
pleasant, sometimes an almost intolerant air. 

But the book is essentially a guide-book,- and 
contains extremely little that could be regarded 
as irrelevant, taking the most prosaic and business- 
like view of the duties of a guide. Beyond any 
previous lake guide that we know of does it give 
full and minute local information. Only a resident 
could indeed have written it. And we may 
remark in passing that to us it is a matter of some 
little interest to notice that in its present’ form, 
this, which is unquestionably the handsomest 
Book of the Lakes yet published (Pyne’s Views do 
not of course enter into the comparison), is 
almost entirely a product of the Lake district. 
Not only, as we have said, was it printed and | 
published in Windermere, and written in one of | 
the loveliest nooks in the neighbourhood of Am- 
bleside (Miss Martineau having, as everybody 
knows, long taken up her abode there), but the 
best of the steel engravings and the admirable | 


outlines of the mountains were drawn by a resident | 
at Bowness, Mr. Aspland ; while Mr. Linton, by | 
whom, or under whose superintendence, the | 
numerous wood-cut vignettes were sketched and | 
engraved, has or had his dwelling under the | 
shadow of Coniston Old Man ; and Mr. Ruthven, 
to whom is due the geological information as well | 
as the map, belongs to Kendal. This we think | 
should be a great recommendation in the eyes of | 
those who wish to have a faithful as well as an | 
agreeable souvenir of a Lake tour, as it will doubt- | 
less be to those who may turn to it with the view | 
of studying the district previous to visiting it. | 
Miss Martineau divides her book into four parts | 
each treating of a great section of the country, | 
and these are subdivided into convenient tours 
and excursions. Thus, to give an illustration, in | 
the part devoted to Keswick as a centre she | 
deseribes the following excursions :—(1) From 
Watendlath to Borrowdale, and back by Lodore ; 
(2) By Vale of Newland to Scale Hill, and back 
by Whinlatter ; (3) Circuit of Bassenthwaite ; (4) 
Ascent of Skiddaw ; and (5) the Ascent of Saddle- 
back ; while the part entitled ‘‘Cireuit of the 
Lakes” she divides into tours from Keswick by 
Patterdale to Ambleside; from Ambleside to 
Strand and Wastwater; from Strand and Wast- 
water to Scale Hill Inn; and from Scale Hill to 
Keswick by Honister Crag: thus with the other 
routes laid down fairly making the circuit of the 
district and traversing it in pretty nearly every 





| 





Still later, when Wordsworth’s | worth’s prose as well as his 
admirable little volume was enlarged by a well- | of his beloved lakes and fel 
digested series of routes, and supplemented with 
the Letters on the Geology of the Lake District 
from the incomparable pen of that most excellent | her ‘‘Guide” that lover-like 
and eloquent of geologists Adam Sedgwick, it 


| will reach the fall. 


| much,” but which we who have 





The traveller who is acquainted with Words- 
ran descriptions 
s, and tarns and 
| streams, and who has also read Miss Martineau’s 
| previous writings, will hardly expect to find in 
lingering over 
| favourite spots, or that enthusiastic appreciation of 
| what may be called the esthetics of lake and 
| mountain scenery, which render the word-paint- 
| ings of the old man eloquent so delightful to 
| the student ; nor has she any of the breadth, and 
| dash, and fervour of Wilson; but Miss Mar- 
| tineau has lived long enough among the moun- 
| tains to have come to understand them and to 
| love them; and, consequently, though there is 
| not the sustained eloquence of description, nor 
the glowing colour, nor the depth of feeling 
| which pervade the descriptions of Wordsworth 
| and Wilson, and though many a glorious and 
many a lovely spot is dismissed with a dry hard 
word or phrase of cold commendation, yet she 
does occasionally break into something approach- 
ing warmth in speaking of a journey ie has 
herself enjoyed, or paint with minute and discri- 
minating finish a scene that has caught her 
fancy. One of the hest of these descriptions is 
her account of a walk along Fairfield (p. 56), but it 
is too long to quote. A more manageable ex- 
tract is her account of Stanley Ghyll Fall, which 
is a favourable specimen of her style of landscape 
painting, and the better worth quoting as it 
depicts a place not among those oftenest 
visited :— 

“The Stanley Ghyll Fall has much the cha- 
racter of Ara Force ; and the immediate surround- 
ings may perhaps be rivalled by other waterfalls 
in the district. But the glen itself is indis- 
putably the finest in the region; and it is 
| scarcely possible to say too much of the view 
| from the moss-house on the steep, which should 

certainly be the first point of view. From hence 
the eye commands the whole ravine, whose sides 
| are feathered with wood from base to ridge. The 
| fall is between the crags—the one bare, the other 
| crowned with pines ; and if there is a slant of 
| sunlight between them, it gives the last finish of 
beauty to the chasm. The most modern element 
| in the scene, the young larches, cannot offend the 
eye,—so well is their vivid green intermingled 
with the well-grown beech, oak, birch, and 
hollies of a sober hue. There is a bridge below, 
descried from the moss-house, which will tempt 
the stranger to find his way down; and there he 
will meet with two more, by means of which he 
Here, among a wilderness of 
ferns and wild-flowers, he may sit in the cool, 
damp abyss, watching the fall of waters into 
their clear rock-basin till his ear is satisfied with 
their dash and their flow, and his eye with the 
everlasting quiver of the ash sprays, and swaying 
of the young birches, which hang over from the 
ledges of the precipice. A path then leads him 
under the rocks, now on this side of the stream, 
and now on that, till he emerges from the ravine, 
and winds his way through the hazel copse to the 
gate.” 

Occasionally we may differ from her estimate of 
particular localities, as of the valley of the 
Duddon, where she says, ‘‘ Wordsworth’s series of 
sonnets may have led the ery to expect too 

ollowed the bril- 
liant little stream, inch by inch, from its source on 
Wrynose to its mouth on Broughton Sands, declare 
to be at least all that the poet described it ; and 
Ennerdale Water, which she says ‘‘ wants wood 
to give it grace and beauty,” but to which we 
affirm it would be profanation.to add a single 
twig, and which, seen under due circumstances of 
season and reeee's srk has for stern grandeur no 
peer among our English lakes. But while we 
differ, as individual tastes and feelings will in 
particular instances, we have little hesitancy in 
saying that the tourist who places himself under 
Miss Martineau’s guidance will overlook little 
that is famous or beautiful in the district, except 
of course those indescribable and innumerable 





spots which the solitary explorer as distinguished 
from the ordinary tourist is constantly lighting 
upon, but which neither guide nor guide-book can 
possibly indicate. And whilst Miss Martineay 
overlooks little, she almost always describes, or 
by a word or phrase indicates, justly the special 
character of every place she notices. But though 
every spot of any rank is thus studiously pointed 
out if not described, it is when she finds an 
opportunity for commenting on the social con- 
dition of the inhabitants that she is most at home, 
and her pen flows most freely. If the grandeur 
and the gloom of the mountains, the shifting 
cloud-shadows playing over the fell sides, the 
leaping of the light sparkling waters, the pearly 
lights of the dewy mornings, the golden glow of 
the evenings, the fiery glories of the naked peaks 
as lit by the setting sun, the wonders of storm 
and mist, and the marvellous phenomena which 
sometimes greet the lonely wanderer, are only 
occasionally and coldly hinted at, her style never 
fails to kindle where men and manners are the 
theme. 
We are sorry to observe, therefore, that in this 
present edition she sees no reason to qualify the 
unfavourable and unhopeful view she in her first 
sketch took of the dalesmen, statesmen or peasan- 
try of this lovely portion of our land. Not only are 
their dwellings in the most deplorable state of sani- 
tary neglect, and their cultivation of the soil wretch- 
edly bad, but they are themselves gradually falling 
into amore and more irremediable state of poverty 
and vice. The land of the statesman—land often held 
by the same family for centuries—has passed away 
or is mortgaged. Those social and ‘‘ neighbourly” 
qualities on which Wordsworth loved to expatiate 
have long been declining ; intemperance with all 
its train of evil consequences is steadily gaining 
ground, ‘‘and nowhere is drunkenness a more 
prevalent and desperate curse than in the Lake 
District.” Such is the state of things, ‘‘and the 
process,” she says, ‘‘is still going on.” Indeed 
she sees no remedy but in the introduction of a 
more intelligent and enterprising population before 
whom, as the red Indians before the white 
Americans, the primitive population shall be 
improved off the face of the earth. These are of 
course not the words in which she enunciates this 
melancholy end of a people whom poets and 
novelists, painters and tourists have (in that also 
the resemblance is a little too near to their 
American prototypes) been wont to speak of with 
somewhat unstinted admiration. But as the fact 
is worth a passing note, of there being in our own 
country a race (shall we so call our Lakists ?) thus 
foredoomed by the laws of political economy, we 
give her own conclusion in her own words :— 
‘* Having reached this pass [of degradation and 
decay] it is clearly best that it should go on tilk 
the primitive population, having lost its safety of 
isolation and independence, and kept its ignorance 
and grossness, shall have given place toa new set 
of inhabitants, better skilled in agriculture, and in 
every way more up to the times. It is mournful 
enough to meet everywhere the remnants of the 
old families in a reduced and discouraged condi- 
tion ; but if they can no longer fill the valleys with 
rain, and cover the hill-sides with flocks, it is 
right that those who can should enter upon their 
lands, and that knowledge, industry, and tempe- 
rance should find their fair field and due reward.” 
Mournful enough assuredly ; but is it so ‘‘clearly 
best” that this process should go on without an 
effort to check it? If it be as here stated, would 
it not be at least worth an earnest trial by those 
whose position entitles them, and whose interest 
in the locality makes it their duty, to interfere, 
whether something could not be done to enlighten, 
to reclaim, and to assist those who are. thus 
fallen? Can the wealthy and well-informed 
neighbouring landowner, himself an agriculturist, 
the clergyman, or the schoolmaster, do nothing 
effectual in such a case? Is there no Bernard 
Gilpin to be found in these days who would devote 
himself to the reclamation of this moral and phy- 
sical waste ? 
In her illustrations of the character of the popu- 
lation Miss Martineau shows that there is a good 





deal of that popular superstition and tradition 
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which, under the name of folk-lore, has of late 
largely stimulated the inquiries of antiquaries 
in this country and in Germany; but she does not 
pursue the subject beyond the purpose of an illus- 
tration. We give an example :— 

“In the pastoral valleys, the trouble occurs 
now and then that the milk will not churn. 
Elsewhere, the causes of this are understood, and 
cow and milk are treated accordingly. Not so 
here. The cow is at once concluded to be be- 
witched; and it is apprehended that she will 
spread the witchery to the whole dairy. So, in- 
stead of any sensible method, the remedy tried 
is depositing in the cow-house some soil from the 
nearest churchyard. As it is probable that this 
fails, time is lost in other proceedings. Stirring 
with a stick from the rowan-tree is one of the least 
troublesome. If the cows are distempered, it is 
actually a practice in many of the dales to light 
‘the Need-fire,’ notice being given throughout the 
neighbouring valleys that the charm may be sent 
for if wanted. The Need-fire is produced by 
rubbing two sticks together. A great pile of com- 
bustible stuff is prepared, and the more smoke it 
can be made to give the better. When lighted, 
the neighbours snatch some of the fire to hurry 
home with apd light their respective piles. The 
cattle, diseased and sound, are then driven 
through the fire ; as some of the Irish, by a rem- 
nant of Paganism, charm their property, and 


‘ even their children, by passing or snatching them 


through the fire, making strangers ask whether 
Moloch is acknowledged there still. It is said in 
a certain Cumberland dale, that when a farmer 
had driven all his live property through, he pro- 
ceeded to drive his wife after the cows, saying he 
should then be free from all distempers.” 

Surely it was in an Irish valley that this last 
little precaution was taken. Further she tells us 
that “‘if a cock crow in the night, horror and 
gtief seize on the household : some one is sure to 
die. If people meet a black ram they turn their 
money for luck”—but so do many elsewhere ; 
and so did Sir Walter Scott : so that it does not 
absolutely follow (though we dare say it is toa 
great extent the fact) that ‘‘by occupying their 
minds and wasting their time on these silly 
superstitions, they keep true knowledge out?” 
Even though it be true, some allowance should be 
made for them when it is remembered that the 
peasantry in every isolated district, but especially 
all mountain dwellers, have ever been retentive of 
old superstitions. So again we think Miss 
Martineau a little hard in quoting the ‘‘cracks” 
of one dale against the dwellers in another, whom 
they wish to be thought somewhat more Beeotian 
than themselves. Thus though (p. 77) the men 
of Borrowdale may have built up a wall at the 
bottom of the grange to keep in the cuckoo, that 
they might enjoy perpetual spring in the dale, it 
is only what has been done either with cuckoo or 
nightingale, in all sorts of places from Gotham to 
the Isle of Man. And when she tells us as a proof 
of the marvellous mismanagement of a Cumber- 
land dairy, that “there is plenty of testimony to 
the cheese striking fire like a flint,” and that 
“in some places where the husbandmen wear 
clogs shod with iron, it is no uncommon thing to 
supply the absence of the iron with the crust of a 
dry cheese,” it by no means follows that the dairy- 
maids are past improvement. Less than half a 
century ago you might have obtained abundant 
testimony from the borders of Wiltshire or 
Gloucestershire that Berkshire cheese was 
commonly used by ploughmen to make their 
plough-wedges with, yet even a Moonraker would 
hardly describe it as only fit for that purpose now ; 
so that even if the present race be left to occupy 
the dale farms we may hope that some day, as 
Miss Martineau only anticipates from an improved 
tenantry, ‘‘Cumberland cheese may find a market 
and the butter may be in request.” 

We must, though we are sadly overrunning our 
bounds, notice another point very characteristic 
of the author, Speaking of a letter of Cowper's 
anonymous benefactor, Southey says he might 

ave known it came from a female correspondent 
by the éarnest inquiries and injunctions it con- 
tains concerning his health, So had this book been 





anonymous we might have been sure it was from 
a feminine pen, by the repeated and most anxious 
advice and warning not to go anywhere almost, but 
not under any circumstances to ascend a mountain 
or traverse a pass without a guide. Over and 
over again the injunction is reiterated, and when 
it is finally given, when the ascent of Skiddaw is 





about to be described, it is prefaced by a more than 
usually solemn introduction: ‘There must be 
a guide,—be the day ever so clear, and the path | 
ever so plain. Once for all, let us say in all | 
earnestness, and with the most deliberate decision, | 
that no kind of tourist should ever cross the higher | 
passes, or ascend the mountains, without a guide. 
Surely lives enough have been lost, and there has | 
been suffering and danger enough, short of fatal 

issue, to teach this lesson.” Now this is really 

too bad. Lives may be lost and danger incurred | 
anywhere by one who does not understand the | 
task he is engaged on, and loses his self-possession. 
We have as great a contempé as any one can have 
for temerity; but half the gain of mountain 
rambling would be lost if it were to be admitted 
that the rambler is guilty of rashness and running 
heedlessly into danger who ventures to ascend a 
Cumberland mountain alone. We have climbed 
not only Skiddaw—which is of all mountains one 
of the easiest and least dangerous—but Helvellyn | 
and Scawfell and many another without a guide | 
and without harm, and as we thought till now 
with little trouble or risk: certainly it never | 
occurred to us that we had accomplished any very | 
formidable feat. When there are ladies, of course | 
it would be foolish to go without a guide, but no 
one strange to the district would, we should think, 
be likely to do so. Nor where mountains are a | 
novelty, or the nerves are not pretty firm, would | 
it be prudent to venture. But with youth and | 
strength, a steady foot and a keen eye, we believe | 
that one of the most bracing exercises for mind | 
and body is a good stiff self-reliant mountain 

climb. By all means take a guide if you have 

any hesitation, or if it be late in the day, or if the | 
weather be doubtful ; but if you havethe day before | 
you, a good map and pocket compass, a stout 

stick and a cool head, don’t fear, young friend, to 

trust to yourself, or you will never know how 

much enjoyment or how much profit may be got | 
out of a mountain climb ; and be assured many of | 
the innermost glories of a mountain region will 
never be revealed to you, if you do not venture 
about it except under professional surveillance. 
Professor Tyndall the other day, there being no | 
guide at hand, just strapped a bottle of cold tea | 
and a sandwich box across his shoulders, and 
forthwith climbed alone to the summit of Monte 
Rosa; and are we to be told that a young man 
does a censurable act, who, at no improper season, 
ventures without a guide up Skiddaw, the way to 
the top of which is nearly as clear as to the top of 
Primrose? Miss Martineau of course is able to 
narrate many mishaps which have occurred to 
incautious or incapable travellers ; and she more 
than once refers decisively to an unlucky tourist 
who, after spending a whole day in a vain 
attempt to get away from Kirkfell, found him- 
self at the close of the day at the very | 
spot he started from at its commencement— 

having gone entirely round the base of the 
mountain. But who has not heard of almost as | 
dismal an accident happening to the venturesome 
stranger roving unguided over our South Downs or 
Cotswold Hills? Why, we remember rescuing | 
one dewy eve ‘‘a fat and pursy citizen” from 


what he called a ‘‘ quandary” in the New Forest,’ | 


where he had been the better part of a summer's | 
day circumnavigating a certain beech grove, to a 
particular tree in which, he had, to his horror, 


every hour or two found himself coming round | 
again, whilst seeking to discover Rufus’s stone, | 


or a way back to his inn. And not many years 


where as well as among the Cumberland mountains, 
Miss Martineau—and no doubt he who takes a 
guide will escape many of them : but don’t frown 
so desperately at the man who ventures to brave 
the perils of the fells—he may escape unscathed, 
and if not, why many a better man has lost his 
way before him, 

But we must positively stop. We meant when 


| we commenced this review to have briefly noticed 


Miss Martineau’s book as an introduction to some 
remarks on Mountain Scenery, and the way in 
which painters and engravers represent and mis- 
represent our British lakes and fells ; but, like 


| the Dutchman who meant to leap the brook, we 


have exhausted our breath (that is our space) in 
the preliminary run, and must defer our disserta- 
tion to a more convenient season. The reader, 
therefore, who may think this article somewhat 
out of place under the heading Fine Arts, may 


| find some solace in the assurance that it was in- 


tended to be particularly in place there. 
Yet we cannot part with the book without 
another word on its illustrations. The coloured 


| prints we may dismiss at once; they are stark 
| naught—poor in form and detestable in colour, as 


all but a few of the very best colour-printed land- 


| scapes always are. The steel engravings are much 


better, but they are too conventional; the 
mountains too sharply peaked and spiry, the 


| adjuncts too formal. Much more faithfully are 


the mountain lines portrayed in Mr. Aspland’s 
outlines, which would be invaluable assistants to 
the solitary rambler. But by far the most nume- 


' rous and the most characteristic of the engravings 


are the little woodcut vignettes which are sprinkled 
over almost every page. They are extremely 
pretty, often very effective, and capitally printed. 
We wish we could go further in their praise, for 
on the part of the publisher even more than of the 
artist fom display a thoroughly creditable inten- 
tion. But their drawing and engraving are far from 
satisfactory, though in both respects they are equal 
to most of the landscape woodcuts issued now-a- 
days. The chief thing aimed at appears to be a 
certain striking “‘ effect.” The height and peaked 
character of the mountain summits are exaggerated, 
and the exquisite varieties of surface in rock and 
heath and mossy verdure, in cloud and mist, 
in rushing stream and falling water, and silvery 
lake and distant fell, are almost entirely lost. 
They are described as ‘‘ drawn and engraved 


| under the superintendence” of an artist of un- 


doubted ability, but whose eye seems to have been 
spoiled by practice on the coarse bold work re- 


| quired for the illustrated newspapers. What is 
| wanted in such dainty little vignettes as these is 


the honest loving labour, the endless play of line 
and delicacy of touch, of our older wood-engravers, 
and not the rude, hard, continuous machine- 
ruling journey-work process current among the 
present race of wood-engravers, and which is so 


| sorry a mockery of the infinite variety of nature. 


Not, however, to cast so hard a stone at parting, 
we will repeat that the book forms a most desi- 
rable souvenir of the English Lakes, being at 
once one of the best written and the fullest of 


| local information, and the handsomest in itself 


and its embellishments, of any yet published on 


the Lake District. 








| INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF SIR 


ISAAC NEWTON. 
Tue following is Lord Brougham’s address at 
the inauguration of the statue of Sir Isaac Newton, 
at Grantham, on Tuesday last :-— 


To record the names and preserve the memory 
of those whose great achievements in science, 
in arts, or in arms have conferred benefits 
and lustre upon our kind, has in all ages 
been regarded as a duty and felt as a go 

e 


ago, but before the railway came thither, we knew | tification by wise and reflecting men. 
of a couple of valorous visitors to the sea-side who, | desire of inspiring an ambition to emulate such 


having spent a comfortable day at Lewes, resolved | 
to return in the cool of the evening to Brighton on | 


foot across the Downs, and after yonoremne all | 
night found themselves at day-break on the hill 
behind the town they had set out from the day 


, before ; yes, there are perils for the traveller else- 


examples generally mingles itself with these 
sentiments ; but they cease not to operate even in 
the rare instances of transcendant merit, where 
matchless genius excludes all possibility of imita- 
tion, and nothing remains but wonder in those 
who contemplate its triumphs at a distance that 
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forbids all attempts to approach. We are this | all,—both which questions have long since been | next century Gilbert examined the whole subject 


day assembled to commemorate him of whom the 
consent of nations has declared that he is charge- 
able with nothing like a follower’s exaggeration or 


loeal partiality, who pronounces ‘the name of | 


Newton as that of the greatest’ genius ever 
bestowed by the bounty of Providence for instruct- 
ing mankind on the frame of the universe, and 
the laws by which it is governed : 

“Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, et omnes 

Restinxit; stellas exortus uti #therius sol.’’—Lvc. 

**In genius who surpassed mankind as far 

As does the mid-day sun the midnight star.”-—Drypzn. 
But, though sealing these lofty heights be hope- 
less, yet is there some use and much gratification 
in contemplating by what steps he ascended, 
Tracing his course of action may help others to 
gain the lower eminences lying within their 
reach, while admiration excited and curiosity 
satisfied are frames of mind both wholesome and 
pleasing. Nothing new, it is true, can be given 
in narrative, hardly anything in reflection, less 
still perhaps in comment or illustration ; but it 


the vast subject, with the surrounding circum- 
stances, whether accidental or intrinsic, and to 
mark in passing the misconceptions raised by indi- 


historian of science occasionally finds crossing his 


at a very early age. 
those of some great and many ordinary indi- 
viduals, precociously developed. Among the 
former, Clairant stands pre-eminent, who at 19 
years of age presented to the Royal Academy 
@ memoir of great originality upon a diffi- 
cult subject’ in the higher geometry, and 
at 18 published his great work on curves 
of double curvature, composed during the 
two preceding years. Pascal, too, at 16, wrote 
an excellent treatise on conie sections. That 


Newton cannot be ranked in this respect with 
those extraordinary persons is owing to the acci- 
dents which prevented him from entering upon 


mathematical study before his 18th year; and 
then a much greater marvel was wrought than 
even the Clairants and the Pascals displayed. His 
earliest history is involved in some obscurity, and 
the most celebrated of men has, in this particular, 
been compared to the most celebrated of rivers 
(the Nile), as if the course of both in its feebler 
state had been concealed from mortal eyes. We 
have it, however, well ascertained that within four 


years, between the age of 18 and 22, he had begun | 
to study mathematic science, and had taken his | 


place among its greatest masters ; learnt for the 
first time the elements of geometry and analysis, 
and discovered a calculus which entirely changed 
the face of the science, effecting a complete revo- 


connected with it. Before 1661, he had not read 
‘* Euclid ;” in 1665, he had committed to writing 
the method of fluxions. At 25 years of age, he 


the foundation of celestial dynamics, the science 
created by him. 
he added to his discoveries that of the funda- 
mental properties of light. So brilliant a course 
of discovery in so short a time, changing 
and reconstructing analytical, astronomical, 
and optical science, almost defies belief. The 
statement could only be deemed possible by an 
appeal to the incontestable evidence that proves it 
strictly true. By a rare felicity these doctrines 
gained the universal assent of mankind as soon as 





‘ polygons, 


| dynamical system of the universe. 
path. The remark is common and is obvious, | 
that the genius of Newton did not manifest itself | 
His faculties were not, like | 











decided in favour of Leibnitz. 


this progress, and made them without any auntici- 
pation or participation by others, it is equally 
certain that there had been approaches in former 
times by preceding philosophers to the same dis- 
coveries. Cavalleri, by his Geometry of Indivi- 
sibles (1635), Roberval, by his Method of 
Tangents (1367), had both given solutions which 


But undeniable | 
though it be that Newton made the great steps of that Lord Bacon’s elaim to 


| 


Descartes could’ not attempt; and it is re- | 


markable that Cavalleri regarded curves as 


surfaces as composed of lines, 


of magnetic action entirely W experiments. So 

@ regarded’ as the 
father of modern pare rests upon the im- 
portant, the invaluable step of reducing to g 
system the method of investigation adopted by 
those eminent men, generalising it, and extending 
its appneston to all matters of contingent trath, 
exploding the errors, the absurd dogmas, and 
fantastic subtleties of the ancient schools, above 
all, confining the subject of our inquiry, and the 


| manner of conducting it, within the limits which 


while Roberval viewed geometrical quantities as | 


generated by motion; so that the one approached 


to the differential calculus, the other to fluxions ; | 


and Fermat, in the interval between them, comes 
still nearer the great discovery by his determina- 
tion of maxima and minima, and his drawing of 
tangents. More recently Hudden had made public 


is material, treating the subject algebraically, 


| while those just now mentioned had rather dealt 
is well to assemble in one view various parts of | 


with it geometrically. 


There had in like manner been ap- 
proaches made to the law of gravitation, and the 
Galileo's 
important propositions on motion, especially on 
curvilinear motion, and Kepler’s laws upon the 
elliptical form of the planetary orbits, the pro- 
portion of the areas to the times, and of the 
yeriodic times to the mean distances; and 
Tuygens’s theorems on centrifugal forces had 
been followed by still nearer approaches to the 
doctrine of attraction. Borelli had distinctly 
ascribed the motion of satellites to their being 
drawn towards the principal planets, and thus pre- 
vented from flying off by the centrifugal force. 
Even the composition of white light, and the 
different action of bodies upon its component 
arts, had been vaguely conjectured by Ant. de 
ominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, at the beginning, 
and more precisely in the middle of the 17t 
century by Marcus (Kronland of Prague), un- 
known to Newton, who only refers to the Arch- 
bishop's work; while the treatise of Huygens 
on light, Grimaldi’s observations on colours by 
inflexion, as well as on the elongation of the image 
in the prismatic spectrum, had been brought to his 
attention, although much less near to his own 
great discovery than Marcus’s experiment. But 
all this only shows that the discoveries of Newton, 
great and rapid as were the steps by which they 
advanced our knowledge, yet obeyed the law of 


| continuity, or rather of gradual progress, which 
| governs all human approaches towards perfection. 
| 'The limited nature of man’s facultiés precludes the 
| possibility of his ever reaching at once the utmost 
lution in that and in every branch of philosophy | 


excellence of which they are capable. Survey the 


| whole circle of the sciences, and trace the history 
| of our progress in each, you find this to be the 
| universal rule. 
had discovered the law of gravitation, and laid | 


In chymical philosophy, the 
dreams of the Alchymists prepared the way for 


| the more rational, though erroneous, theory of 
Before 10 years had elapsed, | 


Stahl ; and it was by repeated improvements that 


| his errors, so long prevalent, were at length 
| exploded, giving place to the sound doctrine which 


is now established. The great discoveries of 


| Black and Priestly on heat and aeriform fluids, had 
| been preceded by the happy conjectures of Newton 
_ and the experiments of others. 
; well nigh discovered both the absorption of heat, 
| the constitution of the atmosphere, and the oxyda- 
| tion of metals ; and by a few more trials might 
they were clearly understood ; and their originality | have ascertained it. 

has never been seriously called in question. Some | inquirers who took sound views of foss 


Nay, Voltaire had 


Cuvier had been preset by 
il osteology, 


doubts having been raised respecting his inventing | among whom, the truly original genius of Hunter 


the caleulus—doubts raised in consequence of his 
so long be crag Bi publication of his method 
—no sooner was the inquiry instituted than the 
evidence produced proved so decisive that all men 
in all countries acknowledged him to have been 
by severai years the earliest inventor, and Leib- 
nitz at the utmost the first publisher, the only 
questions raised being, first, whether or not he 


had borrowed from Newton ; and next, whether, | 


as second inventor, he cculd have any merit at 


| his predecessors, 


fills the foremost place. The inductive system of 
Bacon had been, at least in its practice, known t> 

Observations, and even experi- 
ments, were not unknown to the ancient philoes- 


| phers, though mingled with gross errors ; in early 
| times, almost in the dark ages, experimental 


inquiries had been carried on with success by Friar 
Bacon, and that method actually recommended 
in a treatise, as it was two centuries later, by 


; Leonardo da Vinci, and at the latter end of the 


our faculties prescribe. Nor is this great law of 
gradual progress confined to the physical sciences ; 
in the moral it equally governs, Before the 
foundations of political economy were laid by 
Hume and Smith a great step had been made by 


; the French philosophers, disciples of Quesnai: 
| but a nearer approach to sound principles had 


| nised by Turgdt when Chief Minister. 
| constitutional policy, see by what slow degrees, 
It is thus easy to perceive | 
| how near an approach had been made to the 
| calculus before the great event of its final dis- 
| covery. 
vidual ignorance or national prejudice which the | 





| signalised the labours of Gournay, and those 
similar methods invented by Schoetin ; and what | 


labours had been shared, and his doctrines patro- 
Again, in 


from its first rude elements, the attendance 
of feudal tenants at their lord’s court, and 
the summons of burghers to grant supplies of 
money, the great discovery of modern times in the 
science of practical politics has been effected, the 
representative scheme which enables states of any 
extent to enjoy popular government, and allows 
mixed monarchy to be established, combining free- 
dom with order, a plan pronounced by the statesmen 
and writers of antiquity to be of hardly possible 
formation, and wholly impossible continuance. 

The globe itself, as well as the science of its in- 
habitants, has been explored according to the law 
which forbids a sudden and rapid leaping forward, 

and decrees that each successive step, prepared by 
the last, shall facilitate the next. Even Columbus 
followed several successful discoverers on a smaller 
scale, and is by some believed to have had, un- 
known to him, a predecessor in the great exploit 
by which he pierced the night. of ages, and u- 
folded a new world to the eyes of the old. The 
arts afford no exception to the general law. 
Demosthenes had eminent.forerunners, Pericles 
the last of them. Homer must have had prede- 
cessors of great merit, though doubtless as far 
surpassed by him as Fra Bartolomeo and Pietro 
Perugino were by Michael Angelo and Raphael. 
Dante owed much to Virgil ; he may be allowed 
to have owed, through his Latin mentor, not a 
little to the old Grecian; and Milton had both 
the orators and the poets of the ancient world for 
his predecessors and his masters. The art of wat 
itself is no exception to the rule. The plan of 
bringing an overpowering force to bear on a 
given point had been tried occasionally. before 
Frederick II. reduced it to a system ; and the 
Wellingtons and Napoleons of our own day made 
it the foundation of their, strategy, as, it had 
also been previously the mainspring of our 
naval tactics. It has oftentimes ke held that 
the invention of logarithms stands alone in the 
history of science, as having been preceded by no 
step leading towards the discovery,. There is, how: 
ever, great inaccuracy in this statement, for not 
only was the doctrine of infinitesimals familiar to 
its illustrious author, and the relation,of geome; 
trical to arithmetical series well known, but he 
had himself struck out several methods. of, great 
ingenuity and utility (as that known by the name 
of Napier’s Bones)—methods that are, now forgot- 
ten, eclipsed as they were by the consummation 
which has immortalised his name. So the inven- 
tive powers of Watt, preceded as he was, by, Wor- 
cester and Newcomen, but far more materially b 

Causs and Papin, had been exercised on some ad; 
mirable contrivances, now forgotten, before ibe 
made the step which created the steam-engine 
anew—not only the parallel motion, possibly a 
corollary to the proposition on circular, motion in 
the ‘‘Principia,” but the separate condensation, and 
above all, the governor, perhaps. the most exqul- 
site of mechanical inventions ; and now we have 
those here present who apply the like principle to 
the diffusion of npeiodan aware, as, they must 
be, that its expansion has the same, happy; ¢flect 


naturally of preventing mischief from its excess 
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which the skill of the great mechanist gave artifi- 
cially to steam, thus rendering his engine as safe as 
it ispowerful. The grand difference, then, between 
one discoyery or invention and another is in 
degree rather than in kind ; the degree in which 
a person, while he outstrips those whom he 
comes after, also lives, as it were, before his age. 
Nor can, any doubt exist that, in this respect, 
Newton stands at the head of all who have 
extended the bounds of knowledge. The sciences 
of dynamics and of optics are especially to be 
regarded in this point of view ; but the former in 
particular ; and the completeness of the system 
which he unfolded, its having been at the first 
elaborated and given in perfection, its having, 
however new, stood the test of time, and survived, 
nay gained by, the most rigorous scrutiny, can be 
predicated of this system alone, at least in the 
same degree. That the calculus, and those parts 
of dynamics which are purely mathematical, should 
thus endure for ever isa matter of course. But his 
system of the universe rests partly upon contin- 
sept truths, and might have yielded to new 
experiments and more extended observation. 
Nay, at times it has been thought to fail, and 
further investigation was deemed requisite to 
ascertain if any error had been introduced—if any 
circtimstance had escaped the notice of the great 
founder, ‘The most memorable instance of this 


kind is the discrepancy supposed to have been 


found between the theory and the fact in the 
motion of the lunar apsides, which about the 
middle of the last century occupied the three first 
analysts of the age. The error was discovered 
by. themselves to have been their own in 
the process of their investigation; and 
this, like all the other doubts that were ever mo- 
mentarily entertained, only led in each instance to 
new and more brilliant triumphs of the system. 
The prodigious superiority in this cardinal point 
of the Newtonian to other discoveries appears 
manifest upon examining almost any of the 
chapters in the history of science. Successive 
improvements have, by extending our. views, 
constantly displaced the system that appeared 
firmly established. To take a familiar instance, 
how Tittle remains of Lavoisier’s doctrine of com- 
bustion and acidification, except the negative 

itions, the subversion of the system of Stahl ! 
The substance haying most eminently the pro- 
perties of an acid (chlorine) is found to have no 
oxygen at all, while many substances abounding 
in oxygen, including alkalis themselves, have no 
acid property whatever ; and without the access 
of oxygenous or of any other gas heat and flame 
are produced in excess. The doctrines of free 
trade had not long been prorfiulgated by Smith 
before Bentham demonstrated that his exception 
of usuty was groundless; and his theory has 
been repeatedly proved erroneous on colonial 
establishments, as well as his exception to it 
on, thé navigation laws; and the imperfection 
of his views on the nature of rent is un- 
deniable, as well as on the principle of population. 
Tn these and such instances as these it would not 
be easy to find in the original doctrines the means 
of correcting subsequent errors, or the germs of 
extended discovery. But even if philosophers 
finally adopt the undulatory theory of light 
instead ‘of the atomic, it must be borne in mind 
that'Néwton gave the first elements of it by the 
well-known proposition in the 8th section of the 
Second Book of the “Principia,” the scholium to 
that’ section also indicating his expectation that it 
wonld be applied to optical science ; while M. Biot 
has sliown ‘how the doctrine of fits of reflection 
4nd ttdnsmission tallies with polarisation, if not 
with undulation also. But the most marvellous 
attribute of Newton’s discoveries is that in which 
they stand out- prominent among all the other 
‘fedts of’ ‘scientific research, stamped with the 
‘peculiarity of his intellectual character; they 
‘Were, their at author lived before his age, 
anticipating m part what was long after wholly 
wetomplished, and thus unfolding some things 
which ‘at the time could be but imperfectly, others 
oat atall comprehended, and not rarely pointing 
out the’path and affording the means of treading 
it, to the ascertainment of truths then veiled in 








darkness. He not only enlarged. the actual 
dominion of knowledge, penetrating to regions 
never before explored, and taking with a firm 
hand undisputed possession; but he showed 
how the bounds of the visible horizon might 
be yet further extended, and enabled his suc- 
cessors to occupy what he could. only descry ; as 
the illustrious discoverer of the new world 
made the inhabitants of the old cast their eyes 
over lands and seas far distant from those he had 
traversed ; lands and seas of which they could 
form to themselves no conception, any more than 
they had been able to comprehend the course by 
which he led them on his grand enterprise. In 
this achievement, and in the qualities which alone 
made it possible, inexhaustible fertility of re- 
soures, patience unsubdued, close meditation that 
would suffer no distraction, steady determination 
to pursue paths that seemed all but hopeless, and 
unilinching courage to declare the truths they led 
to, how far soever removed from ordinary appre- 
hension—in these characteristics of high and 
original genius, we may be permitted to compare 
the career of those great men. But Columbus did 
not invent the mariner’s compass as Newton did 
the instrument which guided his course, and 
enabled him to make his discoveries, and his 
successors to extend them by closely following his 
directions in using it. Nor did the compass 
suffice to the great navigator without making any 
observations, though he dared to steer without a 
chart ; while it is certain that by the philosopher's 
instrument, his discoveries were extended over the 
whole system of the universe, determining the 
masses, the forms, and the motions of all its parts 
by the mere inspection of abstract calculations, 
and formulas analytically deduced. The two 
great improvements in this instrument which have 
been, made—the. calculus of variations by Euler 














and La Grange, the method of partial differences 
by D’ Alembert—we have every reason to believe 
were, known at least in part to Newton himself. 
His having solved an isoperimetrical problem 
(finding the line whose revolution forms the solid 
of least resistance), shows clearly that he 
must have made the co-ordinates of the generating 
curve vary, and his construction agrees exactly 
with the equation given by that  caleu- 
lus. That he must have tried the process of 
integrating by parts in attempting to generalise 
the inverse problem of central forces before he had 
recourse to the geometrical approximation which 
he has given, and also when he sought the means 
of ascertaining the comet’s path, which he has 
termed by far the most difficult of problems, 
is eminently probable, when we consider how 
naturally that method flows from the ordinary 
process for differentiating compound quantities, 
by supposing each variable in succession constant ; 
in short, differentiating by parts. As to the 
calculus of variations having substantially been 
known to him no doubt can be entertained. 
Again, in estimating the ellipticity of the earth, 
he proceeded upon the assumption of a proposition 
of which he gave no demonstration (any more than 
he had done of the isoperimetical problem) that 
the ratio of the centrifugal force to gravitation 
determines the ellipticity. Half a century later 
that which no one before knew to be true, which 
many probably considered to be erroneous, was 
examined by one of his most distinguished 
followers, Maclaurin, and demonstrated most 
satisfactorily to be true. Newton had not failed 
to perceive the necessary effects of gravitation in 
producing other phenomena beside the regular 
motion of the planets and their satellites in their 
course round their several centres of attraction. 
One of these phenomena, wholly unsuspected 
before the discovery of the general law, is the 
alternate movement to and fro of the earth's axis, 
in consequence of the solar (and also of the 
lunar) attraction combined with the earth’s 
motion. This libration, or nutation, distinctly 
announced by him as the result of the theory, 
was hot found by actual observation to exist till 
60 years and upwards had elapsed, when Bradley 
roved the fact. The great discoveries which 
rave been made by La Grange and La Place upon 
the results of disturbing forces have established 








the law of periodical variation of orbits, which 
secures the stability of the system by prescribing 
a maxinum and a minimwn amount of deviation ; 
and this is not a contingent, but a necessary 
truth, by rigorous demonstration, the inevitable 
result of undoubted datw in point of fact, the 
eccentricities. of the orbits, the directions of the 
motions, and the movement in one plane of a 
certain position, That wonderful proposition of 
Newton, which, with its corollaries, may be said 
to give the whole doctrine of disturbing forces, 
has been little more than applied and extended 
by the labours of succeeding geometricians. In- 
deed, La Place, struck with wonder at one of his 
comprehensive general statements on. disturbing 
forces in another proposition, has not hesitated to 
assert that it contains the germ of La Grange’s 
celebrated inquiry exactly a century after the 
‘*Principia” was given to the world. The 
wonderful powers of generalisation, combined 
with the boldness of never shrinking from a con- 
clusion that seemed the legitimate result of his in- 
vestigations—how new and even startling soever 
it might appear,—was strikingly shown in that 
memorable inference which he drew from optical 
phenomena, that the diamond is ‘‘ an unctuous 
substance coagulated ;” subsequent discoveries 
having proved both that such substances are ear- 
bonaceous, and that the diamond is erystallised 
carbon ; and the foundations of mechanical che- 
mistry were laid by him with the boldest. indue- 
tion and most felicitous anticipations of what has 
since been effected. The solution of the inverse 
problem of disturbing forces has led Le Verrier 
and Adams to the discovery of a new planet, 
merely by deductions from the manner in which 
the notions of an old one are affected, and its 
orbit has been so calculated that observers could 
find it—nay, its dise as measured by them only 
varies 1-1,200 of a degree from the amount given 
by the theory. Moreover, when Newton gave his 
estimate of the earth’s density, he wrote a cen- 
tury before Maskelyne, and by measuring the 
force of gravitation in the Scotch mountains, gave 
the proportion to water as 4°716 to 1; and, many 
years after, by experiments with mechanical ap- 
paratus, Cavendish (1798) corrected this to 5°48, 
and Baily, more recently (1842), to 5°66, Newton 
having given the proportion as between five and 
six times. In these instances he only showed 
the way, and anticipated the result of future in- 
quiry by his followers. But the oblate figure of 
the earth affords an example of the same kind, 
with this difference, that here he has himself 
perfected the discovery, and nearly completed the 
demonstration. From the mutual gravitation of 
the particles which form its mass, combined 
with their motion round its axis, he deduced 
the proposition that it must be flattened at 
the poles; and he calculated the proportion 
of its polar to its equatorial diameter. By 
a most refined process he gave this propor- 
tion upon the supposition of the mass_ being 
homogeneous. That the proportion is different 
in consequence of the mass being heterogenous 
does not in the least affect the soundness 
of his conclusion. Accurate measurements of a 
degree of latitude in the equatorial and polar 
regions, with experiments on the force of gravita- 
tion in those regions, by the different lengths of a 
pendulum vibrating seconds, have shown that the 
excess of the equatorial diameter is about 11 miles 
less than he had deduced it from the theory ; and 
thus that the globe is not homogeneous. But on 
the assumption of a fluid mass, the ground of his 
hydrostatical investigation, his proportion of 229 
to 230 remains unshaken, and is precisely the one 
adopted and reasoned from by Laplace, after all 
the improvements and all the discoveries of later 
times. Surely at this we may well stand amazed, 
if not awe-struck. A century of study, of im- 
provement, of discovery has passed away, and we 
find La Place, master of all the new resources of 
the calculus, and occupying the heights to which 
the labours of Euler, Clairant, D’Alembert, and 
La Grange have enabled us to ascend, adopting 
the Newtonian fraction of 1-230 as the accurate 
solution of this speculative: problem. New ad- 
measurements have been undertaken upon a vast 
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scale, patronised by the mumificence of rival 
Governments—new experiments have been per- 
formed with srpeore apparatus of exquisite 
delicacy—new observations have been accumu- 
lated, with glasses far exceeding any powers 
possessed by the resources of optics in the days 
of him to whom the science of optics, as 
well as dynamics owes its origin ; the theory and 
the fact have thus been compared and recon- 
ciled together in more perfect harmony; but that 
theory has remained unimproved, and the great 
principle of gravitation, with its most subline 
results, now stands in the. attitude, and of tie 
dimensions, and with the symmetry which bovh 
the law and its application received at once fron 
the mighty et of its immortal author. But 
the contemplation of Newton’s discoveries raises 
other feelings than wonder at his matchless 
genius. The light with which it shines is not 
more dazzling than useful. The difficulties of 
his course and his expedients, alike copious and 
refined for surmounting them, exercise the 
faculties of the wise while commanding their ad- 
miration. But the results of his investigations, 
often abstruse, are truths so grand and compre- 
hensive, yet so plain, that they both captivate 
and instruct the simple. The gratitude, too, 
which they inspire, and the veneration with 
which they encircle his name, far from tending to 
obstruct future improvement, only proclaim his 
disciples the zealous because rational followers of 
one whose example both encouraged and enabled 
his successors to make further progress. How 
unlike the blind devotion to a master which for so 
many ages of the modern world paralysed the 
energies of the human mind !— 
** Had we still paid that homage to a name 
Which only God and Nature justly claim, 
The western seas had been our utmost bond, 
And poets still might dream the sun was drown’d, 
And all the stars that shine in southern skies 
Had been admired by none but savage eyes.” 


Nor let it be imagined that the feelings of wonder 
excited by contemplating the achievements of this 
great man are in any degree whatever the result 
of national partiality, and confined to the country 
which glories in having given him birth. The 
language which expresses her veneration is 
equalled, perhaps exceeded, by that in which 
other nations give utterance to theirs ; not merely 
by the pao voice, but by the well-considered 
and well-informed judgment of the masters of 
science. Leibnitz, when asked at the Royal table 
in Berlin his opinion of Newton, said that, 
‘taking mathematicians from the beginning of 
the world to the time when Newton lived, what 
he had done was much the better half.” ‘The 
“Principia” will ever remain a monument of the 
arr genius which revealed to us the greatest 
aw of the universe,” are the words of La Place. 
“‘That work stands pre-eminent above all the 
other productions of the human mind.” ‘The 
discovery of that simple and general law by the 
greatness and the variety of the objects which it 
embraces confers honour upon the intellect of 
man.” La Grange, we are told by D’Alembert, 
was wont to describe Newton as the greatest 
genius that ever existed, but to add how fortunate 
he was also, ‘‘because there can only once be 
found a system of the universe to establish.” 
‘‘Never,” says the father of the Institute of 
France—one filling a high place among the most 
eminent of its members—‘‘ Never,” says M. 
Biot, ‘‘ was the supremacy of intellect so justly 
established and so fally confessed. In mathema- 
tical and in experimental science without an 
equal and without an example, combining the 
genius for both in its highest degree.” The 
‘* Principia” he terms the greatest work ever pro- 
duced by the mind of man, adding, in the words 
of Halley, ‘‘that a nearer approach to the Divine 
nature has not been permitted to mortals.” ‘‘In 
first giving to the world Newton’s method of 
fluxions,” says Fontenelle, ‘‘Leibnitz did like 
Prometheus,—he stole fire from heaven to bestow 
it upon men.” ‘*Does Newton,” L’Hé6pital 


asked, ‘‘sleep and wake like other men? I 
figure him to myself as a celestial genius, en- 
To so renowned 


tirely disengaged from matter.” 











a benefactor of the world, thus exalted to the 
loftiest place by the common consent of all men, 
-——one whose life, without the intermission of 
an hour, was passed in the search after truths the 
most important, and at whose hands the human 
race had only received good, never evil—no me- 
morial has been raised by those nations which 
erected statues to the tyrants and conquerors, the 
scourges of mankind, whose lives were passed, 
not in the pursuit of truth, but the practice of 
falsehood ; or across whose lips, if truth ever 
chanced to stray towards some selfish end, it 
surely failed to obtain belief; who, to slake their 
insane thirst of power or of pre-eminence, 
trampled on the rights and squandered the blood 
of their fellow-creatures; whose course, like the 
lightning, blasted while it dazzled; and who, 
reversing the Roman Emperor's noble regret, 
deemed the day lost that saw the sun go down 
upon their forbearance—no victim deceived, or 
betrayed, or oppressed. That the worshippers of 
such pestilent genius should consecrate to the 
memory of the most illustrious of men no outward 
symbol of the admiration they freely confessed, is 
not matter of wonder. But that his own country- 
men, justly proud of having lived in his time, 
should have left this duty to their successors, 
after a century and a-half of professed veneration 
and lip homage, may well be deemed strange. 
The inscription upon the cathedral, masterpiece 
of his celebrated friend’s architecture, may possi- 
bly be applied in defence of this neglect. ‘‘If you 
seek fora monument look around.” ‘If you seek 
for a monument lift up your eyes to the heavens 
which show forth his fame.” Nor when we recol- 
lect the Greek orator’s exclamation—‘‘ The whole 
earth is the monument of illustrious men,” can 
we stop short of declaring that the whole universe 
is Newton’s. Yet in raising the statue which 
preserves his likeness, near the place of his birth, 
on the spot where his prodigious faculties were 
unfolded and trained, we at once gratify our 
honest pride as citizens of the same state, and 
humbly testify our grateful sense of the Divine 
goodness which deigned to bestow upon our race 
one so marvellously gifted to comprehend the 
works of Infinite Wisdom, and so piously resolved 
to make all his study of them the source of reli- 
gious contemplations, both philosophical and 
sublime. 


At the conclusion of the noble and learned 
lord’s address he was presented by the Mayor 
with a copy of Newton’s ‘‘ Principia,” and the 
invited visitors then proceeded to the Exchange 


Rooms, where a substantial déjedner had been 
provided. 








THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


In a former number ofthe Literary Gazette 
(page 309), we gave some account of the mode in 
which the people of the United States were cele- 
brating the union of the two countries by the 
submersion of the Atlantic Cable ; and we men- 
tioned that the municipality of New York in- 
tended to give a grand banquet in honour of the 
event, at which the British minister, Lord Napier, 
would be present. The banquet took place at 
the Metropolitan Hotel on the evening of the 2nd 
inst., the Mayor presiding. It should be pre- 
mised that at that time the misfortune which has 
happened to the cable was not even suspected in 
New York—nor, indeed, in London—as Mr. 
Saward’s letter, by which it was first officially 
announced, was only sent from Valentia on the 
4th. What has since occurred does not in the 
least detract from the value of Lord Napier’s 
speech—a speech which has worthily received as 
much approval on this side the Atlantic as upon 
the other. 

In reply to the following toast—‘‘ The Govern- 
ment and People of Great Britain and Ireland, 
joined to us in the Court of Neptune: may the 
Nuptial never be put Asunder”— 


Lord Narter said, — ‘‘ When I received Her 
Majesty’s orders to proceed to the United States, 
I flattered myself that I entered upon my duties 
at an auspicious time, and, I cherished a hope 





that the peried of my residence might be co- 














incident with that solid and hearty reconciliation 
of our respective countries which the tendencies of 
the age transparently indicated to be near at hand, 
Nor have I been disappointed. The course of 
political affairs since my arrival has, indeed, 
exhibited some asperities which it was impossible 
to foresee, and which could not be regarded with. 
out concern ; but, gentlemen, I now hail in the 
event which we are met to celebrate a glorious 
compensation for past anxieties and an important 
security against future dangers. To be the con- 
temporary and spectator of this great monument 
in human progress is alone a cause of honour and 
exultation. The triumph in which your dis. 
tinguished guests have so high a share does not only 
confer on them the celebrity and affection which 
mankind bestow on their purest benefactors—such 
a triumph gives to the protecting Governments a 
claim to public gratitude and historic commenda- 
tion, it adorns and dignifies the nations and the 
time in which it is wrought, it imparts to thousands 
the generous contagion of enterprise, it teaches 
the universal lesson of faith, patience, and per. 
severance; it infuses into men’s souls a sense of 
conscious worth, and pours on all, however 
humble and remote, the glow of reflected fame, 
I question whether any single achievement has 
ever united more features of interest and utility, 
All the elements of adventure, difficulty, and 
hazard have been here assembled which could 
arrest the imagination, and no virtue has been 
wanting which could satisfy the judgment and 
captivate the heart. Long will those scenes re- 
main dear to the popular memory. With what 
admiration do we contemplate the cheerful en- 
thusiasm of Field, inspiring shareholders and 
Admiralties with kindred zeal, undiscouraged by 
the hostility of nature and the frowns of science, 
divining success where others denounced defeat, 
and carrying off the palm before an incredulous 
though sympathising world. (Cheers.) What 
encounter on the sea can compare with that last 
meeting of the confederate ships when the knot 
was knit which shall never be rent asunder? How 
anxiously do we follow the Gorgon on her constant 
course, and watch the Niagara threading the ice- 
bergs and traversing the gloom upon her con- 
sort’s helpful track! We tremble for the over- 
burdened Agamemnon, still tormented by the 
gale. We blend our aspirations with the 
worthier prayers of Hudson, when he kneels like 
Columbus on the shore, and invokes the Divine 
protection on his accomplished work. (Loud 
applause.) Nor is the moral aspect of this great 
action marred by any mean infirmity. Here there 
is nothing to obliterate, nothing to deplore. The 
conduct of the agents exemplifies the purposes of 
the deed: with manly emulation but inviolate 
concord, they cast forth upon the waters the 
instrument and the symbol of our future harmony. 
(Cheers.) This is not the place to demonstrate 
the usefulness of telegraphic communication in 
the practice of Government and commerce, and 
its numerous consolations in matters of private 
affection. I content myself with recognising its 
value in international transactions. Something 
may be detracted from the functions of diplomacy, 
but much will undoubtedly be gained for the 
eace of nations. By this means the highest 
intelligence and authority on either side will be 
brought into immediate contact, and whatever 
errors belong to the employment of subordinate 
and delegated agencies may be prevented or 
promptly corrected. By this means many of the 
evils incidental to uncertainty and delay may be 
cancelled, offences may be instantly disavowed, 
omissions may be supplied, misapprehensions 
may be explained, and in matters of unavoidable 
controversy we may be spared the exasperating 
effects of discussion proceeding on an imperfect 
knowledge of facts and motives. In addition to 
these specific safeguards, it may be hoped that the 
mere habit of rapid and intimate intercourse 
will greatly conduce to the preservation of a 
ood understanding. On the one hand stands 
land, the most opulent and vigorous of 
monarchies, on whose scant but incomparable soi! 
lie compacted the materials of a boundless industry ; 
on the other the republic of the United States, 
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founded by the same race, fired by the same 
ambition, whose increase defies comparison, and 
whose destinies will baffle prediction itself. 
(Cheers. ) We cannot doubt that these fraternal 
communities are fated to enjoy an immense ex- 
ion of mutual life ; the instant interchange of 
opinion, intelligence, and commodities will become 
3 condition almost inseparable from existence ; 
and whatever stimulates this development will 
oppose a powerful obstacle to the rupture of 
acific relations. No man of common liberality 
and penetration will question the position and 
certain merits of a discovery which has connected 
England with America, and America with the whole 
civilised world besides. I would notdarken the legi- 
timate satisfaction of the presentmoment by uttering 
areluctant or sceptical estimate of our new faculty. 
Yet, even in this hour of careless and convivial 
felicitation we shall do well to remember that the 
magnetic telegraph forms no exception to the 
category of inventions which, however apt and 
proper, and willing to be the vehicles of benevolent 
designs, are also the unresisting tools of every 
blind or intemperate impulse in our nature. The 
yotaries of a querulous philosophy speciously 
assert the unequal march of morality and mind ; 
and even a poet has affirmed, in foreboding verse, 
that all the train of arts which have reduced the 
material elements to be the vassals of our will :— 
“<< Heal not a passion or a pang 
Entailed on human hearts.’ 

It belongs to our respective countries and to the 
present age to confound that speculation which 
would divide knowledge from virtue and inquiry 
from improvement. The labour will not be 
light, nor is the eventual victory everywhere 
apparent, yet there is one province of affairs in 
which the task would be easy, and the triumph 
within our grasp. It depends on us, on our will, 
on our choice, to carry into perpetual effect the 
sentiment which the hon. chairman has asso- 
ciated with his toast ; it depends on us to strike 
out for ever from the sum of public and social 
embarrassments all the contingencies of a collision 
between England and America. If we should not 
employ our unprecedented powers in a friendly 
spirit, if we should hereafter offer unreflecting 
provocation, and conceive hasty resentment ; if 
every transient cloud which ascends on the poli- 
tical. sky be hailed as the prognostic of a destruc- 
tive storm ; if we should make haste to unlock 
the well of bitter waters, and to raise the phan- 
toms of extinct pretensions and buried wrongs, 
then would this memorable effort of ingenuity 
and toil be partly cast away. (Applause.) Gentle- 
nen, I am confident that we shall pursue a very 
different course. The Queen has sent tidings of 
goodwill to the President, and the President has 
madeacorresponding answer tothe Queen. (Cheers.) 
Those messages must not be dead inscriptions in 
our archives; they must be fruitful maxims in our 
hearts. (Cheers.) Let our Government be con- 
siderate in their resolutions ; let the orators and 
writers of one country comment upon the institu- 
tions, the policy, and the tendencies of the other 
in a candid and gentle spirit. Let the negotiators 
of both approach the adjustment of disputed 
questions, not. with a tenacious regard to paltry 
advantages, but with a broad view of general and 
beneficent results. Then, gentlemen, the subtle 
forces of nature will not have been explored in 
vain, and we shall give a worthy office to those 
subjugated and ministering powers which by 
Divine permission fly and labour at our command. 
The manifestation of respect for the Queen which 
you have given to-night, and which has been 
apparent throughout fous celebrations, will be 
highly eageveinted by her Majesty and by her 
faithful subjects, who observe with pride that the 
virtues of their sovereign have won back the spon- 
taneous homage of a free nation. The Ministers 
of Great Britain will correctly estimate the mo- 
Mentous import of an enterprise to which they 
gave an effective support, and will, I am well 
assured, transport into our official relations the 
cordial sentiments which animate the English 
people towards their American kindred. I tender 
you my sincere thanks for the honourable welcome 
granted to my countrymen and to myself, You 


acknowledge, for your goodness has enabled us to 
associate our names and voices, however feebly 


everlasting and benignant significance. We are 
all firmly persuaded that there exists here a deep 


obtain a commensurate return. As the grateful, 


empire, we declare that the bands which are 
joined to-day are joined in sincerity, and the grasp 
which we have felt we desire to be eternal.” 

At the conclusion of his lordship’s address, 


cheers. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
init ts 
Lyceum THEATRE.—Mr. Leigh Murray has 
once more become a member of the company at 


Thursday night as the Lero of Mr. Falconer’s new 
comedy, Extremes, or Men of the Day, hitherto 
played by the author himself, not a little to the 
disadvantage of the general impression produced 
by the entire work. The dull prosaic figure 
that erst stalked and prated through the comedy, 
striving in vain to procure an interest in the 
fortunes of Frank Hawthorn has happily re- 
retired, to confine itself entirely to the more con- 
genial atmosphere of the manager’s room, and 


courteous gentleman, who can enforce a moral 
without the twang of the conventicle, and turn 
back the edge of an impertinent sarcasm in a tone 
of delicate irony or temperate firmness, and without 
the offensive swagger of a conversational athlete. 
It is justice to the author to say that, represented as 
it is now, all that was chiefly objectionable in his 
work has disappeared, and that its very distin- 
guished merits have now their full play. We are 
happy to record the very warm reception with 
which Mr. Leigh Murray was greeted on his first 
appearance, marking the high estimation in which 


lic and which it only depends upon himself still fur- 
ther to enhance, by continuing to exhibit the 
power of grasping, and elaborately working out, 
with every evidence of careful study, a new cha- 
racter of such importance as this his last imper- 
sonation ; which, excellentasit was, will necessarily 
ee At in the absence of the nervousness natu- 
rally felt in a first performance. 





Otympic THEATRE.—This establishment has 
re-opened for the winter season, but with no 


curtain. Before it, there is the very welcome 
novelty of increased comfort and accommodation 
for the public. This side of a manager’s duty is 
too often neglected ; and the fact is not the only 
one which presents an instance of how little in 
England that functionary understands his true 
interests. 





StraAND THEATRE.—There is a marked disposi- 
tion in Miss Swanborough’s management to 
‘*keep the game alive,” and in this very laudable 
tendency she has found a valuable abettor in Mr. 
Charles Selby, who, as actor and author, not only 
provides a rapid succession of very excellent 
dishes, but helps to carve them with practised 
dexterity. He has this week followed up the 
successful little comedy of the Zhe Last of the 
Pigtails, with which his début on these diminutive 
boards was inaugurated, by a no less successful and 
agreeable contelbaion in the shape of a musical 
interlude, entitled The Bonnie Fish Wife, wherein 
he -has not only suited himself with a very well- 
fitting little part, but has also taken measure with 
excellent discretion of Miss M. Oliver's various and 
very engaging qualifications. The assumption 
of a disguise by a young lady, either to captivate, 
disgust, or put to the proof a lover, is no very 
novel groundwork for dramatic action ; but it is 





used in the present instance with so much felicity 


have conferred on us a favour which we shall ever | 


and the means employed appear so little forced, 
that the effect of an entirely new idea is pro- 
duced. The lady who has recourse to the artifice 


and afar off, with an event which must have an | in question, is young, rich, and handsome ; but 


| having been selected for the future bride of a Mr. 


which was listened to with deep attention, the | 
guests rose with one consent and gave three hearty 


has [given place to an animated, graceful, and | 


that gentleman’s talents are justly held by the pub- | 





novelty hitherto—that is to say, none behind the | 





Wildoats Heartycheer, by his father Sir Hiccory 


and warm attachment to the mother country, | Heartycheer, and not by that gentleman himself, 
gathering strength with time and rejoicing to | though totally known to him, he imagines her 


| to be all that is repulsive and disagreeable, and 
though inadequate representatives of the British | 


makes off to Scotland to avoid carrying out his 
father’s wishes. Miss Thistlewood, so is the 
fair one called, is however his inevitable doom, 
and every step he takes only brings him nearer 
to the most acceptable but dreaded destiny. It 
has so fallen out that personally the interest- 
ing couple are not so unknown to each other as 
one of them imagines, Miss Thistlewood having, 
during a previous visit to Scotland, fascinated 
Mr. Heartycheer in the guise of a Newhaven fish- 
wife, and still dwelling in his memory as an 
image full of tender suggestions. The spurned 
young lady, therefore, determines to be once more 


: 2 | the admired fishwife, and to win her sli 
this house, - and made his first appearance on | Mees be dinre hes mn | 


intended in one shape, to wear him in another. 
Old Sir Hiccory is taken into the plot, and 
materially assists its design by assuming the 
character of a savage and half-mad old High- 
lander, the father of the ‘‘ bonnie fishwife,” ho, 
catching his real son making love to his pretended 
daughter, storms and raves in so horrible a 
manner, pours out such a portentous torrent of 
Gaelic gutturals, and flourishes his claymore so 
formidably, that young Heartycheer’s courtship, 
which had already taken a very serious turn, at 
once ripens into a downright proposal—eagerly 
and joyfully accepted of course. The Scotch 
lassie forthwith turns into an accomplished young 
lady, retaining all the fascinations of the humble 
fishwife, with the necessary mental qualifications 
for a future baronet’s lady, and the hideous and 
terrible old Highlander becomes the jolly and 
genially irascible Sir Hiccory. 

The dialogue of this amusing little affair is 
turned as neatly and smoothly as the piece itself 
is compactly put together; and the situation be- 
tween the pretended fishwife and the high-bred 
gentleman who is supposed to be making love to 
her is, in particular, admirably treated, the naif 
graces of the girl being brought out with great 
tact, and freedom from exaggeration, and the 
whole dialogue rendered easy, natural, and 
piquant. Miss Oliver, by her good looks, her 
excellent Scotch accent, and unaffected archness of 
manner, no less than the graceful and telling 
style with which she acquits herself of two pretty 
ballads, one whereof, the well-known ‘ Caller 
Herrin,” does complete justice to a part which 
any actress might regard as a piece of good for- 
tune to have allotted to her. As the prejudiced, 
passionate, but good-humoured old baronet, and 
the furious, grimly terrible old Highlander, 
alternately spluttering Gaelic imprecations and 
venting his joy in a Scotch reel of massive design, 
Mr. Selby is equally happy, and contributes a 
rollicking element which effectively contrasts with 
the more delicate handling of the yurty love 
interest, and gives a vigorous impulse to the 
successful impression of the whole. Mr. Parselle 
would be better for a little more warmth as the 
young gentleman; his assumption of youthful 
gaiety seems to leave his personal idiosyneracy 
lagging and out of breath behind. The character 
of an impudent valet, with the affected airs of 
modern flunkey refinement, was handled with 
evident pains by Mr. J. Clark, and his tribulations 
on being forced to assume the Highland costume 
were depicted with occasional humour, 

The scenic appointments deserve every praise, 
and denote a determination to do all in this 
direction that so confined a space will allow, and 
even to tirer parti of the very smallness of the 
frame to produce a more finished picture. Efforts 
so well-intentioned must in the end bring to Miss 
Swanborough that full meed of success which she 
already so thoroughly deserves. 





Mvusicat Notes oF THE WEEK.—The annual 
engagement of Mr. Sims Reeves at the National 
Standard appears to be as successful as usual. 
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The theatre has been ‘nightly '‘crammed since 
Saturday, to wituess the operatic play of Guy 
Mannering, which, so long as Mr. Reeves can be 
induced to play Henry Bertram,-and interpolate 
‘““The Death of Nelson” (of -which, we need 
searcely add, the composer, ‘Bishop, was wholly 
innocent), séems destined to retain its hold upon 
the popular = ete In Miss:Fanny Ternan, 
the accomplished English tenor finds an engaging, 
and by tio means ungifted Lacy Bertram. Thus 
the performance is strong in its principal features, 
without: being weaker in ‘any of the subordinate 
points than would be the ease were Guy Mannering 
produced at» Drury Lane Theatre. Our readers 
may be curious to know the terms of Mr. Sims 

Reeves’s engagement with the enterprising mana- 
ger ofthe National Standard. Well, then—Mr. 
Douglas pays him 6007. for twelve nights, «nd 
3002. ‘additional for another week, on an under- 
standing (which never fails) that the first fort- 
night shall turn out profitable! Let no ‘‘ credat 
Judeus !” be levelled at the foregoing statement, 
which is true as gospel. Who will now complain 
that bishops are overpaid? To-night Guy 
Mannering is to be withdrawn, and the Bohemian 
Girl to reign in its stead. 

Few of our musical readers, old enough to 
remember Mr. Bunn’s last operatic campaign at 
Drury Lane Theatre, can have forgotten Mdme. 
Anna Bishop (formerly Miss Rivitre, wife of Sir 
Henry Bishop), who, after a long sojourn abroad, 
made her first appearance on the English stage, 
in 1846, as the heroineof Mr. Balfe’s Maid of Artois. 
At the end of the season Mdme. Bishop went to 
the United States; and in the course of twelve 
years has visited most parts of the world (Australia 
and California included), giving concerts and ope- 
ratie performances more or less successfully, in 
conjunction with the well-known harp-player, 
Bochsa, and amassing, if we are well-informed, a 
considerable fortune. After the death of Bochsa, 
Mdme. Bishop traded’ on her own account ; and 
now, tired of roaming (and perhaps of singing), 
she has once more returned to her native country, 
whether with a view to permanent retirement 
from professional life, or to further prosecuting 
her career as an artist, we are unable to say. 

Our American friends are beginning to get as 
‘¢wide-awake” to the real significance of news- 
paper puffing as they have long been to other 
matters. The following from Harper's Weekly 
Boston (or Boston Weekly), is a refreshing sign of 
the improving times :— 

“Who wants to succumb to an advertisement—and 
above all, a theatrical advertisement? Let us remember 
Musard, and be wise. Musard perished (popularly) of 
aggravated puffing. Now, advertising is good—but only 
for good wares. People think, sometimes, that Barnum 
succeeded by advertising; but it was by advertising 
something worth the pains and the expense. Suppose 
Jenny Lind had been & poor singer, could any conceivable 
mew A of skilful puffery have helped the matter long? 
‘think how we were peppered with Musard before he 
appeared! How we were shot at from windows—how all 
the papers flung him in our faces—how he squeezed 
under the front door—how he came hidden in envelopes— 
how he was placarded on dead walls and painted on opera 
programmes! Alas, and alas! he is placarded on a dead 
wall now, in good truth. Certainly, Musard’s action 
should lie against Ullman, for Ullman’s actions lied against 
Musard. He was literally blown up. He died of wind 
and printer’s ink !** 

Meanwhile. Madame Gassier has made her 
début at the New York Academy of Music, which 
is now under the sole direction of that arch-puffer 
M. Maretzek, formerly, as every one knows, con- 
uected with Her Majesty’s Theatre. The pleasant 
correspondent of Dwights Boston Journal of 
Music, who signs himself ‘‘ Trovator,” and thinks 
Signor Verdi a great musician, appears to ima- 

; - : 7 a 
gine the lady has succeded, in spite of ‘‘ puff. 
Some of his remarks are worth citing :— 

“*It was only afew months ago I had the pleasure of 
witnessing the début of Mdme. Gassier at Rome, where 
she was welcomed with frenzied enthusiasm; and last 
evening I had the pleasure of witnessing the début of the 
same lady in the metropolis of the New World, in the 
Queen of the Western Hemisphere! (Vide Gagg’s oration in 
the County House of Buncombe.) 

“‘Mdme. Gassier appeared smaller than she did when I 
first saw her, for two reasons—one that the Teatro Argen- 
tina, at Rome, is a very little a hole of an opera- 
house, the stage of which would be quite filled up by one 
ordinary sized person—the other that she has grown 
slightly more’ Alboni-like—indeed I heard a savage 
monster who sat next to me, say that she was dumpy! 





She is not very, pretty,. nor graceful in figure, but 
has fine dark hair, and. glorious Spanish eyes. 
Then she acts with intelligence, and’ at times sings 
with considerable feeling; yet, I believe her chief 
forte is in her vocal execution, and had we not so re- 
cently heard the inimitable La Grange, we would 
say that Gassier was unrivalled. Her voice is fresh and 
of extensive compass, and she occasionally uses a delicate 
staccato with excellent effect. The réle of Amina in Son- 
nambula, chosen for her début before an American 
audience, is considered one of her very finest persona- 
tions, and her rendition of it last evening was a very 
great success. The rondo finale, with the brilliant varia- 
tions introduced by the. prima donna in the repetition, 
was received with the very greatest enthusiasm, and the 
enrtain rose again to allow an encore. On the whole 
Madme. Gassier has succeeded. Though by no means the 
greatest singer we have had here, as some puffers assert, 
she is excellent in her way, and that way is a very good 
one. 

“Talking about puffing, reminds me, that it is claimed 
for Madame Gassier, that she appears before the public, 
without any “preliminary puffing.” This is to a great 
extent true, as far as regards the management, but there 
is a certain class of newspaper scrawlers who are giving 
her gratuitous puffing of the most disgusting style. For 
instance, they descant not upon the prima donna’s voice, 
style, or execution, but upon her physical appearance. 
She is dashing, they say, has beautiful feet, and will set 
the hearts of all Young New York fluttering, and make 
all the fair ladies desperately jealous. There is a great 
deal of this disgusting twaddle in some of our city papers, 
and does it not strike you as being not merely disgust- 
ing, but absolutely immoral? Almost every young 
singer that oie before our public, is subjected to 
such equivocal compliments. For instance, when Vest- 
vali appeared in male characters, some journalists 
praised her limbs more than her singing, and even 
already the penny-a-liners are heralding Piccolomini in 
a similar strain. Is not this whole style of criticism un- 
fit for a respectable newspaper and community ? 

English amateurs will read with no little sur- 
prise that Madame Gassier’s ‘‘ voice is fresh and 
of extensive compass,” the exact opposite being 
the truth. A worn voice cannot be ‘‘ fresh,” nor 
a register without any lower notes ‘‘extensive.” 
The ‘‘inimitable La Grange,” too, is a bit of a 
misnomer, fora lady who can only do one thing 
well, and who is doing that one thing eternally, 
In this respect, indeed, the old favourite and the 
new-comer,—the ‘‘ inimitable” and the ‘‘dumpy” 
are much alike. | Madame La Grange’s. cheval 
de bataille is a mazurka, Madame Gassier's a 
waltz. The other singers in the Sonnambula were 
M. Gassier, who seems fairly established in New 
York, and the English tenor, Mr. Perring, who 
has metamorphosed himself into Signor Pierini. 
Little matters the change of name, however, for 
just as ‘‘a rose with any other name would smell 
as sweet,” soa tenor with any other name would 
sing as well—or as ill, according to circumstances. 
Some chit-chat about Mdlle. Piccolomini’s expected 
arrival, gathered from another correspondence in 
the same paper, may serve as coda to our American 
notes :— 

“The programme for the fall business in the way of 
opera and other amusements, is now pretty well de- 
veloped. It is positely announced that Piccolomini is 
engaged by Napoleon Ullman at 4000 dollars per month, 
and all expenses paid. Her coming is the event that is 
most wished for and talked about by the Potiphars, 
M‘Flimseys, and Firkins of upper-tendom. ‘ Senora 
Pepita Gassier may do for the common people, but then, 
you know, she is entirely without style, and decidedly 
passée, So it is hardly worth the trouble going to the 
Academy until Piccolomini comes.’ So discoursed the 
lovely Arabella Faustina Bullion, as she entertained me 
this morning with various items of fashionable news, 
and with her opinion of the performance of Sonnambula 


at the Academy last night in particular. 

Besides the above, two English opera trowpes are 
about to invade the ‘‘empire city’”—one headed 
by Miss Lucy Escott (at Burton’s New Theatre), 
the other (at Wallack’s) consisting of Miss Milner 
(soprano), Mr. Miranda, a pupil of Mr. Howard 
Glover (tenor), Dr. Guilmette (‘‘ Dr.” sic), and 
Mr. Rudolphson (baritone and bass). We wish 
our cousins joy of both of them. 

The profits of the Leeds Festival and the Peo- 
ple’s Festival Concert, at the:end of the weck, are 
swelled by various contributions from the artists 
engaged in the performances, at the head of whom 
are found Miss Arabella Goddard, with 20 guineas ; 
Professor Bennett, with 207.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Weiss, with 10 guineas, &c, It is believed that 
at least 2000/7. will be handed over to the General 
Infirmary —a magnificent contribution for a 
maiden festival. 

A certain paragraph in the Globe, and a certain 
advertisement in the Times, have led to gloomy 
reports. with regard to Her Majesty's. Theatre. 





Those, however, who. would. like to see this 
venerable place of entertainment closed, and those 
who, while friendly to it, are still apprehensive 
for the future, must not lose sight of the fact 

that Malle. Tietjens, Sig. Giuglini, Mdlle. Picco. 
lomini, and other popular artists connected with 
the establishment since its re-opening in 1856, are 
engaged to Mr. Lumley for a series of years, on 
such conditions that if he has no London theatre 
at disposal he can employ their services elsewhere 

at his own discretion. At this moment Sic. 
Giuglini_is about to depart for Madrid, and 
Mdlle. Piccolomini for the United States, thei; 
engagements not being on their own account 
but on that of Mr. Lumley. Experience ha: 
proved that it is not so easy to dispense with 
this in many respects justly celebrated impre. 
sario, who has evidently some lien on Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, of which neither Lord Wart 
nor any one else has the power of dispossessing 
him. Moreover, the present ‘alarm ” is not the 
first by many. Her Majesty’s Theatre has beey 
at the point of death (aceording to rumour) some 
dozen times at least, and Mr. Lumley cashiered, 
Yet, when the musical season was about to com. 
mence, a little yellow prospectus. gaily informed 
the world of fashion not merely that ‘‘ old Double” 
was alive and free, but that he had been busily 
employed during the interval in entrapping new 
singing-birds for its delight. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


No one has laboured with greater zeal and 
success than Mr. W. Chappell, to prove that 
England is as rich in national melody as any 
other country. Without pretence to fine writing, 
or even to symmetry of plan, his Popular Music 
of the Olden Time—now in course of republication, 
with sueh frequent and valuable additions and 
emendations as to place it on an entirely new 
footing—must always remain e standard work. 
Our business, at present, however, is not with 
the parent treatise, in which Mr. Chappell 
traces every melody to its source, but 
with its pendant serial, entitled ‘Old Eng- 
lish Ditties’ * (Cramer, Beale, & Co.) This 
(of which Part VI. lies before us) comprises selec- 
tions from the most attractive tunes, presented in 
the form of songs or ballads, with symphonies and 
accompaniments by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. Where 
the old poetry is good enough, or decent enough— 
for outwardly, at any rate, we are more moral 
than our forefathers—it is preserved ; where that 
is not the case, it is replaced by contributions 
from the pen of Mr. John Oxenford, to whom is 
further allotted the task of rewriting, compress- 
ing, or, as occasion demands, augmenting the 
originals, some of which, notwithstanding their 
faults of style and contempt of manners, contain 
thoughts too genial and beautiful to be allowed 
to perish. Each number includes twelve songs; 
and we cannot imagine a healthier antidote to 
the trashy drawing-room ballads with which the 
music-press-of this metropolis has teemed for a 
quarter of a century, than these vigorous speci- 
mens of our earlier melody. 

Mr. Macfarren, to whom is now wisely confided 
the undivided responsibility of the miusical-editor- 
ship,t is accomplishing his task to perfection. 
Nothing can be more admirable than his accom- 
paniments. That this gentleman ‘is-a master we 
need not insist ; but that he should -have ‘entered 
into the spirit of the old English melodies so tho- 
roughly was hardly to be expected. ‘The Scottish 
tunes, although entrusted to Haydn, Kozeluch, 
Pleyel, and Beethoven, did not fare half so well. 
Those composers, two of whom rank among the 
greatest lights of the art, thought rather of wedding 
the primitive airs to smooth and beautiful harmony 
than of reflecting their peculiar and national 
character in the accompaniments ; and thus, while 
their labours are to be respected for the complete- 





* “Old English Ditties.” Selected from Chappell’s col- 

lection of “ Popular Music of the Olden Time.” Arranged 
— Symphonies and Accompaniments by G, A. Mac- 
farren 


+ Originally shared with iwo colleagues, in this respect 
of a very inferior stamp. 
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ness and refinement they exhibit, they are open 
sn some measure to the charge we have already 
referred against that eminent botcher, Sir John 
Erevenson, whose ‘‘arrangements” of the Irish 
melodies are just as far-fetched and clumsy as the 
ivrics of Thomas Moore are the opposite. For the 
English melodies Mr. Macfarren has not only 
found admirable harmonies, but harmonies ‘so 
congenial that it seems as if the melodies had 
naturally sprung out of them. - 

Phe office of poet in this work of regencration 
could not have been more fortunately vested than 
in Mr. Oxenford. In Part VI. of ‘‘ Old English 
Ditties,” there are half a dozen examples of his 
lytical talent that we should like to quote ; but 
as our space is unaecommodating, we must be 
satisfied with one or two at the best,—and 
begin, with the following quaint and humorous 
serenade :— 

« ¢O list to me, my only love, 
No star shines above, 
With welcome ray my sight to cheer, 
While I’m warbling here. : 
This-dismal night, so damp and chill, 
A love less warm than mine would kill; 
Still I here will sigh, 
Even though I die! 

« ©You’ll hear your doating troubadour; 
Coldhe’llcatch’msure; 
By yonder moon, my heart is thine. 
Ah! no moon will shine, 
The sky with clouds is overcast, 
The rain begins to drizzle fast ; 
This night sad’s my plight ; 
I’m a wretched wight! 

«© hasten! faster falls the rain ; 
Do I sing in vain? : 
Thy heart is marble, I’m afraid, 
Or thou ’rt deaf, sweet maid. 
Pray speak a word to ease my woe, 
Or home to bed at once I'll go; 
Night air I can’t bear, 
Fairest of the fair.’ 

“The knight in dudgeon homeward went, 
Dull, sad, malcontent, 
And vow’d a man must be a fool 
Whom bright eyes could rule. 
The proud one he had dared adore 
Had left her bow’r a week before, 
Fled, gone, not alone ! 
Now my song is done.” 

It should be observed that the curious irregu- 
larity of rhythm, for which the above poern is re- 
markable, was indispensable to fit the music. 
Composers ordinarily write music to words ; but 
Mr. Oxenford writes words for tunes already 
made; and without the privilege enjoyed by 
Moore, of selecting such melodies as are easily 
allied to verse; is compelled to solicit the good 
offices of his muse for all sorts of rhythmical and 
metrical eccentricities. That his verse can flow 
in a gentle, homely, and unaffected manner, 
however, is clear from the subjoined exquisite 
stanzas :-— 

“My dearest, look on me again, 
That look is so guileless and calm ; 
It luis each awakening pain, 
And comes to my soul as a balm— 
Look on me, for when thou art near, 
Methinks every trouble is pasts 
Except the dim lingering fear 
That such a pure bliss cannot last. 
“T’ve known what it is to be tost 
On passion’s tempestuous sea ; 
T’ve fancied that all has been lost, 
‘That renders life ious to me. 
‘Wild pleasure and frantic despair, 
are but vanity now ; 4 
yin seems cheerful and fair, 
And bright in its centre art thou. 
1) $tf Lwere td give thee a love, 
Apatrages like flame in the heart, 
_.“Twould scare thee my own timid dove, 
All gentle and mild as thou art. 
Then seek not to kindle the fire 
qresiageens while Serashy. it glows ; 
y.years of long struggle require 
The love that lives best in repose.” 
_ And now, to, have done with extracts, let us 
-Invite. the reader’s attention to the following 
vigorous hunting-song, by Henry Fielding, set to 
4 capital tune, composed in the middle of the last 
century—just about the time when Handel wrote 
The Messiah 


The dusky night rides down the's 
And ushers wine morn ; ny 
e hounds all join in glorious 
The huntsman wants his horn. oe 
Then a hunting we will go, &c. 


“The wife around her husband ‘throws 
Her arms to make him stay. 
‘My dear, it rains, it hails, it blows 
You cannot hunt to day.’ . 
But a hunting we will go, &c. 
** The uncavern’d fox like lightning flies, 
His cunning’s all awake ; 
To gain the race he eager tries, 
His forfeit life the stake. 
When a hunting we will go, &c. 


** At length his strength to faintness worn, 
The hounds arrest his flight ; 
Then hungry homewards we return, 
To feast away the night, 
Then a drinking we will go, &e.’* 

Enough has. been advanced to show of what 
materials Mr. Chappell’s publication is composed, 
and how attractive it is both in a poetical and 
musical sense. We sincerely hope it may be suc- 
cessful. The wider a taste is spread for such 
genuine things as these ‘‘Old English Ditties,” 
the greater the chance of our being speedily rid of 
the epidemic of sentimental ballads, one of the 
most noxious that ever infected the atmosphere 
of music, 

Walter Maynards Instructions on the Art of 
Singing. (Cramer, Beale, & Co.) Here we have, 
for the 50th time at least, a rifacimento from 
various sources, put together with sufficient care, 
and claiming to be an elementary treatise on a 
subject that none but a practised professor, and a 
good theorist in the bargain, is capable of handling 
with effect. One half of the singing-tutors, piano- 
forte-tutors, &e., are mere specimens of book- 
making. Every music shop advertises one or 
more, to which either an eminent name is attached, 
as in the case of many we could cite, or an un- 
known one, as in the instance before us. Whoever 
Mr. Walter Maynard may be, he was never heard of 
either as a singer or asa teacher of the vocal art. On 
what grounds, therefore, he rests the authority he 
expects to be attached to his book we are unable 
to guess. Those behind the curtain are well 
aware that the compilations bearing the names of 
‘* Rossini,” ‘* Lablache,” ‘* Balfe,” *‘ Rubini,” 
and others, ‘owe very little more to those distin- 
guished individuals than what figures on the title- 
page. The general public, however, unconscious 
of this, swallow the bait, and eagerly explore the 
secrets by means of which celebrated men are 
supposed to have mastered their art, and which, 
being set down by themselves, may of course be 
relied on. It is unfortunately true, how- 
ever, that those who practically excel are 
seldom or never constructors of systems, about 
which they know little and care less. Rossini 
could no more expound a theory, or write a 
treatise, than he could emulate Themistocles, who, 
though ungifted with the art of playing on the 
fiddle, was able to make of a small town a great 
city. Between composing the Barbiére and 
Guillaume Tell and compiling an instruction- 
book, there is about as wide a distance as between 
the feat of which Themistocles boasted and 
the performance of the simple fiddler. Thus 
Rossini has no more right to be twitted 
than the illustrious Athenian with the fact of 
not possessing the lesser accomplishment. Nor 
are we inclined to believe that the portly 
Lablache, or even our own vivacious Mr. Balfe, 
was ever bitten with the cacoéthes of writing any- 
thing in the didactic, elementary, or lexicographic 
way, their genius being purely and essentially 
practical. Nevertheless, with the too-often de- 
luded public mere names suffice ; and Lablache’s 
‘*Tutor for the Flauto-Piccolo,” or Balfe’s ‘* Ad- 
vice to the Cornet-i-pistonist,”—though it is 
generally known that Lablache did not play on the 
small flute, nor Mr. Balfe on the cornet,—would 
be pretty sure of a sale. Now Mr. Walter May- 
nard does not enjoy the same advantage. If we 
are not misinformed, ‘‘ Walter Maynard” is 
merely the pseudonyme of a partner in the well- 
known firm from which the present instruction 
book has issued; in which case it becomes our 
duty to question the expediency of such manu- 
factures. 

The book itself is not bad; but as it is by no 
means good enough to supersede existing works 
on the same subject, there was no evident reason 
for compiling, much less for publishing it. In 











the preface, Mr. Maynard owns that his. exercises 
are taken ‘‘chiefly from: Balfe and. Rossini” 
(put Rossini first), and: his ‘‘solfeggi” from 
‘*those of the best masters.” What, then, is his 
own share in the transaction? Not: certainly 
“the Rudiments of Music,” which may be had 
from a hundred previous sources, nor ‘‘ the Rudi- 
ments of Singing,” which are just as readily ob- 
tainable in just as many places... 'The only excuse 
for a new instruction-book, whether on voeal or 
instrumental art, is, that it shall contain some- 
thing new; and as Mr. Walter Maynard has 
nothing new to tell us, his abilities and. his time 
might, with more profit to himself and perhaps. 
to the world, have been directed to some other 
subject. 

Bachiana : Select Pieces from the Pianoforte Works: 
of John Sebastian Bach, not included in the ‘* Fortyr 
Fight Preludes and Fugues.” (Duncan Davison 
& Co.)—The ‘‘ Clavier bien Temperé” comprises 
all the preludes and fugues of the elder Bach (his 
organ compositions excepted) with which . the 
majority of amateurs and professors in this country 
are familiar. But it is notorious that he composed 
avast number more, between the periods of his: 
residence at Weimar and his appointment as 
Cantor at Leipsic. Some of these, too, are as 
ingenious and beautiful as any of the famous ‘‘ 48,” 
Of these Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. are 
publishing a selection, which, to judge by the 
two numbers before us, promises to be highly 
attractive. The ‘‘ Fuga Scherzando” (in A minor) 
is one of the most characteristic and charming of the 
master’s lesser works. The fugue in B flat, on 
the letters composing his name—B A C 
which represent four musical notes (“‘H” in 
German standing for our own B_ natural), 
although it cannot precisely be traced to Bach, 
is nevertheless well worth preserving, and is 
both valuable and interesting as a test of com- 
parison between good and bad counterpoint, when 
viewed in conjunction with the very inferior fugue 
on the same theme composed by John Christian 
Bach, the patriareh’s youngest and least accom- 
plished son. At the same time the former con- 
tains examples of common-place ‘‘ sequence” that 
induce us to side with: those who refuse to admis 
that it is genuine Bach, 

Now, that Miss Arabella Goddard is making 
fugues popular, by playing them before large 
audiences, the publishers of ‘‘ Bachiana” (who, 
we presume, are responsible for the invention of 
that derivative) have not done unwisely in eom- 
mencing their serial with specimens already 
introduced in public by that young lady, whose 
dauntless faith in classie models is one of the 
secrets of her success. 








MISCELLANEA. 
—p— 

The Dean of York, the Hon. and Rev. Augustus 
Duncombe, has engaged to restore the exterior of 
the Chapter House of York Cathedral at his own 
expense. The cost is estimated at 10007. 


The Stephenson Memorial School, to be erected 
on the site of the late George Stephenson’s cottage, 
will comprise schools for boys, girls, and infants, 
together with a mechanic’s institute and dwelling- 
house for the master and mistress of the schools. 
The cost of the building will be upwards of 
20007. The foundation-stone will be laid in the 
course of the ensuing month by Mrs, Addison 
Potter. 

A report from French physicians resident in the 
East has been received in Paris. It says that the 
epidemic which began at Bengazi has not increased 
to an extent which should inspire alarm in Europe,. 
and that the measures taken to combat it are, 
generally speaking, good. 

Sourn Kenstncton MusEevm. —Dnuring the 
week ending 18th September, 1858, the visitors 
have been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3783; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 5479. On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public, sixpence) 
615; one students’ evening, Wednesday, 127. 
Total, 10,004. From the opening of the museum, 
602,151. 
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Crystal Panace.—Mdlle. Piccolomini will | remedy. He would very justly refuse to modify his prac- | NEW WORK BY THE EDITORS OF “FAMILY FRIEND» 


take leave of the English public at a farewell 
concert at the Crystal Palace, on Tuesday, the 
28th inst. She sails from Southampton for a 
lengthened tour in the United States on the 
following day. 

The widow of the illustrious John Bell died at 
Naples last week. She had for many years re- 
sided in that capital, and her house was a kind of 
rallying-point for English visitors and residents. 
‘Though she had attained a very advanced age, she 
‘was possessed of much mental power and had 
pleasure in receiving her friends. With her it 
was a labour of love to collect and edit the obser- 
vations of her husband on the chefs @euwvre of 
Italian art. She died suddenly, and without the 
slightest apparent pain. 

The Gaztte de Lyons announces that snow has 
fallen on the Alps several times during the last 
week. The snow is two feet deep in the Valley 
of Urselen, under St. Gothard. 


A bronze statue to the memory of Frederick VI., 
King of Denmark, has been erected at Copenhagen. 
‘The statue is by M. Bissen. It represents the 
king in uniform, and bareheaded. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ne 


A Wife for a Month (Literary Gazette, p. 156). 
—This tragi-comedy is John Fletcher’s (Beaumont and 
Fletcher), and was first published in 1647. It will be 
found in Moxon’s 8vo. edition of their works. The passage 
on Art, with other good matter, occurs in Act 1, Scene 2. 
Ought not these famous dramatists to be popularised by 
a cheap edition of their plays ?—R. G. C. 


The Theorbo.—A Correspondent asks you for 
information about this instrument. The word and the 
thing are both Italian ; it was a kind of Jarge lute, called 
sometimes the arch-lute, having two heads, and used for 
striking thorough-bass. It is now, I believe, obsolete. 
Drayton mentions it in his ‘‘ Polyolbion,” 

The cythron, the pandore and the theorbo strike.”’ 
And Quarles, in his beautiful letter to Edward Benlowe, 
‘** You have put the theorbo into my hand,”’ &c.—R. G. C. 


French Dramatic Quotation.—A Liverpool cor- 
respondent says the quotation inquired after by B. 8. 
(Ziterary Gazette, p. 381) is from Victor Hugo’s “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,’”’ Acti., Part 2, Scene 1, and runs thus :—“‘ Voyez- 
vous, e, un ¢’est le contraire d’une ile; une tour 
c’est le contraire d’un puits; un aqueduc c’est le contraire 
d’un pont; et moi, j’ai l’honneur d’étre le contraire d’un 
personnage vertueux.” 

The Museum Reading Room.—Sir,—No one 
can be more —s than myself to Mr. Panizzi for all 
that he has done to accommodate the readers at the 
British Museum, Personally I have received many acts 
of literary courtesy from him, and if I now lay a grievance 
before the public instead of addressing him directly, it is 

use I am desirous that it should be really proved a 
grievance, and not the surly grumble of two or three old 
readers like myself. I do not know how many years it is 
since first I became a student at Montague House. Alas! 

oung and old, we were a snug party then. But the 
ouse is gone, and most of the readers too! Gradually 
‘our numbers augmented, and there was a cry for greater 
accommodation, which was granted as far as possible. 
But with more room came more readers, and a fresh call 
for more s , until at last the present magnificent hall 
in which I now write was thrown open to our use—a hall 
which it was imagined would prove ample enough for any 
robable amount of readers for years tocome. There has 
een a miscalculation somewhere. Enter this spacious 
apartment between 12 and 4 almost any day from Novem- 
ber to June, and you will have aiff culty in finding a 
vacant seat. By whom are the seats occupied? There 
are many real students, old and young, but these area 
minority. There are more loungers who go to wile away 
the tedious mid-day hours (in winter especially) over 
novels, poetry, and other light reading. But most nume- 
rous of all are a number of unfledged lads from school or 
college in the neighbourhood, who rush hither immedi- 
‘ after class or re, to learn the lessons for the 
next day by means of the cribs of all sorts with which the 
library abounds. Some of these “‘ students ’’ I have seen 
‘taking it easy with as as three translations of a 


tice on the representation of a single individual. I seize 
the present moment of drawing attention to this grievance, 
for we are near the end of the Long Vacation, and 
early in October we may expect a new and more violent 
irruption of the Goth-lings.—ALPHABETA. 

Piping Hot.—‘‘ Have philologists any wider 
derivation of the expression ‘ Piping hot,’ than the one 
which struck me for the first time while shaving not long 
ago? The water in my jug was just in the condition that 
one calls piping hot, and the clear bright notes—two 
seconds—that proceeded from the musical vessel, were 
so emphatically those of a pipe, that I concluded I was in 
possession of the origin of the expression. But what is 
the cause of the sound ?>—W. B.” 

Mrs. Hemans's Poems set to Music.—‘* What 
was the name of the sister of Mrs. Hemans who set some 
of that lady’s songs (The Better Land, for instance) to 
music? Isawin a Dublin paper the other day a notice 
that a monument to Mrs. Colonel Browne, deceased, wife 
of Col. Browne of Trinity College celebrity, had just been 
erected in St. Asaph’s cathedral—and describing her as 
sister to Mrs. Hemans. Was this the composer?—‘‘ W. B.” 

The Contribution of ‘‘F. Y.,” who writes from 
Trinidad Place, Liverpool Road, Islington, has been re- 
ceived, but we have not space for its insertion. We agree, 
however, with most of his opinions on the Literature of 
the Day. The Manuscript is left with the Publisher. 


R. G. C.—We have received no sonnets. Shall 
we add that they must be exceptional ones if the receipt 
is to be agreeable? 


E. L.—Declined with thanks. 
F. V.—Under consideration. 
£. P.—The same reply. 


On October 1, illustrated with 1000 Engravings, Title and Frontispj 
designed by HARVEY, crown 8vo. pp. 384, price 3s. 6d, piece 
ACTS FOR EVERYBODY, A COMPLET, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, comprisip, :~ 
I—THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
IL—THINGS THAT OUGHT TO BE KNOWN. 
Ill.—THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 

Asa volume of current facts—facts from the Arts, Sciences ani 
Literature—facts from © e and Manufact facts fron 
Anatomy and Physiology—facts from the Garden and the Field—an 
facts from all sources and for Everybody—no work has eyer appeared 
more worthy of universal consideration. 

London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 











On the 25th of September will be published, price 9s, 
HE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1858, 


(2ist & 22nd Vict. ¢. 98) ; and 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1858, 
(2ist & 22nd Vict. ¢. 97) ; with a Preface, Sm Explanatory Notes, ang 
A N 


ndices, together w 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1848, 


AS ALTERED BY THE Locat GoverNmENT AcT; and Notes of the 
Cases decided upon the former Statute. Also, with the incorporataj 
ou of the Towns Improvement, Towns Potice and Manxers 
‘LavseEs Acts, set out at length. 
By TOM TAYLOR, ESQ., M.A., 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and late Secretary of tip 
General Board of Health. Forming a Complete Manual of [)¢. 
Government for the use of Local Authorities and their Officers, 

London: Knight & Co., 90, Fleet Street, Publishers by Authority 
to the Poor Law Board, and to the Home Office, for the’ purposes gi 
the Local Government Act, 1858. . 





TO TOURISTS. 
LACK’S GUIDE BOOKS and TRAVELLING 


MAPS—Last Editions—will be found to contain all the mos 
recent and useful information for travelling in this country. . 


London: Smith & Son, 133, Strand, and Sold by all Booksellers, 








This day, Octavo, 16s. 


TUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
“ GREAT REBELLION.” By JOHN LANGTON SANPORD, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West §trand. 





Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Two Vols. Octavo, 34s. of 


ECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, delivered at. King’s College, London. 
By THOMAS WATSON, M.B., Fellow of the Royal College of 
ysicians. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This Day, Second Edition, 5s. 
A NDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
By the same Author, 
HYPATIA. Third Edition, 6s. 
SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 2s. 
YEAST: aProblem. Third Edition, 5s. 
TWENTY FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. is. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


BY 





This Day, the Second Edition, with Analytical Table of Contents, 21s. 
ISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Volume I. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Cheap Editions, 6s. each. 
{TUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. 
STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY, 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Octavo, with Maps, Vols. I. and IT., 28s. ; Vol. IIT. 16s. 


"THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, 
and its Relation to the Paar of Slavery, and to the Govern- 
ment of Colonies. By ARTHUR HELPS. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





DR. WHEWELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
SCIENCES. 
This Day, Two Vols. Small 8vo. 14s. 
ISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being 


the First Part of the “‘ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” 


> 
> 


Third Edition. By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Master of 
inity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 


— hae Cheaper Edition, with Additions. Three Volumes. Small 
‘0. 24s. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Greek play before them—the Latin, Potter and Edwardes. 
These Taborio us idlers not only monopolise dictionaries, 
lexicons, and other books of reference in constant de- 
mand—not only occupy room which for their own good 
better be vacant, but keep up such an undercurrent 
of talk about school, and lecture, and texts, and various 
readings (!), that there is no studying near them. Now 
pind Bet Baga that it is difficult © extie o 
[ewer a e necessary recommendation; but 
umbly suggest that the Li of the British Museum 
was never intended for “in statu pupillari.”” For 
them school and college li’ ies are provided, and to 
such should they be confined. Some of these young 
learners”’ are under have told meso. These 
could be excluded, and I am very sure that as soon as 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


GRATIS SUPPLEMENT OF 12 PAGES 
will be given with the “ STATESMAN,” of Saturday, October 
2nd. Contain’ a Memoir of mas Carlyle, and a review of 
his new work, “ The Life of Frederick the Great.’” Orders received 
by all Newsmen. Publishing Office, 294, Strand, W. C. 





HE AMATEUR'S MAGAZINE. A monthly 
medium for bringing the works of Amateurs before the Public. 
No. 1 on the first of October, Price One Shilling, will contain :—Ad- 
dress, Helicon developed, or the claims of Poetry considered; The 
man who would make a ¥ would pick a pocket, an _ interlude, 
Hard = The of Albano, Cha T.and If. William Cob- 
a bi 7 uy) i x 
views. Music and the Drama. Pins and Needles, &c. Mr. 
5, Bouverie Street, Fleet €. And of all booksellers and 





Mr, Panizzi becomes aware of the evil, he will find a 





Now ready, Fourteenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound. 


RITHMETIC MODERNISEpD-: 
or a Complete System of Arithmetic adapted to modern pre. 
tice ; with Notes explaining the foundation of the rules, and 
the best methods of applying them, and copious illustrations of 
commercial subjects; to which is annexed a Course of Mental 
Arithmetic. By JOHN DAVISON, A.M., and ROBERT SCOTT. 
“We confidently commend the work to the notice of such school 
masters as may have pupils destined for commercial pursuits. The 
examples chosen are such as will prove of the greatest value to 
pupils of that class ; and, furthermore, the greatest pains have been 
taken to set forth in the clearest style the most approved methods of 
working sums in the different rules.”—Mair’s Monthly Register, 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 








Now ready, Seventh Edition, 640 pages, price 10s. 6d, 
A SYSTEM of PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS, 


containing Elements of Algebra and Geometry, to which are 
annexed Accurate Tables of Logarithms, with Explanations and 
aa of their Construction and Use. By JOHN DAVIDSON, 

“ We do not know any single work on the subject which contains, 
within the same compass, so large an amount of useful matier.’— 
Scottish Educational Journal. 

“ For either School or College no book can yet match it. Gives 
all the e an t which the ordinary student can 
require.""—Scottish Press. 

5 among the highest and most valuable contributions to 
modern educational literature.” —Caledonian Mercury. 

Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 








Just published, Eighth Edition, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, price lis. 


ERMONS to a COUNTRY CONGREGATION. 
By AUGUSTUS WILLIAM HARE, A.M., late Fellowof New 
College, and Rector of Alton Barnes, 

“They are in truth, as appears to us, compositions of very rare 
merit, and realise a notion we have always entertained, that a style 
of sermons for our rural congregations there somewhere was, if it 
could be hit off, which in e should be familiar without being 
plain, and in matter solid without being abstruse.” — Quarterly Reviev. 


London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 





The Thirty-Third Edition, price 5s. cloth extra, gilt leaves. 


TPUPPER'S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Also, THE LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, price %. 
Also, THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 4to. cloth extra, 31s. 6d. 


London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 





Third Edition, feap. cloth, 4s. 


PROBABILITIES : AN AID TO FAITH. 
By M. F. TUPPER, D.C.L. 

“It is difficult to convey by extracts the charm which is diffused 
over this little book. ere is, in the infinite varity of subjects, 4 
continuous line of thought, which fixes the attention to its progress, 
and leaves the mind amused an i ith the perusal."— 
Christian Remembrancer, 


London: Thomas Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 





In October will be published, price 5s. 
A NEW WORK BY MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH, 
Author of “ Ministering Children,” entitled 


THE MINISTRY OF LIFE. 


Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday, 54, Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d, 
Oa 2. Be By L. 
“ A little yolume distinguished from the mass by its quiet thought 
and graceful language.”—Literary Gazette. 
London: Edward T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


OOKS.—MILLER’S SUPPLEMENTAL 
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Books on France and eon, with all the usual odds 
Blography, Poetry, the Drama, Books of Humour, &c. 
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News Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 
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This day, price 10s., 8vo. cloth, 
finished Lithogra’ —_—™ and 
iat seca aaa oom one Wood : 
ue VETERI NARIAN’S VADE MECUM. 
GAMGEE, M.RC.V.S., Lecturer on Veterinary Medi- 
i _ in the Edinburgh aie Veterinary Colle; eRe. 
bas Work ‘x contains an INTRODUCTION on the “ Foans of MEDICINES 
METHODS of their ApMINIsTRATION to Domestic ANIMALs,” and 
fp aivided into Four Parrs, comprising— 
1, THE VETERINARY PHARMACOPGIA. 
2. SELECTION OF PRESCRIPTIONS. 
3. MEMORANDA ON POISONS. 
4. THERAPEUTICAL SYNOPSIS. 


sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
A PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four boy ay 
DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING- CASES, 
VELLING-BAGS, with nanene opening ; and 500 other “Articles fo for 


for Two Stam: 
Travelling Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACKS- 





dT. A LEN, Man 
ROOM FU RNITU RE, and MILITARY OUTFITTE 
(See separate Catalogue. )—18 and 22, Strand. 


ocOoOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals aw epee New York —_ ers 
es, containing Prices and every particular. pos ree. 
—— Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, EC 


~ GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
Ayp PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


\ TV ILLIAM SMEE & SONS _ respectfully 


omy that their “Spring Mattress” (Tucker’s Patent), 











advantages in its comfort, cleanliness, simplicity, 
oo cheapness, and the bedding most suitable for use 
with it, are kept in stock b rg 


aioe ake U passes and Bedding 
Warehousemen throughou' the & Init 


The “Spring Mattress” (Tucker’s Patent, os "Somnier Salama is 
rapidly coming into a use in France and Belgium. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—p—— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


¢) SEF GILLOTT begs most 1 res ctfully to 


nform the Ci utions, and the 

public generally that, by a | suulnation of his unrivalled 
Machinery for ‘making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEw sentes of his 
useful pi moni! which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal ei etiin y and def: 'y competition 

Fach Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are pat up up in the usual style of boxes, eee one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature 

At the So of persons extensively engaged in tuition, , J. G. has 
introduced 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 

which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, ae fap points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing tanght in § 

Sold Retail by all “ae tioners. selon, vend other a 
Dealers in Steel Pen Dealers can be 
supplied at the W. aise ‘Graham Street ; 96, New Street, teguinghim - 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and “ 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 


portability, al 














INE no longer an Expensive Luxury.—Our 
very su) rior PO RTS, SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., of which 
we hold an extensive stock, are now in brilliant condition, at 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Being im ported from the 
CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are onl alf The usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 stamps. Delivered to any 
London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, or approved reference 
prior to delivery. 


“Tfind your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 


too often sold for genuine ae eon 
s HEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 


The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on einer t ape —Brandy, 
15s. per gallon. — WELLER — Wholesale and Spirit 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lani 


, . . 
ey COCOA.—EPPS, Homceo opathic Che- 
st, London.—1 Ib. and_ $b. packets, Is. and 9d. Si | 
roduction, originally prepared for the special use 
ic patients, baring been adopted by the general public 
ean now be had of the princi pal grocers. Each packet is ro 
JAMES. EPPS, Homeeopathic Chemist, Londo: 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. ene? 
which delicate females 
and the no less serious evils tt they oy _in consequence of self 
neglect, are terrible to In alld of the sex, and 
in every crisis poops te the life and ae of Meson youthful, or 
aged, married, or single, they mi te their own health 
without risk or trouble if they woul puvie themselves with these 
ills, and take them according to the oe aaibe ae which are 
So plain and simple that.a child could them. They are 
composed of rare balsams, without a we Parte ay! of mercui 
~ — ialetanions and a s safe as they 
icacious. 








sufferings to 














INDIA. 
(OFFicErs in the ARMY and CIVILIANS 


‘the business of the Delhi, Simla, North West, aad other 

Ageucin ot GOON” Seal, eta a cent en = 
mi and al a 

country vations in India, afford ew a sible facility for the trans. 


“tion Foe of other Gracin, 
may be obtained of the Secretory, ab th at ine Ghie Chief Office 25, Pall Mall. 


25, 


C. Dovetas Sncen, Secretary. 





MR. CARLYLE’S* NEW WORK. 


pace SEO? Ese 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Vols. I, and II., with Portraits and Maps, price 40s. 


(Witt BE Reapy Sepr. 297H.) 





A LETTER 


ADDRESSED 


TO PROFESSOR FARADAY ON GRAVITY, 


IN WHICH THE EARTH’S ATTRACTIVE INFLUENCE IS SHOWN TO ARISE FROM ITS ANNUAL OR 
PROGRESSIVE MOTION, 


By JOHN BROWN. 


Post 8vo. 


CuarMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT / 


INSTITUTION. 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
ANNUITIES, &c. 


———_—_ 


ESTABLISHED DECEMBER, 1835. 


DIRECTORS, 

SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
JOHN BRADBURY, Esq. ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 

THOMAS CASTLE, Esq. CHARLES REED, Esq 

JOHN FELTHAM, Esq. ROBERT SHEPP. ARD, Esq. 

CHARLES GIL. PIN, Esq., M.P. | JONATHAN THORP, kisq. 

CHARLES GOOD, Esq. CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 


J. T. CONQUEST, M.D., F.L.S. | THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
SOLICITOR, 
SEPTIMUS DAVIDSON, Esq. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Esq., F-R.S. 





OX the 20th November last the total number 
of Policies issued was 20,626. 
The annual ome arising from premiums, after 
deducting — * 7s. 2d. for abatement on pre- 
MAIUMS, WAS. .....ccccccccccccessceces ccccccocccencens £211,405 7 8 
63,926 9 4 
Total IncOME .....cccccccceccccrcvccccceres «+e» £275,331 17 0 
Amount of capital.......... dcetuaes ‘fl, 500,367 "7 18 
Amount paid for claims arising from ae and 
Domuses scerued thereon £700,324 17 11 


The Directors in their report to the alee meeting on the 22nd 
December last, referred to the progress the Actuary had made in the 
investigation of the assets and liabilities of the Institution up to 
the 20th November last; they have now the pleasure of stating 
the amount of profit acerued as under: 


Computed value of Assurances in Class IX. ........ 
Assets in this Cla8S oo seeseeeeeeeeee 


1,000,090 16 6 
1,345,125 0 5 
Difference, being surplus or profit....,...++-+eeee0+ 345,034 3 11 
Of which the sum of £305,030 11s. A is now in course of oe: 
tion among the either b of p a 
next five years, or b y apportioning > — to the sum 


= some, 
they may have lected bool remaining £40,003 12s. 4d. being held i in 
reserve oe the next di 





ALLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1824. 
(Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS.) 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Directors. 
William Gladstone, Esq. 
James Helme, Esq. 
John Irving, Esq. 
Elliot Macnaghten, Esq 
re Mayer Montefiore, Tea. 
Sir A’ de Rothschild, Bart. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lionel N.de Rothschild »Esq.,M.P. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq | Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 
Auditors—George Tocichinn Goschen, Esq.; Andrew Johnston, Esq. ; 
George Peabody, Esq. 
LIFE ph te nr mee A under an extensive variety of 
forms, and at Moderate Rates for the Younger Ages 
bene: lower than those of many of the older and most respectable 


TICIPATION OF PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per 
cots of the declared Profits, a will be divided quinquenni: y among 
those entitled to oe 

NON-PARTICIPATING SCALES ‘cpa ice ary Policies 

issued at minimum Rates without parti: 

LIFE POLICIES ARE NOT TALE 0 O FOREEITCRE by 
Lives Assured proceeding beyond the prencstued limits without the the 
a of the holders of such Polici 

EDUCED EXTRA RATES for residence out of Europe. 
NO CHARGE for Stamps or Medical Fees. 
oa on ASSURANCES, at home and abroad, are accepted at 
ees Premiums. 
participate in’ the Fire Profits in ban of Policies 
in paatla for five complete peek pects at each Looe iy of Divisi 

Losses by Light d the Com any are liable 
for Comments Ecplosion, a: pt w. n, occasioned by Gunpowder, or 
in cases gaaee sueciny ee provided for in the "Po olicy. 

be furnished on application. 
anne A. Encerzacn, Actuary and Secretary. 

*,* The Receipts for the RENEWAL PREMIUMS due at 

MICHAELMAS are ready for delivery in Town and Country 


fs LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstrtvTep 1820, 


James Alexander, Esq. 
Charles George Barnett, Esq. 
George Henry Barnett, "Esq. 
Charles Buxton, Esq., } M.P. 
Sir George Carroll. 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq 





DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy- Chairman, 
Thoma: noes Barclay, 
Jaman C. C. Bell, Esq. v, Baa. 
James Brand, Esq. unt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY. — The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed £3,000,000. The Investmentsare nearly £1 ce aren 
to upwards of £600,000, for which Ld. . 
and the income is about £120. ,000 per 
PROFITS. Rope or Elghty p r com of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies ev: ery fif th year. ane next ‘next appropriation will be be- 
Bon 1861, and persons who now effé es will participate: 


y. 

*RONU §.— The additions to Policies have been from £1 108. to: 
£63 16s. per cent. 0: sums 

CLAIMS.—U wands or £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under 


licies. 
Pore posals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above ;, 
at the branch office, 16, Pall » London ; or to any of the agents. 
throughout the kingdom. 
Samwvgr Incart, Actuary. 








none premio fl om he at Ota ‘inded 
that th ogee came must be paid within 30 days from that on 


S... new Perens with illustrations of the profits of the five 
wa 7 phic gmap last, may yt had on application, by 
bs 


from ll bey cent., and that in. one instance 
premium t. Instances of the bonuses are also sho 


September, 1858, JoserH Marsu, aioe 











BANE OF DEPOSIT, ESTABLISHED A.D. 


1844.—3, Pall Mall East, London. Parties VESTING 


by. which a of interest ma: 


may 
The eae is payable in ened and Jul 
"Pires Mor Director. 
Forms for Opening Accounts sent wat ee on Maneeing Direct 


Money are High ste to examine the plan of Tuz Banx or Dzrosir, 
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May, 1858. 


A LIST OF BOOKS 


EDWARD MOXON, 


DOVER STREET. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, «nd 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and Nations ; 
comprehending eve Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient and 
Modern—the Founda’ ion, Laws, and Governments of Countries 
—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, and Science—their 
Achievements in Arms ; the Political and Social Transactions of 
the British Empire—its Civil, Military, and Religious Institu- 
tions—the Origin and Adyan: 







whole comprehending a body of Information, Classical, Politi i 
and Domestic, from the Earliest Accounts to the Present Tit 
Eighth "Edition, with Additions and Corrections by B. VINCE) 
Assistant Secretary and Reeves of the Library of the Roy: Ni 
Institution of Great Britain. In 1 yol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


The WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
The Text revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. in 6 vols. 
demy 8vyo. price 81s. cloth. 


SHARPE'S HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs in’ a.p. 640. Third 
Edition. In 2 vols. 8yo. price 10s. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALLS FRAGMENTS 
of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


’ 


By the Author of “ Two Years before the Mast.” 
DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; containing a 


Treatise on Practical es with Plates; a Dictionary of 
Sea Terms ; Customs e Merchant Servi ice ; Laws 
relating to the Practical Duties of ‘Masters and Mariners. Seventh 
Edition, revised and corrected in accordance with the most 
recent Acts of Parliament. By J. H. BROWN, Esq. Registrar- 

General of Merchant Seamen. Price 5s. cloth. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. 
Prose, with Notes. 
Price 4s. cloth. 


TALFOURD'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


feap. Svo. price 6s. cloth. 


TAYLORS PHILIP YAN ARTEVELDE. In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLORS EDWIN THE FAIR; ISAAC 


MNENUS ; The EVE of the — EST; and Other Pocms. 
oe 1 vol. feap. "8vo. price 3s. 6d. ¢! 


MILN} ind 8 POEMS. 


Translated into En lish 
By A. HAYWARD, Esq. Sixth Edition. 


In 1 vol. 


In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 


BRODERIP’S WAY-SIDE FANCIES. 


feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


HOGG’S LIFE OF SHELLEY. Post 8vo. Vols. 


I. and II. price 21s. cloth. 


TRELAWNY’S. RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST 


DAYS of SHELLEY and BYRON. Post 8yo. price 9s. cloth. 


In1 vol. 


—o— 


LAMB'S WORKS. 
The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 


feap. 8yo. price 20s. cloth. 


In 4 vols. 


Contents. 

1. The aJagiers of Charles Lamb, with a sketch of his Life. By 
Sir T. N. -Taurounp.—2. Final Memorials of Charles Lamb; 
consisting chiefly of his Letters, not_before published, with 
Sketches of some of his Companions. By Sir T. N. Tarrourp.— 

The Essays of Elia.—4. ray, Recollections of 
Christ's Hospital, Poems, &c. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


price 6s. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


a ae 


HOOD’S WORKS. 


HOOD’S POEMS. Ninth Edition. 
feap. 8yo. price 7s. cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


HOOD'’S N 5 or, Laughter from Year to Year. 
A New ow In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, price 


10s. 64. cloth, 
HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, in Prose 


and Verse. With 87 Original Designs. 
1 vol. fcap. 8vo. price 5s, cothe New — = 


In 1 vol. 


ance of Human Arts and Inventions, | 
with copious details of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
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COLERIDGE’S WORKS. KEATS'S POEMS. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition. In| KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol, 

1 vol. feap. 8vo. price @s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8yo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGES AIDS TO REFLECTION. 


Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s, cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays, 


to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, 
and Religion, with Literary Amusements interspersed. Fourth 
Edition. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price ls, cloth. 


COLERIDGES ESSAYS ON HIS OWN 
TIMES. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
price 5s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS OF AN IN- 


| QUIRING SPIRIT. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 4s. 
cloth. 


A New 


Third Edition. 





| COLERIDGE'S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; 
or, Biographical Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions. 
Second Edition. In 2 yols. feap. 8yvo. price iss. cloth. 


COLERIDGES NOTES AND 


8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


VINES. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


oe 
WORDSWORTH’'S . POEMS. 

6 yols. feap. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 

1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 


POET'S MIND. An Autobiographical Poem. 
8yvo. price 6s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


THE EARLIER POEMS OF 
WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


cuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 


—~— 


ROGERS'S POEMS. 


ROGERS'S POEMS. In 1 vol., 


ROGERS’S ITALY, In 1 vol., 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. ilustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 


—_o—. 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
CAMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol., 


me aa by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, price 163, 
cio! 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8yo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 


i 


SHELLEY'S WORKS. 
SHELLEY'S . POEMS, ESSAYS, and LETTERS 


from ABROA Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 1 vol. medium 
8vo. with Porteait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


SHELLEY'S ESSAYS, LETTERS from ABROAD, 
TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. Edited by Mrs. SHEL- 
LEY. In2 vols. feap. 8yo. price 9s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
small 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. cloth. 








LECTURES 
upon SHAKSPEARE, and some of the OLD POETS and 
DRAMATISTS ; with other Literary Remains. In 2 vols. feap. 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES ON ENGLISH DI- 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 
aig AL, and MISCELLANEOUS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 
8. Clot 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. In 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth of a 


In 1 yol. feap. 
A Poem. In 
WILLIAM 


SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In 1 yol. illustrated by Wood- 


Illustrated by 
2 agents from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. 
cloth. 


Illustrated by 
& I acat from Desiga: ty Turner and Stothard, price lés. 
cloth. 





Iilustrated by 120 designs, Original and from the Anti, ue, 
drawn on Wood by George Scharf, Jun. price 12s. cloth, . 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 


8yvo. price 5s. cloth. 


In 1 vol. feap, 


—o~— 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations by 


Mulready, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Iiunt, Ross ti, 


and Horsley. In1l Yol. large 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. In 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Medley. § 
Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSONS MAUD; 


Second Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


eventh 


and Other Poems, 





IN MEMORIAM. 


cloth. 


Seventh Edition. Price ¢., 


—_—p~— 


CHAUCER, SPENSER, and DRYDEN, 
CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. With a 


Essay on his Lan; and Versification, and an Introdue story 

Dimvavse: together with Notes and a Glossary. By THOMAS 

eee TT. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 
cloth. 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection of Notes 
from various Comme: rs; and a Glossarial Index : to which 
is refixed some account of the Life of Spenser. By the Rev. 
HENRY JOHN TODD. In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait ani 
Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Containing 


Original Poems, Tales, and het TE with Notes by the 
wa: JOSEPH WARTON, D.D.; and the Rev. JOIN WARTON, 


and Others. In 1 yol. ery. | with Port 
Lan gape Sees. ‘ortrait and Vignette, 


—p>— 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


SHAKSPEARE. wy vith REMARKS on his LIFE 
and WRITINGS. THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
with Portrait, Vi =. , and Index, price 16s, cloth. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With an Intn- 
big By GEORGE DARLEY. In 2 yols.8vo. with Portraits 
Vignettes, price 32s. cloth. 
BEN 


ee Pawan With a MEMOIR. By 
1 GIFFORD, In 1 vol. 
aetto aaiee eee mn 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vig- 


MASSINGER and FORD. With an Introdue- 


By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In 1 vol. 8yo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


WEBSTER. With some Account of the Author, 


and Notes. wae Rey. ALEXANDER DYCE. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. clot 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
and FARQUHAR. With Biographical and Critical Notices. 


By LEIGH HUNT. In 1 vol. $y i 
Oh a ite aoe o. with Portrait and Vignette, 


—>— 


POETRY. 
Pocket Editions. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
6 vols. price 21s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


cloth. 


CAMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 
cloth. 


A Poem. 


Price 5s. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
COLERIDGES POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. 


PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENG- 
LISH POETRY. In 3 vols. price 9s. cloth 


LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRA- 
MATIC POETS. In 2 yols. price 6s. cloth. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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